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INTRODUCTION. 


HE Sun, in the midſt of an immenſe TD 2 5 4 
is ſurrounded with fix opaque ſpherical-bo- : 2 3 
| dies, called planets, that is, wandering ſtars ; x0 
: which, at different diſtances, and in different periods, 
| revolve about him as their centre; and theſe, with the ol 
„ comets, conſtitute the Solar Syſtem . 5 8 4M 
- All the planets perform their revolutions round the 
a ſun from weſt to eaſt, at diſtances nearly in the fol- 
lowing proportion, viz. ſuppoſing the diſtance of the 
Earth & from the Sun to be divided into 10 . 
parts, the diſtance of Mercury y will be about 4 k 
| theſe parts, that of Venus g 7, of Mars. 4 157 of 
| A A 525, and that of Saturn g. 
The periods of the planets, or the times: of n 
: revolutions, are nearly as follows, viz. ee 
3 ntareſt to the Sun, performs his revolution. in about 
Fo” three months; Venus, in a larger orbit, completes a. 4 
revolution in hour: ſeven. months and a balf; he 
Earth, in à year; Mars, in about two years;  Jupi- 
ers in twelve; and Saturn, in about thirty years.. 
The diameters of the planets, from which their _ x 
e may be computed, are nearly in the pr 
tion following, viz. If the diameter of the Sun e 8 
poſed to be divided into 1000 equal parts, the diameter 
of Mercury will be à of theſe parts, that of Venus 12, 
the Earth 12, Mars 6, Jupiter 18 1, and Saturn 13. 
The ſix planets mentioned above are called . 4 | 
maries, or primary planets. ; becauſe, beſides: theſe, -: 4 
there are? other leſſer planets, - called. /econdaries, 
| 0ans, or ſatellites; which all revolve round pn bs 
primaries: from welt to eaſt, and at the ſame time are 
carried along with w ee e round the Sun; as 
foſlo vs. 8 0 3 OL a3" 
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% "The Earth has one. ſatellite, viz. the 7 * 
1 . Her volötion in about 25 days and a. 


” \ half, at the diſtance of about 60 ſemidiameters of the 


E _* Earth, andis eee 1 9 5 round the _ op 
g 5 with the Earth. ö Ft 

Jupiter has * machines or Kttelltei. The firſt, 
| or innet moſt, pet forms its revolution in about 1 day 
and 184 hours; at the ng of 51 ſernidiameters of 
Jupiter from his cet he ſecond revolves about. 
Jupiter in. 3 days and. 33 hours, at the diſtance of 9 
E- 270 his ſemidiameters. The third revolves in 7 days 
aud 4 hours, at the diſtance of 145 ſemidiameters. The 
fourth performs its revolution in 16 days and 17. 
_ hours, at the diſtance of 2 5* ſemidiameters. 
: Saturn has five ſatcUites.” "The firſt, or dne el 
= ' > revolves round him in 1 day and 21: hours; at che 
-_ diſtance of 4# ſemidiameters of Saturn from his cen- 
tre: The ſecond completes a revolution in 2 days 
238 hodts, at the diſtanck of 55 ſemidiameters. The 
chic in 4 days 12 bours, at the diſtance of 8 ſemidia· 
meters. The fourth in 16: days, gat the diſtance of 
48 ſemidiameters. The fifthin 19: days 8 pred 0 
© 4 the-diſtagce of 54 ſemidianerers. 7/31 


FL Wen. touches bis bod ; the diameter of the ring 
pHeiodg to the diameter of Saturn as ꝙ to 43 and the 
| void: ſpace batwixt the body of Saturn and the ring 
s equal to the breadth hof the ring; ſo that the ſtars, 
nn ͤſome ae may be ſeen between: his bo 
hand the ring I 
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: oy The 5 of Pe 2 8 e the ſun; 
and alſo the motion of the ſatellites round their pri- 


31 maries, "is called their annual motion. But beſides 
tis annual motion, they revolve alſo round their own 
Y I _ axis. from weſt to eaſt, and this is called their diurnal 
- motion. Thus the Earth Feeforms « revolution round 
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' kts Axis in the 1 of 24 THEIR from Ed 
and thereby occaſians an apparent revolutien of 


Sun and all 10 Stars og caſt” to weſt in che ane | 


Une 4 * fa: 8 bc N 

Though benden be e eon, 
., 00 4 the Earth and all the other planets ;revolye a. 
„ bout the Sun, and that the; diurn 


heavens from eaſt to welt is not real but apparent: 


yet in aſtronomical books, and in ißbe followiag de- 15 
leription of the globes too, the language is often _ | 


. | ſuited to tbe appearance of things. Thus, we we fay, 
WW The Sun riſes, ſets, or culminates. Nor is this: any 
| fault; for the ſame alteration! of ſeaſons, and the 
ſame effects will follow, whether we pee el the mo- 
= tion to the Earth or to the Sun. 
E I  Thepath or orbit which the Earth deſenbes i in re- 
: volving- round the Sun is called the Ecliptic; and 
3 


the orbits of all the other planets interſect this 5 


© circle in different, but very ſmall, angles, none; of 
tem being above 8 degrees; ſo that one half of 


f every orbit lies to the north of the Eeliptic, and the 
it other half to the ſouth of it. The points of interſed · 
1 tion-are called the nodes, whereof that by which the 
0 planet eomes from the ſouth ſide of the Eeliptie to 
ig the north ſide thereof is called the aſcending node; 
1C and the other is called the deſcending node; Talk the + 
g nne in which any orbit cuts "he Lap is called 8855 
89% : line the nde. 

* The planets, whether primary or Sece are 


| all opaque bodies, and have no light of their own; | 
but when their ſituation is ſuch, that from the earth 
ve ſee: the fide: illuminated by the Sun; then thy 
appear bright: auc reſplendent: on the other hand, 
when the ſituatiom is ſuch, that we ſee the Ude e 
| which the Sun does mot chine, then they 3 
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_ INTRODUCTION 
form, is evident; becauſe, in every poſition, theit b 
| - "bounding lines appear to be circular. oy 


All opaque bodies, and conſequently all the pla. 
+, nets, when illuminated by the Sun, caſt or project 
t. fhadows toward the part oppoſite to the ſun; and a | 
line joining the centres of the Sun and planets would, 
upon being produced, paſs through the middle of 
the ſhadow, and become its axis; and henee the 
E- ſhadow of the Earth will be biſected longitudinally 
buy the plane of the Ecliptic. If therefore the Moon, 
a t the time of oppoſition, or full moon, happen to be 
in or near the nodes, and conſequently in or near the 
FEecliptie, the Earth's ſhadow will fall in her way, and 
= while ſhe paſſes through it, ſhe will be deprived - of 
= the \Sun's illumination, by the interpoſition of the 
E -. Earth; and this is called a lunar eclipſe; and will 
be viſible in all places on the Earth's ſurface; where 
the body of the Moon is ſeen at the time. 
If the Moon, at the time of conjunction or change, 
happens to be in or near the nodes, the Moon's ſha - 
dow will fall upon the earth, and paſs along its ſur- 
face, from weſt to eaſt, and all e that come 


9 
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to be involved in the ſhadow, will for ſome minutes 
be deprived of the Sun's light, by the interpoſition of 
'> , the Moon; and this is called a /o/ar eclip/e: but in 
N 5 4 regard the ſhadow of the..moon is ſmall, and cannot 
'- — Cover/the whole ſurface of the earth, there may be 
an eclipſe of the ſon in one place, when there is none 
in another. What has been here faid, with reſpect 
to the Moon, may be eaſily applied to the fateliites 
=o bare and fntarm5 or HS ot 
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ſeem to move in elliptic orbits very-excentric, and 
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INTRODUCTION. 


all poſlible directions, ſome from weſt to eaſt, ſome. 2» 
from eaſt to welt, others from north to fora] ot. * 3 
from ſouth to norih; and their orbits have very "dif 5 
ferent inclinations to the ecliptic. The figures of 
the comets too are very different. Some of them e- 


mit beams, like hair, every way round them; and 
theſe are called hairy comets, Others have a long, 
fiery, tranſparent tail, which is always projected to- 


ward the quarter that is oppoſite to the Sun. Their 
magnitudes alſo are very different. Some appear no 


bigger than ſtars of the firſt magnitude; whilſt others 
in bulk ſeem to equal or ſurpaſs the Moon. They 
appear to be ſolid bodies, and very denſe; for ſome 
of them, in their neareſt approach to the ſan, bear a 


| heat, ſome hundreds of times greater than that of red- | 


hot iron; which would Ai Mn: cllpeite: any mat | 
ter known to us. 

The number e ee not certainly known; 
twenty. one at leaſt have been ſeen; but then of all 
theſe, the periods of three only are known with any 
degree of certainty; whereof one appeared in 1531, 
1607, 168 2, and 1758, its period being 35 years; ano- 
ther was ſeen in 1532, 1661, and is again expetted i in 
1789, its period being 129 years; and the third ap- 
peared laſt in 1680, whoſe period being 575 years, 


cannot be expected to return till 2255. 


The ſolar ſyſtem is every where ſurrounded: with 


| the fixed ſtars; ſo called, becauſe they keep the ſame 
ſituation at all times with reſpe&t to one another, with- | 


out any of the motions we obſerve in the planets. 
The fixed ſtars, when viewed with the beſt of te- 
leſcopes, appear no bigger than points: which proves 


at once that they are at an immenſe diſtance from us, 
and that they ſhine. by their own proper light. The 
diſtance indeed is not exactly known, and perhaps ne · 


ver TR but aſtronomers ſeem to agree in this, 1 
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2 2 de en ſtars. are at leaſt 100, 00 times farther from i | 


8 than we ure from the Sun; and that our Sun viewed 


. from # fixed ſtar would appear no digger than a ſtar 
* . Hoes: to us. And it is generally ſuppoſed,” that one 
ſtar's appearing larger or brighter than another, is 
2 D ee e being at different diſtances from us. 
t tlbe number of ſtars viſible to the naked eye at a- 
1 ny time in che upper bemiſphere, i is not above a thou 
: * | fand t that is, about two thouſand in all. The /Bri- 
A tim catalogue indeed contains about 3000; but then 
tit includes a vaſt number which, cannot be ſeen with- 
EZ Dot the help. IE ͤ v ĩ˙ 0 
Aſttonomers conſidet the fixed ſtark "YY many 
5 . bene aubich-probably are as diſtant from one another 
| 3 as outiſun 1 is from the ſtars. Theſe ſuns too are — 
to be attended, each- of them, with a number 
3 85 planets, which they illuſtrate, warm, and-cheriſh 
. 85 conſtituting ſo many ſyſtems as there are ſtars, and 
mY _ repleniſhed with / inhabitants, !'- Theſe we may 
A regard as ſo many theatres; in xwhich the Creator diſ. 
I plays his era power, and, avdneſs. This gives 
"$ 2 an Ulbcious idea of the 
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; 1000 or Jphere," is 4 rbund be 
every part of its ſurface ęqua 
from 4 point within it, called n 
and may be conceived to he formed 
fa ſemicircle round its diameter. 
& - paſſing through | the centre: of n a 


vg it into two equal 
called a great circle,” 


Ark the ſphere into two ut 
d [mall or leffer circles; 


s 


+ 


they are parallel. 
The poles of a great circle are two points on the 


every where equally diſtant from the great circle. 


through its centre and poles, and- conſpgpently. * 
e , to its plane. 
Circles paſſing through the poles and axis of any 
| great circle are called its ſecondaries. 5 
I The carth being of a ſpherical figure, its exterior 
| parts, ſoch as ſeas, cauntries, cities, Gc. are fitly 


* 255 is called a terreſtrial globe. | 
=. A globe having the ſtars, and conſtellations delinea- 


as we have of them in the heavens, tlie globe muſt 


: e in the centre. 
The globes are hung in a \ Lon ele; or ring, com- 
* Abel called the brazen meridian, {which is placed in 
a wooden frame, whoſe upper ſurface is uſually term- 
ae d the wooden horizon. They have likewiſe a horary 
or hour circle, divided into twice 12 hours, with a 
movxeable index; as alſo. a ſlip of braſs divided into 
90 degrees, with a nut and ſerew, called. the .qua- 
0  drant of altitude. To theſe may be added the ſemi- 


of all which will appear in what follows. 

In order to determine the ſituation of places on 
ide earth, and the poſition of the ſtars, the globe of 
time earth is ſuppoſed to be invironed with ſeveral ima - 


3 8 . TAE DE SCRIPTION. 1 Chap. * ; 
denominated parallels of ſome Feat circle to which | 


ſurface of the ſphere, diametrically oppoſite, and 


E The axis of a great circle is. a tight line paſſing 


repreſented on the ſurface of a globe, and ſuch-a one 


ted on its ſurface is called a celeſtial globe. And in 
order to bave ſuch a view of the ſtars on the globe, | 


3 i be ſuppoſed to be , and the mira eye | 


. 5 Cirele of poſition, and mariner's compaſi. The Us | 1 


circles, which being extended to the ſky, form q 
like. circles in the beavens; and theſe are e 10 | 
Linker AIRY are] . e Wt 5 1 85 oO 
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Of the circles of the ſphere, ſome always fetal 
= rhe late poſition ; and are therefore called 25 Kay, 45 
 immoveable. Others vary theit place or poſiti A 
cording to the ſituation of the e Rand on ba 5 4 
account are called moveable. 
The fixed or immoveable circles' are the FOI 
| nnd the Ecliptic, with their ſecondaries and parallels; 
: and theſe are delineated on the ſurface of the globes. 
The © moveable circles' are the Horizon, with its 
ſecondaries and parallels ; and theſe are not delinea- 
ted on the ſurface of the globes, but” repreſented by 
the wooden horizon, the braſs 1e and e 
of altitude. 5 5 
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'L of the Equator, Mts fee aries and parallel. 
1. The Equator, called alſo the Equintitial, and 
| wp mariners the Line, is that great circle” in whoſe 
plane the · earth performs its diurnal revolution round 
its axis, from welt to caſt; or it is that great eirele, 
parallel to which the ſtars ſeem” to turn round the 
earth from eaſt to welt in the ſpace of 24 hours. 
The name Equator is commonly given to the a- 
bove circle when conſidered as deſcribed on the earth, 
and the name Eguinoctial is more uſually applied to 
denote the ſame circle, nen conſidered as ng mg 
to the heavens. - 
The Equator divides the globe of the earthy an - 
alſo the whole heavens," into two equal par 0 7 
the. Southern and Northern Hemiſpheres, 
The dquaror, like all other cireles, is divided d 
| 260 equal parts, called” degrees; each 1 
| 6o-equal parts, Oy minutes ; exch/rainure Inte WD. 
| ſeconds, „ 2 J 
»Fhe-axis. of de Equator is as: called the: ar „ EY 
e * TR Axis 18 8 the' World: "Or of gs 
8 


oy Drsc air ion Chap. l. 


this axis are called the Poles of the world, the-one 
he Nerth Pole, and the other the Sauthh Pole. This 
axis is an ry line in the heavens, and i is re- 
: =, by the wire on which the slodes turn 
8 a 
. Great Wel N through the poles of the 
© Equator; and interſeQing its plane at right angles, are 
- ſecondaries of the Equator: and with reſpect to pla- 
ces on the earth, theſe are called meridians; but 
Vith reſpect to the heavens, they are often called 
| houteircles and ſometimes circles of aſcenſion.  * 
On the terreſtrial globe twelve meridians are com- 
| monly drawn, viz. one through every 15 degrees of 
che Equator, making thereby the difference of an hour 
betwixt the places through which they paſs. But on 
the celeſtial globe there are uſually but two meri- 
dians drawn, croſſing the Equinoctial at the liance 
of yo degrees from one n and thereby di 
_ ding it into four quadrants. mY 
The intermediate meridians on both globes are 
ſopplied by the braſs- circle, in which the globe is 
hung, hence called the b-azer meridian. This is di- 
vided on the eaſt ſide into four quadrants, each be- 
ing. 90 degrees. The graduation th NG two upper 
_ quadrants begins at the Equator, and proceeds to ei- 
tber Pole; but on the two other quadrants the gra- 
Austion begins at the Poles, and proceeds to the . 
quator. „ Me On 
[Geographers' aſſume one of the State 7 wa for the 
fett, commonly that paſſing through the metropolis 
et their on country. Thus, the Engliſh. geogra- 
phers generally make the meridian of London their 
uſt; the Fre that of Paris; and the Dutch that 
of Amſter dan. In ſea · charts we find ſometimes. the 
8 . 2 ſometimes ds Clear, l 
hoe NS T * Latitude RK 
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Latitude is the neareſt' diſtance of a 8 in de. 
res and minutes, north or fouth from the Equator,” 4 
found by bringing the place to the brazen HO 7 
and is always equal to the elevation of the Pole. -, 
Latitude is either North or South; that i is, i tht © 
| be in the northern 2 it is in North 
itude; and if in the ſouthern hemiſphere, it i 
South Latitude and the N latitode is thas. of 
the poles, viz. go degrees. * 
The elevation of the Pole, or the beight.of 4 
Pole above the Horizon, is equal to the latitude of 
the place: for if von be ſituated under the Equator, | 
both Poles will reſt in the Horizon; if you remove 
from the Equator, and travel one degree toward the 
north; the North ' Pole will riſe one degree, and the 
South Pole will be as much depreſſed; if you = 
two degrees to the north, the North Pole will ries _ 
two degrees, and will conſtantly keep pace wick 1 
your diſtance from the Equator; that is, it will a. 
ways be equal to the latitude of the place. Or, the 
ſame truth may be thus demonſtrated. From the? . 
to the Horizon is 90 degrees, and from the Pole to 
the Equator is go degrees; from both take away 
the diſtance betwixt the Zenith and the Pole, and 
there will remain the diſtance betwixt the Zenith. - 
and the Equator ; that is, the latitude of the place, 
equal to the diſtance betwixt the Pole and the Hori- 
zon ; that is, the elevation or height of the Pole. 
| Longitude is the diſtance of a place, in degrees and 
minutes, eaſt. or weſt, from the firſt meridian ; and + 
found on the Equator, by bringing. the * to we 
brazen meridian. IF 
| Longitude is either Faſt or Weſtz that is, if ne 4 
place lie on the Eaſt of the firſt meridian, it is in Eaſt 
Longitude-; and if on the Weſt of the firſt meridian, 
it WA in Weſt S . and the * . 1 
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Fux DESCRIPTION Cbap. I. 

bp this yay of reckoning, is 180 degrees. But ſome 
- " equnt eaſtward from the firſt meridian quite round the 
| globe; and then the greateſt longitude is 300 degrees. 
On the Equator a degree of. longitude is equal to 
Bo geographic miles; and ſo a mile and minute on the 
© "Equator ate equal: but as any two meridians.con- 
antly approach nearer and nearer to one another, till 
0 at laſt they. meet and croſs: each other at the Pole; 
| "and as in all latitudes there are the ſame number of 
| degrees and minutes, or the ſame difference of longi- 
tue betwixt theſs two meridians, it is obvious, that 
' "phe degrees will leſſen, and the minutes turn ſmaller, 
4s the latitude inereaſes, or as you remove from the 
Egquator, and go toward the pole; ſo that a degree 
dr minute of longitude will be different in difterent la- 
tttudes. This is ſo much the caſe, that in the lati- 
.. tude of 60 degrees, 30 miles is equal to a degree of 


* 


L longitude, and half a mile equal to a minute- The 
following table exhibits the number of miles contain- 
dd in a degree of lopgitude in every degree of latitude. 
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T The OT. of 'the ſun to the meridian of any place 
Es: called his \cu/mination, and the inhabitants. then 
|. - countt2 of the clock ; and hence this circle is called 
E the meridian, that is, the mid-day circle, And of 
two places, that which lies more eaſterly counts 
| - noon, and every other hour, ſooner than the place 
that lies more weſterly. And ſhould a perſon fer out 
from any place, ſuppoſe from London, and travel 0] 
_ eaſtward quite round the globe, he will, by t the time 
be returns to London, gain a day, or count a day | 
n han the inbabitants of London, that is, their 
c Sunday to bim will be Monday. And, on the con - 
trary, if he had travelled weſtward, he would have 
Ioſt a day, or counted one day leſs; that is, Tray 
3 ar London, to him would be Saturday, ; | 
323ꝙ. All lefſer Circles. parallel to the * re call- 
Li ed its parallel; but with reſpect to places on the 
earth, they are alſo called parallels of latitude, and 
with reſpect to any point in the heavens, they ar 
. called parallels of declination. . 1 

Tbe declination of 4 point in the heavens: oi; of | 
the ſan, or of a ſtar, is an arc of the meridian paſling 
through the fun or ſtar, and intercepted enn the 
ſun or ſtar and the Equator. 

Declination is either North or South: "For if the 
fn or ſtar be to the north of the Equator, it is ſaid 
to have norih declination; and if to the ſouth of the 
- Equator, it is faid to have fouth declination : and the | 
be declination of any Point in the heavens is 90 

geo. | 

Of the parallels of en e four are e remarkable, 

and diſtinguiſhed by particular names, viz. the two 

Tropics, and the two Polar Circles. © 

The two Tropics are on different ſides of the E- 

— quator, each 23 degrees and 30 minutes diſtant from 
i. "That which les it in e northern e 
a ; 185 | E A 
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gelt. J. or THE GLOBES . hb 
called the Tropic of Cancer, becauſe it hs 
Eeliptic i in the ſign Cancer; and the other, which lies 
in the ſouthern hemiſphere, is called the Tropic of . 
Capricorn, becauſe it touches the ecliptic. in be fign 
Capricorn. 

Theſe two . are 2 Halte of the: Ga * 
clination; and are called tropica, becauſe, when. be 
ſun arrives t them, he turns back again wi whe 


The two >Polar Gelee are e deſcribed round the po og 
at the diſtance of 23 degrees and 30 minutes. That 
which is deſcribed round the north pole is called the 
Arctic Circle, from Arctos, or the Bear, a conſtel 
lation ſituated near that place in the heavens, . 
hence this pole is ſometimes. called the Arctic Pole. - 

Tbe other polar circle, which is deſeribàd round the 
ſouth pole, is called the Autartic Girele, as being op- 
poſite. to the former; and hence the ſouth pole is | 
ſometimes called the Antartic Pole. a 

The polar circles limit or bound the places where 
the fun Tots daily.; for herons. them the fun revolves 
without ſetting. - _ ad 
| The two tropics and two polar circles; di vide the oY 
whole ſurface of the globe into five parts, called zone, |} 

that is, belts or girdles, viz. oe torrid, two tempe - 
rate, and two frigid. 

be torrid zone -comprehends the whale ſpace be- 
twixt the two tropics, quite round the globe, being 
47 degrees broad; and is called torrid, on account of 
the excellive heat which prevails there. 

- \Geographers call the inhabitants of the torrid gone" 

| Amphi/cians, becauſe their noon-ſhadow is caſt to- 

ward the north or ſouth, according as the ſun is 

ſouthward or northward of their zenith; and when 
the ſun is in their zenith, they are then called Aſcians, 
| Oey: nies. W 9 
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5 25 bo TAE bDbssenir rr ON Chap: L 
ue torrid zone is remarkable for the tropical 
1 winds; viz. the trade · winds, the monſoons, the ſea 
EY” and land breezes. 

I The trade - winds Mow: conſtantly, or all ths" woe 
over, from ſome point of eaſt, viz. they blow from 
* north-eaſt, on the north {ide of the equator; and 
tom the ſouth-eaſt, on the ſouth ſide of the equator ; 
| and toward the equator, almoſt due eaſt; but under, 
or very near the equator, the wind is a little variable, 
and ſometimes it is a calm for a month together. The 
trade · winds are not confined within the tropics, but 
extend beyond them to the latitude or 30 degrees, 
both north and ſouth. | 
The monſoons are periodical winds; which blo , 
fix months of the year in one direction, and the 
other ſix months in the oppoſite direction. The 
- _ changing or ſhifting of the monſoons is uſually at- 
tended with terrible ſtorms of rain, thunder, and 
lightning; which commonly happens about the time 
of the equinoxes. The monſoons do not extend a- 
dove 200 leagues from land, and obtain W in the 
Indian ſeas. 1 
_ = The ſea and land besen are winds which Vow 
from noon till midnight from the ſea ; and from mid- 
2 OO” till noon they blow from the land, Theſe ſel- 
8 dom extend above two or three leagues from the ſhore. 
| At Jamaica, and in the Carribee iflands, they have 
e eas, uſually in July, Auguſt, or September; 
the wind, during the hurricane, frequently Vveerihg, 
: and blowing i in every direction. | 
| ©" Beyond the latitude of 30 degrees, both north and 
4A unk, the variable winds take place, which blow from 
alll the points of the compaſs, at different times, but 
Ape e from the weſt, than from any other point. 
At the north pole the wind blows always from the 
boub, ag, At the ſouth. pole, e from the north; 
5 . and | 
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and yet at cout of them 42 BY; blow ney in the A 
5 ſame direction. 7 wg 
The two temperate zones lie on either ſide of the — 
globe, and comprehend the ſpaces between the tro: 
pics and the polar circles, being 43 degrees in breadth; 
and are called temperate, on account of the clemeney 
Las their weather. | 
The inhabitants of the temperate zones are by geo- 
graphers called Heteroſcians, enen their noon · ſha 
dow is always caſt one way. _ 
The two frigid or frozen zones, are thoſe. ſpaces on: 
the globe that are included within the two polar cir- 
cles; and are called frigid, or frozen, on account of 
the exceſſive cold which obtains there. 
I be inhabitants of the frigid zones are called Pe- 
riſcians, becauſe their ſhadow i is ſometimes caſt round 
about them. 
By another ſet of. the equator's parallels are forme 
ed the climates. 
A climate is a tract 26 the canth's ae Weise 
between the equator and a parallel of latitude, or be- 
tween. two parallels, of ſuch a breadth, that tge 
length of the longeſt day in the one, exceeds that in A 
the other by half an hour. But within the polar cir= 
cles, the breadth of a climate is ſuch, that the length 
of a day, or the time of the ſun's continuance above 
the horizon without ſetting, is a month en in the 
one parallel than in the other. 
Under the equator the day is always 12 bans” is 
8p long; but in other places not ſo; and if you remove 
from the equator, either north or ſouth, till your - ; | 
longeſt day be twelve hours and a half, and there draw | 
2 parallel, the ſpace betwixt the equator and that pa- 
rallel is called the fir rſt climate, and by conceiving 
parallels to be drawn in this manner, at the increaſe 
2 * RIS you: ü have 24 half-hour clie.: 85 Ts _ 
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denne botwhet the, equator and the arktie polar, and 


che like number betwixt the 1 od the ankartie 
ral 

Under the polar civeles the Jonpeſt day bs 24 hours 

2 . _ "*epinplete 3 for the ſun, when at the tropic, - ſkims 

IP eee and as you wore be · 
Voond the polar circles, the ſun makes ſome ftay above 


Ss the horizon; and revolves for days, weeks, or months, 
wWichout ſetking; and the further you advance, the 
A Loge. yt of the ſun above the . conftantly 

50 6s, t ill you arrive at the poles, where they en- 
1 the ſus prefence for ſix months together, and 
have him ander their horizon for the like ſpace of 
time; ſo that their whole year may be ſaid to confift 

| of one day and one nigbt. 

| » If: therefore you remove from the polar civle to- 
ward the pole, till the ſun's continuance above the 

0 ry without ſetting, be one month, and there 

draw a parallel, the ſpace included betwixt the polar 

{ .- cirdl6 and that parallel, makes the firſt month · climate; 

And by rng f paralſels in this manner, at the in⸗ 

| Ertaſe of every month, you will have [ix month-cli- 
mates betwixt each polar citele and the pole, which, 
With the 48 half-hour ones, make the number of the 
"Theſe eite continually Jertwils in breadhlf, the 

A  Vitrhee- they are from the equator. The Hel of 

4 5 Latitude in which they begin and ed. their re · 

n 1 88885 is ed 25 the following! 2985 
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1. The 3 is Dat; 15 3 in | Whoſe a 


* Earth performs her annual revolution round the 
Sun, or in which the Sun ſeems to move round 2 8 


Earth, once a. year. 
This circle is called the Ecliptic, from the word - 


” eclipſe; becauſe no eclipſe, either of the ſun of moon, 
| happens, but when the moon is in or near the Pine | 


of this circle. 
The ecliptic makes an angle Sith the equinotial 


. f 23 degrees and 30 minutes, and interſects it in 
two oppolite points, called the Eguinoctial Points; 


and the two points in the ecliptic that are go degrees 


Aiſtant from the equinoctial points, are called the 
SBolſtitial Points. The two meridians paſſing through 
.. thele four points, are, by way of eminence or diſtinc- 
tion, called Colures: whereof that which paſſeth through- 


the equinoctial points is called the Equinodtial Colure; 
and the other, paſſing through the ſolſtitial points, 
and {> at right angles to the former, is called 8. N 


. ; Feline Colure. 


When the ſun 1 at the equinodijal. points, he 


+ has no declination, ſhines equally to both poles, and 
ide day is then equal to the night all the world over; 
and hence the points themſelves, and alſo the time 
725 op the ſun paſſes them, are called the Seeder. = 


of theſe points, that which he paſſeth the 21ſt 


5 3 Marc „and likewiſe the time of tranſition, is 
—  ealled. the: Vernal Equinox; and the other, which 
be paſſeth the 2 3d of September, as alſo the time 7" 
3 tranſition, is. called the Autumnal Equinox. 8 * 
=P he 


When the ſun-arrives at the ſolſtitial points, 
then at his greateſt diſtance from the equator, or has 
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nutes; and here bf in his receſs from the equa- 


tor, he returns toward it again: and hence theſe 
points, and likewiſe the time of the ſun's pang.” 
them, are called the S9//tices : whereof that which 
he paſſes the 21ſt of June, as alſo the time of tranſi- 


Which he paſſes the 22d of December, as likewiſe the 
time of tranſition, is called the Winter. Solſtice: And 


tion, is called the Summer Solſtice; and the other, | 


all places on the fame ſide of the equator with the ſol- 


ſtice in which the ſun is, have then their longeſt day, 


and ſhorteſt night. 
The ecliptic is divided tg 12 equi parts, ealled 
E Signs, each ſign being 30 degrees. Theſe begin at 
ttme vernal interſection of the ecliptic with the equas 
tor, and are numbered from weſt to eaſt. The names 
and characters of the ſigus, with the months INES. 
ö the ſun enters them, are as follows. 


1 Aries, 
12. Tan 
| 5 Gemini, Fs 
„ Me 3 
35. Leo, 
3 Virgo, 9 5 
. Libra,” VVV 
8. Sn £ October. e 
Ys 8 13 =. November. 
N 10. Capricornus, 
925 „ Aquarius,” ; 


1 


8 


26 a 5 . — 
go 
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January. 


= 


12: Piſces, ' | . F 


3 


f 5 Y N 3 3 
5 Auguſt. „ ig 
25 1 ” 
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The ſigns are divided i into Nerthern and South „ 


. and into Aſcending and Deſcending. . 


= _ tic which is to the north of the equator, and are 5 
72 . * fix, viz. Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, 
. Paid be he e * * hat halt. "cpa * 


Tbe northern ſigns poſſeſs — balf of 16 NS . = 


; 2 þ AE Dr 60 RIP ron * . 
1 liptic whit] is to the ſouth of the equator, and. 
are the latter ſix, viz. Libra, Scorglos. Sagittarius, | 
| Caprigorvus, Aquarius, Nees, 
. The aſcending ſigus are thoſe ſix through which the 
fan aſcends from the ſouth toward the north, viz. Ca- 
pricornus, Aquarius, Piſces, Aries, Taurus, Gemi- 
ni. The deſcending {igns are thoſe ſix through which 
the ſun deſcends from the north toward the ſouth, 
namely, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, n ee Sa- 
Wh. gittarius. | p 
te poles of the ecliptic are two points, every 
where 90 degrees diſtant from it, and are ſituated in 
tte ſolſtitial 8255 at the diſtance of 23 degrees and 
E DB 30 minutes from the poles of the . world; - ſo that 
While the earth. revolves round its als, the polar 
- circles are deſcribed by them. _ 
2. Great circles paſſin ng through the pales of the 
. ecliptic, and conſequently inter ſecting its plane at 
right angles, are en of the ecliptic; and 
Vith reſpect; to the Le aha are called Weis of Lon- 
itude. 

= 5 The dee ofa 2 lar, or 12 point 10 the heavens, 
i an arc of the circle of * itude paſſing throu h 
- the given ſtar or. point, and intercepted berwinxt the 
* and the ſaid ſtar or point. And if the 1 

or point be ſituated to the north of the . it fl | 
called North Latiinde; but if to the fouth of 
— ecliptic, | it is cafled For Latitude. OE 2 To 
I The longitude of any point in the heavens, (as of 
. a ſtar or planet, Ge,), is an arc of the ecliptic inter- 
| - - Cepted betwixt the vernal interſection, or firſt point 
3 © "of Aries, and the circle af Jengitude palling age... 
E Ge pag Hagen ; 
”  _ . By a bg, p VION frequently understand all. 
EL * es of the heavens comprebended betwixt two 
— ani of of aa WI one cuts the 3 | 
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ated in the ſpace comprehended by the two circles of 


longitude which cut the ecliptic in the firſt and laſt 

points of that ſign. 3 

be degree and minute of any * eut in the e- 
eliptie by a circle of longitude paſſing through a ſtar 


or planet, is called the place of that ſtar or planet. 


Here obſerve, that the ſun moves always in the eclip- 


tic, and confe quently has no latitude; and it not be- 
very leaf to o fay the Sun's Longitude, the fame _ 


| bs expreſſed by aſſi his place, viz. the de- | 
£7 Nee, and minute fun eclivtic he is in. Kg E 
_ The tefreftrial globe has none of the cireles of bo- 
gitude deſcribed upon it; and upon the celeſtial globe 
they are uſually drawn only through the bogkining or 
firſt point of every ſign: 1 the intermediate ones 


are ſupplied by faſtening the quadrant of altitude to 


the pole of the ecliptic, and applying the fidueial or 
en edge thereof to the flar or point in que- 


The twelve ſigns of the edliptlc originally” took. 


their names from. the like number of conſteltations in F 1 
. -the heavens, which at ' firſt were ſituated in or near + © 


the places of the ſigns. But the ſituation of theſe 


_ © conſtellations and the ſigns is now very different z for 


T by a flow motion of the equinoctial points from eaſt 


ds weſt, at the rate of one degree in 72 e 2 2 


D Piſces is now 


the preceſſion. of the equinoxes, the con 


and the conſtellation Aries into the place of the fign 
Taurus, and fo of the reſt, © Theſe conſtellations . 
therefore differ in ſituation from the ſigns called by 


got into the place of the ſign gong | 


| their names, are different things, and not at all robe. =. | 
7 8 | | 


3 All kr circles pull to the un: veal bs 
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led its Parallels ; but with reſpect to ihe heavens 

© are called Parallels of Latitude.  _ \ 
If two circles be drawn parallel to the FA RR on 

: different ſides of. it, each at the diſtance of 8 degrees. 


from it, the ſpace or girdle comprehended betwixt 
ttheſe two parallels, \16 degrees broad, and divided in 
the middle by the ecliptic, will comprehend within it 
-: the orbits of 22 the e and is called the wo 
diac. 


The e is bo 1 ents nn F 5 the con- 


ſtellations therein reſemble the form of ſome animal. 

All that part of the heavens which is to the north of 
the zodiac, is called the Northern Region, and all to 
3 the ſouth of the zodiac is called the Southern Region. 


On the celeſtial globe are delineated the fixed 


ſtars; which aſtronomers divide into ſix claſſes. Thoſe 
that appear biggeſt, and excel in luſtre; occaſioned 
probably by their being nearer to us than the reſt, are 


called Stars of the firſt magnitude; thoſe: next to 


them in bigneſs and luſtre, are Stars of the 'ſe- 
cond magnitude; and ſo on, till we come to the 
Stars of the ſi. xth magnitude, which are the ſmalleſt 
ſtars that can be diſcerned by the naked eye. Beſides | 
All theſe, there are a vaſt number of ſtars that can 
only be ſeen b the help of a teleſcope; and theſe - 
HD are called Teleſcopic Stars. | 


The ancients diſtributed the ſtars i into comfieliardodi, 


= -Marifas, or ſyſtems of ſtars; to which they gave 
names from the animals or things repreſented b. 
them, or from the fables of their religion. And ſuch 


ſtars as could not be reduced to any of the conſtella- 55 


| | tions, they. called Unformed Stars. Beſides all 


which there is a remarkable tract, that goes quite 


8 round the heavens, and appears in ſome parts ſingle, - 
in others double, called the Galaxy, or Milky Way, of 
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ſſmall ſtars Gituated therein; of which none can be al. 
5 tinetiy ſeen without a teleſcope. 85 
' © The ancient aſtronomers made up and gave n names. b 
55 to 48 conſtellations, viz. 12 in the Zodiac, 21 in 
the northern region, and 15 in the ſouthern. To 
which modetn aſtronomers have added one in the 
Zodiac, one in the northern region, 14 in the ſouthern, 
and Hevelius has compoſed 10 conſtellations out of ; 
the unformed ſtars, | So that the number of conſtel- 
lations on our modern, globes are 74, containing in 
all, according to Mr Flamſteed, about 3000 ſtars, * 
Wich a good many are of the teleſcopic kind. The 
Latin and Engliſn names of the conſtellations, witn 
Mr Flamſteed's account of the REL of ſtars in 1 
esch of them, here follow. WES Hop «pr 
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dee een 
9. Sagittarius, The Archer, % Ml 
10. n ieee, 
11. Aquarius, The Water-bearer, 108 
12. f 8 ie Hesses, : 1143 
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et ! 1. Columba Nerz, ©, © 
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9. le 
10. Triangalum 
CE > hel pale, 
| 12. Dorado, 
3. P , 
14. Then, f 
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"The Confltlons rigde out of the Unforme „ 
7 | by Hevelius are, e D000 en 
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* Puldeculs et Anſer, 
. Sutin Sobies] „ 


per names; ſuch as, 5 or 8 ng 1 Pee - | | 
"* 20 an, Arcturus, Aldebaran, or the Bull's Eye, 1 ö 
an ſometimes à cluſter of ſtars gets a particular 
name; ſuch ag, tbe Pleiades, or Seven * 

ide conſtellation. Taurus or the Bull. 

On ſome globes are inſerted Bayer's. letters; ewe 0 
= the firſt letter of the Greek alphabet is affixed 
rothe biggeſt ſtar in each conſtellation: the ſecond to 
the next; and ſo on: 1 which means: my e e- 


5 pointed out. 7 a” 
BE oſerve; that FIT ars nent 4 
by the ancients 0 now vaniſhed, and are not to 
be found; and, on the other hand, that bee new. a 
ars are now vilible to the naked eye, that had never 
$ | * ſeen by the ancients; and finally they tell us, 
tat e ee ps ne BY, 
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g or viſible r ere from the lower or id. | 
; b.- * wit & 

The ann is i called; as VER the circle which | 
thn; our view: or proſpect; and is whually OY 
 ringuilded into Senſible and Rational. 5 
The ſenſible horizon i is a circle whoſe plane touches | 
the ſurface of the earth at the place of the ſpectator, 
and being extended all around to the ſky, ſeparates 
the viſible part of the heavens from that which is in- Z 
- viſible. Ang hence the ſun or ſtars before riſing, are 
- Ja to he under the horizon; at riſing, they are in 
, the horizon; and after-riſing, they are ſaid 10 be- 
bove the berzon. This circle,” at land, r bl 
2 5 0 e on account of the . 
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The rational and is a > on; - cir 1 


through the centre of the earth, parallel to thefenht- 


ſible hor 
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55 pariſon of che immenſe diſtance of the ſon and rs, 
aſtronomers neglect it, and conſider the (Etilih — | 
rational horizon as coinciding in the heaven: and 
this they do ſafely; for the èarth viewed from he 

| ſun or ſtars, would appear as a very ſmall point. 


But this diſtance being nothing, in m- 


Phe horizon is divided into four quarters, aue | 


0 quarter into 90 degrees. The four quartering paints 
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are called the Cardinal Pot: Wn 5 "viz. . . 
North, and South: e * 
ne r thay Orizo! cut by the 

— equator toward ſun · riſing, and the weſt i is that 

ol the horizon cut by the equator toward. ſun-leti 
The north and ſouth are oppoſite points of the — 7 
on, each yo degrees from the eaſt and weſt; Where - 
of the north lies to the right hand, when you fland 


with Four face to the "wel and the ſouth hes) to) the | : 


left. vhs 
*Miiviciers: dieide the porte into, tirey⸗ w. nt. 


pate, called Points of the Compaſs ; and conſequent- 


ly each quarter is divided into eight points; which 
are reckoned: from the Wee and ſouth toward e 
eaſt and weſt, thus. ne EO 
From North to Eaſt, called the: Northeaſt ? quarter, 
are eight points; 1 . N. by E. 2. N * EI 
1 N. E. by N.; 4. N. E.; 5. * 
L N. E; NI N.; 3. : a 
From North to Welt, called te . t. we 7 quar- 
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en ee called the South:eaſt e 
are Wr, points; viz. 1. S. by EA 2. 8's. 5 3. 
. 5 8.; 4. 8. E. 4 I 8. E. by Ez 6 E. 1 
EE by $:8.Kk 3 7 
From South to Weſt, tied the- Sant he 1 oft guar: - 
1 n ts nadel, To - ** —— 2. . "Wo; 3 | 
In W. by 8.3 V 
tot at horizon is * 13 per 
forface of the wooden frame, wherein the globes ate 
placed ; and er are defcribed ſeveral concentric 
Arcles 3 the innermoſt of which is divided into de- 
a numbered from eaſt and weſt, till they | 
degrees, at the north and ſouth points. 
r of theſe concentric circles. repreſents che e- 
node into ſigus and degrees, to which is fit. - 
Ted circle of months and days. And theſe two circles . 
3 as kalendar for ſhewing the ſun's place at any 
time There is like wiſe another of 
| Cercle cireles with the hit": Points of the 
ZE : 4 wpaſs inſeribed uppn it. iP, 
3 * 3 "The centre of the: ſenſible bee is: the . of. 
bw e ſpectator, and the centre of the rational horizon 
* wan centre of the earth; and the poles of either, 
ag the ſame, are called the Zenith ' and Nair, 
% — ths the zenith is the higheſt point in the heavens, 
bor the point ditectiy over our Hoady, and the 1 27 
ny point directly under our feet. =o 
72.-Great'circles paſſing chrough the zenith YA na- "3 R 
a and conſequently cutting the horizon at right 
— angles, are Secondaries of the horizon; and are A 
* : 5 5 _ monly” called Vertical Gireles, or ee, 
= The vertical circle paſſing through. the Goch an 
= ſouth. points of the We is alſo the meridian of 
: . he ee . when the” tun or a darf is * — 
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' aired. * hen bear due ſouth,” +0 5 1 
Circle divides the lobe, and the whole heavens, in 
two parts, called the Baſtern and Weſtern Henn. 4 
332 When the ſun arrives at the upper part of 
this circle, it is then mid-day, and hen he comes 10 i 
_ the lower part of it, it is then mid-night, . - ol 
The vertical circle paſſing through the caſt — 0 _ 
5 welt points of the horizon, is called the Prime Verti 
cal, or Circle of Eaſt and Weſt; and when the ſun or 
a a Nar are upon this circle, they are then due caſt or 1 
que welt, according as they. appear in the: caltern or "Mi 
_ weſtern. hemiſphere. _. 2 
The azimuth. of any object in. the; Bes is att 5 
are of the horizon intercepted between the vertical 4 
| circle paſling through it, and the north or ſouth point 
of the 2 Thus, if a. vertical circle paſſing 1 
through a ſtar cut the horizon in a point 70 degrees 1 | 3 
from . we ſay, the ſtar's azimuth is 70 de- 
12 from the dane or 11 er ben | 
The Amplitude of any ME is an arc of: et 10 „ 8 J 
ihn intercepted: betwixt the point .where the may 
object riſes or ſets, and the points of caſt or well oP 
The amplitude of an object or ſtar riſing is called Ars 8 N 
tive or Oriental; and that of an object ſetting is 
named Occaſiue or Occidental. And both theſe are_ 
again. denominated: Northern or Southern, accords" 
ing as the object riſes or ſets to the north or 5 * 
_the points of eaſt and weſt, FR 
Amplitude ſhews the babe ap ths II a a oft ; 
" with reſpect to eaſt or weſt, at their riſing or 
1 and is reſtricted to that: but the azimuth br 
_ exhibits their bearing with reſpe&t-ro-noxth-and:-{ 


at any time, when either above or under the horizon. 
3. All leſſer circles parallel to the: horizon are gal. 
led ite Parallels; me. with DN bo the ie 1 
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8 
. are alfo' « 
" Meitude” 
. akitude of a aw! or . point in c 1 
_ 15 an are of a vertical "cirele intercepted betwixt the 
1 ſar or point and the horizon. If the ſtar or point be 
upon the meridian, it is then called the Meridian Al. 
| ogg The complement of altitude, or what it | 
bk ' wants of. go degrees, is called the Zenith Diſtance. "TIC 
The want of vertical circles and parallels of alti- 
1 "tude on the globe is ſupplied by the quadrant of alti - 
rude, which being ſcrewed: to the braſs meridian in 
| 4 Fes = the zenith, and having its lower end put in betwixt 
| the globe and wooden horizon, may be turned about 
to any point required. The fiducial edge repreſents _ 
the vertical circles, and the degrees theygen deſcribe 
"7 parallels of altitude. 
By altering the poſition. of ihe obs. bos ſet of 
1 „ may be made to repreſent or ſupply the place 
of another ſet. Thus, if the poles of the world be 
= brought to the zenith and nadir, the equator will co- 
nei with the horizon, the meridians will become 
vertical circles, and he. parallels of declination will 
become almacgnthers, 9 rallels of altitude. In 
. 8 like manner, if the poles the ecliptic be brought | 
3 3s td the zenith and nadir, the ecliptic will coincide with 
the horizon, the circles of longitude will become ver- 
„ circles, and the Parallels of Wativude. will become 
_ _ almacanthers, - - 
go 4 . The equator was $25 4 with the horizon, 
be perpendicular; or oblique to it. 
Parallel Sphere is that . e the equa- | 
tor coincides wich the horizon; and conſec vently the 
| puns mos {90g of” * the former will alles all i me 
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by perpendicular to the horizon. The inhabitants of 
this ſphere are thoſe who live under the equinottial. 

An Oblique Sphere is that poſition where the equa- 
tor makes oblique angles with the horizon. This is 


the poſition every where, 9 under the equator 
and the poles. 


That arc of any parallel of declination, which 
ſtands above the horizon, is called the Diurnal Arc; 
and the remaining part of that parallel, under the 
Meena is called the Vocturnal Arc. 

Right Aſcenſion of the fun, moon, or any ſtar, is 


an are of the equator, intercepted betwixt the begin- 


ning or firſt point of Aries, and that point which 
riſes with them in a right ſphere, or which comes to 
the meridian with. them in an oblique ſphere; and is 
counted either in degrees, or in hours and minutes £75 
1 15 degrees being allowed to an hour. : 
\ Oblique Aſcenſion or Deſcenſion of the ſun, an, moon, 
or any ſtar, is an arc of the equator, intercepted be- 
twixt the firſt point of Aries, and that point which 


_ riſes or ſets with them in an oblique ſphere; and is 


| ſometimes wee and ſornerimes Tem; than the right ; 
aſcenſion. 


Aſcenſiong] Difference is als an arc of the: equator, 4 


being the difference betwixt the right and oblique a- 
ſcenſion or deſeenſion; and ſhewys how long the fun 
'riſes or ſets before or after the hour of . 

The inhabitants of the earth, in reſpeft to their re- | 
kate ſituations, are diſtinguiſhed into three ſorts ; ig 
viz. the Periæci, Antœci, and Antipodes. 8 

The Periceci are thoſe who live under oppoſite 
points of the ſame parallel of latitude. They have 
the ſeaſons of the year at the ſame time; their days 8 
and nights are of the ſame length; but when it is 4 
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4 | A Th Vis 55 "2: Chap. 4 : 
"The Anda; five under the ſame 3 and in . 


7 "he ſame latitude, but on different ſides of the equa- 
tor. The hour of the day and night is the fame with 


both, their ſeaſons are contrary, and the days of the 


5 one are equal to the nights of the other. 


The Antipodes are thoſe who live Amen ly op- 
poſite to one another, ſtanding, as it were, with feet 


5 to. feet. Their days and nights, ſummer and mer, 0 


are at contrary times. 
The ancient poets frequently mention- the; riſing 


3 and ſetting of the ſtars ; which is to be underſtood ; 


either Cofmically, Acronically, or Heliacally. 
A ſtar is faid to riſe coſmically, when it riſes 1 


5 . and it is ſaid to ſet colmically, e 1 


ſets at ſun-riſing. 
A ſtar is ſaid to riſe acronically, $7 Ke 1 Na at 
* fun-ſetring ;, and it is ſaid to ſet acronically, | when it 
5 at ſun · ſetting. 
A ſtar is ſaid to riſe beliacally, when, after e . 
for ſome time ſo near the ſun as to de hid by the 
. ſplendor of his rays, it begins to emerge, and becomes 


S * viſible ; and a ſtar is faid to ſet heliacally, when, ap- 


| proaching towards. the (i ſun, it 9 2 immer * 
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0 * E fy E 3 enbibit the 8 of 68 on the” 
cearth's ſurface, , and the poſitions of the fixed 


tlas in the heavens ; but this purpoſe is more fully - 


anſwered by maps or planiſpheres. The chief uſes 


of the globes occur in explaining the phenomena chat 
58 N the Gol $4 W motion of theearth, 
AI RY DS, 1 = ; or 55 ; 
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or apparent motion of the ſun and ſtars; as in fol- 
_ the following or like problem. 

Prob. I. To find the latitude and longitude of nk 
given place ; ; and the latitude we longitude being * 
ven, to find the place, ' 1 
"Bring the place, by turning the globe, to the caſt - f 
fide of the brazen meridian ; and on the meridian von 
have the latitude,. and on the equator you have the 
longitude. To anſwer the ſecond part of the problem, . 
ſeek the given longitude on. the equator, bring that 
point to the braſs meridian, and under the degree of 
latitude on the meridian you have the place. - / 
Prob. II. A place being given, to find all Places of 
the ſame latitude and longitude. 
Bring the place to the braſs men; 110 under 
ths meridian you have all the-places' of the fame lon» 
gitude. Mark the latitude of the place on the braſs 
meridian, turn the globe quite round, and all the 
places that. paſs under 957 mark are of the lame kati. 
tude. 1555 
Prob. III. The Ne hid given, to find the fon 4 
| Flace, and declination. © 
On the wooden horizon ſeek the month ab 3 
right againſt which you have the ſign and degree of 
the ſun's place. On the globe bring the ſun's Re . FE. 
in the ecliptic to the brazen meridian, and direQly. 
over it on the meridian you have the declination. ' i 
Prob. IV. To find. the di ſtance between 215 two. IN 
| given plecess ll 
Apply the quadrant of altitude to the'tws places, + 
and you have the number of degrees between them. = 
dor you may have the number of degrees between them 

by extending a pair of compaſſes bet wit them, and | 4 I 

then applying that extent to the equator: Multiply the 

degrees by og and the product is the "diſtance in 
1 eee miles, har hoy a mile "IP ING E 
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of a 8 But if. you want the diſtance in Engl 


miles, multiply the degrees by 79. 
Prob. V. To redtify the globe, or t it for the 
fe tua tion of a given place. 
Elevate the Pole, according to the laticade-of the 
given place; bring the place to the meridian ; ſet the 
horary index to X11 noon ;- ſcrew the quadrant of 
altitude to the zenith, or the point directly above 


YM the place; and ſet the braſs meridian due ſouth and 


north by help of the mariner's compaſs: then 
will the ſituation of the globe correſpond with that of 


the place, and be fitted for the ſolution of eee 
relative thereto. 


Prob. VI. To find the. angle 55 poſs tion. of two pla- 
ces, or the angle formed by the meridian of one 


place, and a great circle. paſſing through both places. 


IP! 


Rectify the globe for one of the places; turn the 
quadrant of altitude about, till the fiducial edge there - 


of cuts the other place, and the number of degrees 
upon the horizon; between the ſaid edge and the 

braſs meridian will be the angle of poſition required. 
E _ "The angle « of poſition differs from the bearing of 
1 rm: for the bearing of two places is aſcertained 


y a rhumb line drawn between them in a ſpiral man- 
ner, ſo as to. make equal angles with all the meridians 


3 through which it paſſeth; but the angle of poſition is 


the ſame thing with reſpect to places on the earth, 


zs the azimuth is with reſpect to ſtars in the heavens. 


Hence the angles of poſition between two places will 


Vary at the reſpective places. Thus, the angle of po- 
{tion at the Lizard betwixt the Lizard and Barba- 
does, namely, the angle contained betwixt the meri- - 


' _ dian of the Lizard and a great circle. paſſing from 


| thence to Barbadoes, is 69 degrees ſouth-welterly ; 
_ [whereas the angle of poſition between the ſame two 
= - 9815 * ee is 3 I en 05 6. 
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Prob. VII. To find the periœci, anteci, and anti · 
Focke to any given place. 
Rectify the globe for the given place: then the 5 
place under the ſame parallel with the given place, 
at the diſtance of 180 degrees, or at the lower fide | 
of the meridian, is the periœci ſought 3 the place 


8 


under the upper ſide of the meridian, which is of the 


fame latitude, but on the other ſide of the equator, 
is the antœci; and the place of the ſame latitude, on 
the other fide of the equator, at the lower ſide of is 
the meridian, is the antipodes; | ö 

Prob. VIII. The hour of the day at one place be- 


ing given, to find the hour at the Jones time in any 2 


other place. 

Bring the place at which. the hour i is given, to 
the meridian ; turn the horary index to the given _ 
hour ; then turn-the globe, till the place at which the 
hour is required, comes to the meridian ; and the 


index will point out the hour required. The. time 


| betwixt the given and required hours, converted into 
degrees, by allowing 15 degrees to'an hour, gives 


dhe difference of longitude of the two places. 


Prob. IX, The day of the month being given, to 
Find thoſe places, to ws: the Jun will be vertical | 
that day. 


Bring the ſun's ples | in the ecliptic to the meri- · 


dian, mark the degree over it, turm the globe round, 
and all places that paſs under the mark will have the 


ſun vertical that day. 


Prob. X. A place in the torrid zone being given, 155 


to find thoſe two days of the year on which the Ja U 


ſhall be vertical to the ſame. _ 
Bring the given place to the — es” and mark 


the degree directly over it; then turn the globe round; 


and thoſe two points of the ecliptic which' paſs un- . 


der the ſaid mark, are the fun place; . which, 
2 "LEP upon 
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vopon the wooden horizon you have the days requi 
_ 

Prob. XI. To fond where the fon is ee a 
any given hour. 

Bring the place of. your ref dence to the” \inetidian, 
{et the index to the given hour, then turn the globe 
about, till the index point to xif noon; this be- 
ing done, that place on the globe which ſtands under 
the degree of the ſun's declination on the meridian, 
has the lon Ru, or in the zenith, at the given | 
hour. 

Prob. XII. The PR and 0 75 at any place being 
given, to find all thoſe places, where the ſun is then 
" riſing, ſetting, culminating, where it is midnight, 
| auhere the twilight is then beginning, and ending. 8 

Having found, by prob. XI. the place Where the 
ſun is vertical at the given hour, bring the ſaid place 


to the zenith; then will the ſun illuminate the whole 
upper hemiſphere ; and the wooden horizon will be . 


the circle terminating light and darkneſs. 

All places in the weſtern ſemicircle of the horizon, 
will have the ſun at that time riſing; and all places in 
the eaſtern ſemicircle thereof, will hare the fan then = 


_ ſetting. 


To all thoſe who pes 6 the upped ſeinicirets . 

of the meridian it is noon, and to thoſe who live un- 

der the lower ſemicircle thereof, it is mid night. 
In all thoſe places that are 18 degrees below the 


__— ſemicircle of the horizon, the twilight in the 


morning is juſt beginning, or day is breaking; and in 


all places 18 degrees below the eaſtern ſemicircle of 


the horizon, the twilight is endiog, and total dark- 


Y 1 | neſs beginning; and . 
I ̃!he height or Aepheneh of i any pile, bade or be · 
16%: the .horizon, will he equal to that of the 128 * 


1 bove or below the ſame. hs | 


place; bring the ſun's place to the meridian, and ſet 


_ 
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Prob. XIII. The month and day being given, to fat 
the time of the ſun's riſing and ſetting, as alfo. the 
length of the day and night, in any given Paas be- 
 twixt the equator and polar « circles, _ 

Find, by prob. III. the ſun's place for the given day, 
then elevate the pole te the latitude of the given 


the horary index to X11 noon; turn the globe eaſt- ' -* 
ward, till the ſun's place touch the. eaſtern horizon; 3 
then will the index point at the hour of fun-rifing; 1 
which doubled, gives the length of the night; turn 
the globe back again from eaſt to weſt, and the ſunß; s 
place will deſeribe the diurnal are; "and when it ar · 
rives at the weſtern horizon, the index will point at 
the hour of ſun- ſetting; which doubled, gives the 
length of the day. ** - 

From the ſolution of this problem way be deduced 
the following corollaries, _ 

1. If the given time be the day of the equinox, h 
the diurnal are will be the upper ſemicircle of the e- 
quator, and conſequently the length of the a wilt 
be equal to that of the night. - ol 

2. If the given time be that of the ſolltice, the gi " i 
urnal arc will be that portion of the tropic which is I 
above the horizon, and the length of the day will be 8 
the longeſt or the ſhorteſt in the given place. . / + 

. If the given place be under the equator; in this 
caſe, becauſe both poles reſt in the horizon, the equa» 
tor and all its parallels cut the horizon at right angles, 

and are biſected by it, and ſo the diurnal and noctur- 
nal ares will be all equal; and conſequently the length 

of the day will at all times be equal to that of the 
Hig, TY 
1 If the given place be ale the polar rd and : 

the given time that of the ſolſtice; in this caſe the 

one OO: will be wholly * the horizon, = f 

touch 
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Wholly under the horizon, and touch it 2 ag in a 
ſingle point ; and therefore, at the time of the ſum- 


mer ſolſtice, the ſun will revolve ſo as to touch the 


horizon at midnight without ſetting, and at the time 
of the winter ſolſtice, he will revolve ſo as to touch 
the horizon at noon without riſing; and hence the 
: length of the longeſt day will be twenty-four hours, 
ancdd the length of the longeſt night as much. At all 
other times of the year the ſun will riſe and ſer here, 


ls in other places nearer the equator, , 


If places of. different latitudes be ſucceſſively 
tit” to the zenith, it will be obvious, that the 
Dy tfopics, and all the other parallels of the equator, are 
more obliquely and more unequally cut by the hori- 
- Zon, when a place of a higher latitude is in the zenith, 


than when a place of a leſs latitude is in it; and hence 


the diurnal arcs, and conſequently the length of the 
longeſt and ſhorteſt day, in places more remote from 
the equator, will vary more than in. Places nearer to 
. 
8 To all the inhdbltdnes ages the fame parallel of 
latitude, the days and nights are of equal length, and 
that at all times of the year; but their days and nights 


_ will commence. ſooner or later, according as the 


1 


places differ in longitude. 
7. If from the length of the longeſt day i in any 


n place 12 hours be ſubtracted, the number of half. 


hours remaining ſhows the climate. Fo 
8. To all places between the tropics the ſun is 
vertical twice a-year, to thoſe under the ae once 


2 5 a. year, but never vertical any where elſe. 


9. The ſun, by his annual motion in the ee 


9 varies his declination a little every day; and in 


to gain a diſtinct idea of the manner in which he re- 
volves, we my 9 the whole torrid zone to be 
nvironed | 
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_ Invironed with a ſpiral line, or a ſcrew having ſo 


many threads as the ſun takes days in going from 
one tropic to the other. This ſpiral line or ſcrew fit- 
ly repreſents: the apparent paths deſcribed by the ſun: 
round the earth ; and by purſuing theſe threads from 
one tropic to the other, and back again, we ſhall 
trace the revolutions which the ſun ſeems to deſcribe 
round the earth in a whole year. But becauſe the 
inclination of theſe threads to one another is but ſmall, 


we generally ſpeak of the diurnal path as a parallel of 


the equator, though in fact it is not really ſo. 
Prob. XIV. The length of the longeſt day, not ex- 
ceeding 24 hours, being given, to find the latitude. 
of Thehenss ng beg. v 016 Tur 19281 
Bring the ſolſtitial point to the meridian, and ſet 
the index to X11. noon; then turn the globe weſt- 
ward till the index point at half the number of hours 


given; then ſlide the meridian up or down in the notch- 
es, till the ſolſtitial point coincide with the horizon: 


and the elevation of the pole will be the latitude of 
the place. . | | ae 


» 


Prob. XV. 4 place being given in one of the fri 


gid Zones, ſuppoſe the northern, 10 find the time 8 


when the ſun begins and ceaſes to revolve without 
ſetting ; and conſequently the time of his continuance 
above the horizon, or the length of the longeſt day: 


as alſo to find the time when he begins and ceaſes to 


diſappear totally, or to revolve without riſing ; and 


conſequently the time of his continuance under the 
Horizon, or the length of the longeſt night : and alſo 
ts find the interval betuixt the end of the longeſ® / 
night and the beginning of the longeſt day, and the. 


interval betwixt the end of the longeſt day and the 


Beginning of the longeſt night, or how many days 


the Jun continues to riſe and ſet every 24 hours. 
_ ReCtify the globe to the latitude of the given place s 
- n En 
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. and then, bee the latitude is north, turn the globe 


till ſome point in the firſt quadrant of 'the ecliptie in- 
terſect the meridian in the north point of the horizon; 
and right againſt that point of the ecliptic in the ka- 
lendar on the wooden horizon, you have the month 


and day when the fun begins to revolve without ſet- 


ting, or the time when the longeſt day begins ; and 


the number of days betwixt this and the ſucceeding 
dſeolſtice being doubled, gives the time of the fun's con- 


tinuance above the horizon, or the . of the 
longeſt day. 

Again, turn the globe till * point in the third 
„ ee of the ecliptic interfe&t the meridian in the 
ſouth point of the horizon, and againſt this point on 
the wooden horizon you have the month and day 

| when the ſun begins to revolve without riſing, or the 
time when the longeſt night begins; and the number 
of days betwixt this and the ſueceeding ſolſtice being 
doubled, gives the time of the ſun's continuance un- 

der the — or the length of the longeſt night, 
which is always equal to that of the longeſt day. 
The number of days berwixt the end of the longeſt 
night and the beginning of the longeft day, is equal 
to the number of days betwixt the end of the longeſt 
day and the beghaiteg of the longeſt night; which 
therefore being doubled, gives wy time the fun con- 
tinues to riſe and ſet every 24 hours. 
From the ſolution of the above and other prece - 
== problems, may. be deduced the My corol- 
mes... | 
1. All places of the earth do equally enjoy the pre- 
9 of the ſun, in reſpect of time, and are equally 
deprived of it; the days at one time of the year, be. 
ing exactly equal to the nights at the oppoſite ſeaſon. 

2. In * Places berwixt _o 8 and the 7 5 6 
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| Set. II. OF THE GLOBES. 
the days and nights are never equal, except when the 
ſun is in the equinoctial points of Aries and Libra. 
3- In all places betwixt the polar circles and the 
s, the ſun continues ſome number of days above +} 
che horizon without ſetting; and at the oppoſite ſea- 
fon of the year, he continues for the like number of 
days under the horizon, without riſing; and the 
nearer to, or the more remote from the pole the 
place is, the longer or ſhorter is the continuance of 
the ſun's preſence in, or abſence from the ſame. And 
at the poles, the ſun revolves, one half of the year, 
above the horizon without ſetting, and continues the 
other half of the year under the horizon without r- 


Prob. XVI. 7. be month and day being given, is io 3 
find when the warn, Pa _— een Twilight begins | 
and ends in any given p "Fg 
Elevate the pole to the © Etude of the given place; 
ſocerew the quaint of altitude to the zenith, and 
turn it weſtward ; bring the ſun's place to the meri- 
dian, and ſet the index to XII. noon ; then turn 
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the globe eaſtward, till that point of the ecliptic which YN 
is diametrically oppolite to the ſun's place, be eleva- © 


ted 18 degrees above the weſtern horizon; then will 
the ſun's place be 18 degrees under the eaſtern hori- 
on, and the index will point at the hour when the 
morning twilight begins. Again, turn the quadrant 
of altitude eaſtward, and move the globe, till the point 
of the ecliptic oppolite to the ſun's place, be eleva- 


ted 18 degrees above the eaſtern horizon; then will 


| the index point at the hour when the evening reilight 
Prob. XVII. 4 place teh given, to find the eine — 
when the twilight begins to be continual. © — 
Elevate the pole to the latitude of the given place; 2 
then, if the 9 in the northern „ * 2 
SE > 8 the 


F the complement of latitude greater than 18 degrees, 

* - their difference will be the ſun's declination north, 
Huben the twilight begins to be continual. '' But if the 
complement of latitude be leſs than 18 degrees, their 

difference will be the ſun's declination ſouth, when 

| -the twilight begins to be continual. Turn therefore 
& _ the globe till ſome point in the firſt or third quadrant 
= of 2 ecliptic paſs under the declination on the me- 
*  Tidian, and that is the ſun's place, againſt which, on 

| *the wooden horizon, you have the month and day 
when the twilight begins to continue all night, or be 

perpetual. And if you turn the globe round, as it 
ng ſtands, the ſun's place will paſs the lower ſemi- 
ceeeirele of the meridian juſt 18 degrees under the ho- 

If the given place be in the ſouthern hemiſphere, 
the only difference in this caſe will be, that the ſun's 
declination will be on the contrary ſide. 
If the latitude. of the given place be leſs than 48 
1 2 30 minutes, there will be no continual twi- 


At the north pole the twilight ceaſes and begins 
-- When the ſun's declination is 18 degrees ſouth ; ſo that 
total darkneſs prevails only from the 13th of Novem- 
ber till the-2gthof January; that is, about 11 weeks; 
and the moon too is above the horizon for the half 
of chat time. This remark may be eaſily applied to 
Prob. XVIII. The month and day being given, too 
find thoſe places in the frigid zones where the ſun 
begins to: revolve: without ſetting ; and alſo thoſe 
=. 1 he begins to diſappear, or revolve without 
f EE 
Tua the ſun's declination by prob. III. and ſer it 
off from either pole toward the equator; and mark 


- the place where it ends on the metidian; then turn 
| Sit 15 1 33 | 0 0 N the 
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titude, till the ſun . place cut the given degree of al- 
titude on the fiducial edge; then will the index ſhew 


nl. or rut Groves ' uo > 
the globe; and all the places which paſs under the 


mark neareſt to the ſun, are thoſe where the ſun be- 
gins to revolve without ſetting; and the places which | 


paſs under the other mark, are thoſe where the 1 
begins to diſappear, or revolve without riling. - 


Prob. XIX. The latitude of a place, and the dey 


: of the month being given, 10 fond . hour of . 42 
when the ſun: ſbines. 


Ele vate the pole to the latitude, F the 2 0 + 


; due ſouth and north, and bring the horizon to a level; 


then fix a needle perpendicularly over the ſun's place 
in the ecliptic; bring the needle thus fixed to the 
meridian, and ſet the index to xit noon; turn the 
globe till the needle points directly to the ſun, and 
caſts no ſhadow ; and then the index will point at the 


hour of the day. N. B. The ſhadow of the ais win 


alſo cut the hour on the horary circleQ. 
The wooden horizon being brought to a en 3c 


| you turn the north pole towards the ſun, and: ſhift it 


up, down, or ſidewiſe, till the axis caſt no ſhadow, 


then will the elevation of the pole : above the Wee | 


be the ſun's altitude. 
Prob. XX. The'la titude of a place, the fo pipes, 


and his altitude, being given, to Nu the hour of the 


day; and the ſun's azimuth. 
Rectify the globe; turn it and the adn of 8 


the hour of the day, and the de will a the 
horizon! in the azimuth. 
Prob. XXI. The latitude Fay Bonn af hes do * 


| nipht being given, to find the * 5 amen or An o 


ſion, and azimuth. 


Rectify the globe; bring the ſun's ware to the me- 
ridian, and ſet the index to xi noon, turn the globe 
* the en n at the oven hour of the 1 bring 
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we drant of Ade to cut ids ſun's 1 3 er on 
the fiducial edge you have the ſun's altitude at the gi- 


| — hour, and the quadrant cuts the horizon in the 


"azimuth. If the given hour be x11 noon, the arc of 
the meridian betwixt the ſun's place and the horizon, 
is the ſun's meridian altitude, and the complement 
thereof to go degrees is his zenith diſtance. 8 
If the given hour be in the night, bring that point 
of the ecliptic which is oppoſite to the ſun's place to 
the meridian, then proceed as above; and the alitude 
thus found, will be the depreffion. | 

By having the ſan's azimuth, a meridian line may 
be found thus: Place the wooden horizon quite le- 
vel, and bring the pole to the zenith; then turn the 
| horizon about till the ſhadow of the axis cut off the 
azimuth in hours on the horary circle; then will the 
meridian of the globe ftand due ſouth and north, and 

perpendiculars dropt from it on any fixed plane will | 
* a meridian line. 

Prob. XXII. The- ure, the fur” s place; and. bis 


| azimuth being e to find bir altitude, and the 


hour. 
Having reQtified the globe, bring the ets of 
| altitude to the given azimuth in the horizon; and 


turn the globe till the ſun's place cut the edge of the 


As mgmt then will the ſaid edge ſhew the altirude, 
On the index will point to the hour. 
In like manner, the latitude and ſun's place being 


. 5 gien, with eicher the altitude, hour, or azimuth, ih 
1 os other two may be found. 


Prob. XXIII. The dechnation and e alti- 


Wo tude of the fun, or of a ſtar, being given, | o foul 
= the latitude of the place. 


Mark the degree of declination 1 upon the adrian, 


5 bs and move the meridian in the notches, till the degree 
; be TO coincide with the given altitude; then 


V will 


place. 


8 925 _ Oy ſun's . or the ſtar ſought. 
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| Seck. . 
will the dees of the pole be the latitude of the 


Prob. XXIV. The PR and bop of 4 lunar eclipſe 
being given, to find all hoſe Ny on the Sen where 
the ſame will be viſible. | 
Find, by prob. XI. the place to which the ſun ls 
vertical at the given hour, and bring that place to the 


zenith; then will the eclipſe be viſible in all thoſe pla · 


ces which are under the horizon. Or, if you bring the 
antipodes of the place where the ſun is vertical to the 
zenith, then will the eclipſe be viſible in all places a- 
bove the horizon. | As eclipſes of the moon uſually 
laſt ſome conſiderable time, the places toward the eaſi- 
ern horizon will continually be ſetting, and loſe ſight 

of the eclipſe ; and thoſe on the weſtern horizon will 


| de e riſing, and come within view of it. 


When a ſolar eclipfe happens to be central, if you 


5 11 the place where the ſun is vertical at the time to 


the zenith, ſome part of the eclipſe will be viſible in 
moſt places i in the upper hemiſphere. But an eclipſe 


of the ſun's being viſible in any particular place, de- 


pends ſo much upon the moon's latitude at the time, 
that it cannot be determined with any certainty b 


the globe, but by calculation only. 


Prob. XXV. To find-the right aſcenſi on and decli- 
nation of the ſun, or of a ſtar. 1 
Bring the ſun's place, or the ſtar, to the meridian; 

then will the degree of the equator. cut by the meri- 


dian be the ſan's or ſtar's right aſcenſion ; and the de- 
gree of the meridian directiy over the ſur? s place, or 
over the ſtar, is the declination. 


If the right aſcenſion and declination be given, >" 

find the ſan's place, or the ſtar, bring the degree of 
right aſcenſion on the equator to the btaſs meridian ; 
and under the degree of declination on the meridian, - 


: Prob. 


48 VVV A. 
Prob. RXVI. To 0 find the latitude and longitude 


of 0 given ſtar. 


Bring the ſolflitial colure to the braſs meridian; 
5 Grow the quadrant of altitude over the pole of the e. 
cliptic, then turn the quadrant to the given ſtar; and 

the are betwixt the ſtar and the ecliptic will be the la- 
titude, and the degree cut.on the ocyptic will be the 
longitude. .' 7 3 | 

The 6 of this problem, Viz. from the lati- 

' tude and longitude given to find the ſtar, is ſo obvious, 

that it would be idle to give directions. | 
The diſtance in degrees betwixt two ſtars is found | 
bung ying the quadrant of altitude over them. 

Prob. XXVII. The latitude of the place, the month, 

' oy, - and hour being given, to find what ſtars are 

then riſing or ſetting, "what ſtars are culminating 

or on the meridian, and what is the altitude and a- 
zimuth of any given ſtar above the horizon. 

 Hlevate the pole to the latitude of the place; -bring | 
; the ſun's place to the meridian, and ſet the index to 
XII noon ; turn the globe till the index point at the 

| given hour; then all thoſe ſtars that are in the eaſtern 
| ſemicircle of the horizon are riſing, thoſe in the weſt- 
ern ſemicircle are ſetting, and thoſe under the meri- 
dian are then culminating. And if the quadrant of 
altitude be ſcrewed to the zenith, and applied to any 
particular ſtar, the edge will chew the wtirodey and the 

: NO will be cut in the azimuth. 

If, inſtead of the hour, the altitude or azimuth be 
given, the other two may be eaſily found. 

If the globe be now turned quite round, all thoſe 

ſtars that do not paſs under the horizon during a full 

revolution of the globe, never ſet in that place; and 

the ſtars that do not come above the Barison, n never 
riſe in that latitude. 

0 a Pons to oe equator. be deſcribed touching che 

| | | horizon, ; 
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horizon, and dividing the ſtars that never ſet from 
thoſe that do, this parallel i is called, The Circle of per- 
petual Apparition; and if on the other ſide of the e- 
quator another ſuch parallel be deſeribed, dividing 
the ſtars that never riſe from thoſe that do, this paral-- 
lel is called, The Circle of perpetual Occultation: and 
the diſtance of theſe circles from their reſpective pole 
is always equal to the latitude of the place; ſo that 
as the latitude increaſes, theſe circles will recede from 
_ the, poles, till at laſt, in the latitude of go degrees, or 
under the poles, they come to coincide: with the 192 
- quator: and the horizon. 
Prob. XXVIII. The latitude. of the plies Fe gi- - 
ven, to find the amplitude, obligue aſcenſion and de- 
ſcenſion, aſcenſional difference, the ſemi-diurnal and. 
 ſemi-nedturnal arc, with the time of: continuance a= 7 
bove or under the horizon, of any _ or Point in . 3 
+ heavens. 3 
Elevate the pole to the given latuude, briag the 
given ſtar or point to the meridian, ſet the index to 
XII noon; then turn the globe till the given ſtar or 
point come to the eaſtern horizon; then the are of the 
horizon betwixt the ſtar and the eaſt | is the —_— ; 
oriental, and the degree of the equator cut by the 
horizon is the oblique aſcenſion. Turn the globe back 
again till the given ſtar or point come to the weftern 
horizon, then the are of the horizon betwixt the ſtar 
and the weſt will be the amplitude oceidental, and the _. 
degree of the equator cut by the horizon will be the 
oblique deſcenſion; and the time betwixt the hour 
to which the index now points, and the hour of ſix, * 
. the aſcenſional difference in time; which converterl.. 
into degrees, and added, or ſubtr ated, as the caſe rẽe- | 
quires, to or from gategrees, gives ahe ſemi-diurnal - + 
are, the complement. whereof to 180 is the ſemi:nac= 
_ - Iurgal arc; 5 98 the hour to /vhich the index points, 
„„ 5 GGG -+ +, UG, 
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$A | . Tas vs . cher 1 
doubled; 8 che time of continuance above the hori- 
ron, the complement whereof to 24 bon i the 
time of continuance under the horizon, ' 

If the amplitude, oblique aſcenſion, &c. of . 
ſun be required; then, beſides the latitude of the 
place, the month and day muſt alſo be given; becauſe 
theſe things, with reſpect to the ſun, on account of 
- his annual motion, vary every day; whereas, with 
3 reſpect to the fixed ſtars, they are the fame all the 
1 Year round. . 
Prob. XXIX. The latitude of the plane, with the 
6 wp and day, being given; to find the hour wen 5 

any ſtar rifes, ſets, or culminates. TR I 

Elevate the pole to the given htitude, dee 
ſun's place to the meridian, and ſet the index to x1t 
' noon ; then bring the ſtar ſucceſlively to the eaſtern 
horizon, to the meridian, and the weſtern horizon; 
and the index in theſe reſpective ſituations will ſhew 
_ the hour of riſing, culminatiog, and ſetting. 

If the latitude of the place, with the hour of ri- _ 
Ling, ſetting, or culmination of a ſtar, be given; to 
find the month and day; or ſun's place: in this caſe, 
bring the ſtar to the horizon, or the meridian, and ſet 
the index to the given hour; then turn the globe till 
the index points at X11 noon, and the meridian will 
cut the ecliptic in the ſun's place; whence the month 
And _ may be. found i in the kalendar on the wooden 
b "Prob. XXX. The ane of the Sage Py mane 
_ 2 day, with the azimuth of a ſtar N reg, to 
1 "Fa the hour of the night... 

2 F Hlevate the globe to the latitude of the place, beipg 7 
| the ſun's place to the meridian, and ſet the index to 
xn noon; ſcrew the quadrant of altitude to the zenith, 
and bring i i to 505 wag $ wan in re . then 
F Sf Jl „„ den 
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- turn the globe till the ſtar cut the LA of the qua- 
15 drant; and the index will ſhew the hour of the night, 
Ihe azimuth or bearing of a ſtar may be fond | 

50 thus + : Place the meridian of the globe due ſouth and 

north, by help of the compaſs, or a meridian line, 


and at the ſame time bting the horizon to a level; then 4 1 ö 


tx a long needle perpendicularly in the zenith, place 
a long joĩnerꝰ's ſquare on the wooden horizon, ſhift the 
{quare. till the needle, the edge of the ſquare, and the 


muth or bearing, and that either in degrees or points. - 
If you bring the edge of the fquare to the north or 


ſouth pdint of the horizon, you will then Fe 


vhat ſtars are on the meridian. ' - 
Prob. XXXI. The latitude of the _ the month 
and day, and two ſtars of the ſame azimuth or the 


0 game altitude, being given ; to find the hour of the night. 
Hlevate the pole to the given latitude, bring the 


. ſun” 8 place to the meridian, ſet the index to x1 


noon, and ſcrew the quadrant to the zenith z then 


7 turn the globe and quadrant about till. both ſtare co-- 


| 1 incide with the edge thereof; then will the index ſhew 


the hour of the night. If the two ſtars are of the 1 


fame altitude, move the globe till the ſame degree on 
the quadrant cut both ſtars ; #hen will the index aer 


the hour. 


If the FI of two ſtars on the ſame azimuth be 5 


given, and the latitude of the place be required: in 
|. this caſe, lay the quadrant over both ſtars at the en 
degrees of altitude, then ſhift the meridian in the 
notches, till the quadrant cut the given azimuth in the 


Horizon; and the elevation of the pole will be the la- 


titude of the place. 
If two ſtars be given, one on the meridian, and 


50 the other i in the eaſt or weſt point of the horizon, and 


90 the latitace- be FOQUirews in this caſe, bring the ſtar | 
„„ on 
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on the 3 to the meridian of the globe, then 
ſnift the meridian in the notches, till the other ſtar 
. comes to the eaſt or welt point of the horizon; and 


ide elevation of the mow: will be the latitude of the 


place. i \ 

Prob. XXII. The latitivds of the . n 
given, io find the degree of the ecliptic which riſes » 
or ſets with a' given ſtar, and thence io determine 
the time of its e and alen, To "g nd 
ſetting. abit 

Elevate the pole to che given latitude, rig: the 
given ſtar to the eaſtern horizon, and obſerve what 
degree of the ecliptic riſes with it; then look for that 
degree on the wooden horizon; and in the kalengar 
you bave the month and day when the ſtar riſes coſmi - 
cally, and the degree of the ecliptic then cutting the 
weſtern horizon will give the time of the ſtar's ring 
a chronically. Then bring the ſtar to the weſtern ho- 
rizon, and the degree of the ecliptic which then riſes, 
will give the month and day when the ſtar ſets. eoſmi- 

_ cally, and the degree of the ecliptic now in the weſt- 
ern. horizon wil give the time of the «chronical let. 
3 

Prob. XXIII The latitude of the a e of. 
Ven, to find the time when e a Trouy Aar "Yor and 
5 heliacally. 


_ .  Hlevate the pole to the given latitude, bring the 


. far to the eaſtern horizon, and that degree of the 
ecliptic which is now 12 degrees under the eaſtern 
| Horizon, i is -che-ſun's/place when the given ſtar, if it 
be of the firſt, magnitude, begins to emerge from "oo 
ſun's beams, and become viſible in the morning be- 
fore the ſun riſe. Which degree of the ecliptic is thus 


found: Turn the quadrant toward the weſtern horizon, 


and move it til] the edge thereof cut the ecliptic in 


bent 


— 
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point of the ecliptic. oppoſite to this will be 12 de- - 
grees under the eaſtern horizon, and is the ſun's | 
place; when the ſtar begins to riſe heliacally, the 
day and month anſwering to which may be found on 
the wooden horizon, To find the time of the helia - 
cal ſetting, bring the ſtar to the weſtern horizon, and 
turn the quadrant to the eaſtern, ſo that the 12th de- 
gree thereof above the horizon may cut the ecliptic ; ; 
and the degree of the eliptic oppoſite to the point 
now cut, is the ſun's place when the ſtar begins to 
ſet heliacally, or turn inviſible in the evening; whoſe 
correſpondent month and day you have on the woods. | 
en horizon. © . 
Prob. XXXIV, The latitude of the 1 with 5 
the month and day, being given; to find the hour 
when any given planet riſes, ſets, br culminates. 
Find the place of the planet for the given day in 
ſome ephemeris, mark its place on the ecliptic ; then - 
elevate the pole to the given latitude, bring the ſan's 8 
place to the meridian, * and ſet the index to xII 
. noon; and then turn the globe till the marked de- 
gree of the ecliptic comes ſucceſlively to the eaſtern 
horizon, to the meridian, and the weſtern horizon; 
and the index will, in theſe reſpeRive ſituations, ſhew- 
the hour of the Planer riding n and ſet - 
am . 
Prob. XXXV. 7. 15 eh; ay. 40 Shi af an an 
eclipſe of ene of Jupiter's ſatellites being W te 
find the places where it will be viſible. 

Find, by prob. XI. the place to which the fun is 
vertical at the given hour, bring that place to the ze- _ 
nith, and ſet the index to x17 noon; then all the pla - 
ces in the eaſtern ſemicircle of the horizon are thoſe 
to which the ſun is then ſetting : fix therefore / 
the ſemicircle of poſition to the north and ſouth 
5 . of The: Wy and while it les flat bY the 
| -.\ K ern 
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: 5 eaſtern vation, Mp a ſmall wedge berwine. it and the 


globe, that it may keep its place, and revolve with 
dhe globe; then if Jupiter be in conſequence of the 
ſun, or riſes after him, turn the globe weſtward till 
the index point at the difference in time betwixt the 
Sun's and Jupiter's right aſcenſion; then will the ſpace 
| betwixt the ſemicircle of poſition and the eaſtern ho- 


| : - rizon comprehend all thoſe places of the earth where 


Jupiter will be viſible from the ſetting of the ſun to 


195 7 the ſetting of Jupiter. But if Jupiter be in anteee · 
dence of the ſan, or riſes, before him, bring the place 


to which the ſun is vertical to the zenith, and all the 


85 places in the weſtern ſemicircle of the horizon will be 


| thoſe to which the ſun is then riſing 3 wherefore, ha- 


 . ing laid the ſemicircle of poſition on the weſtern ho- 
nixon, put in a wedge to keep it faſt, and turn the 
globe eaſtward till the index point ſo many hours 
from noon as is the difference of the right aſcenſion 
of the Sun and jupiter; then will the ſpace betwixt 


the ſemicircle of poſition and the weſtern horizon 


a PE comprehend. all thoſe places on the earth, pre} a 
; | 


piter and the'cclipſe' will be viſible betwixt the 


1 er Jupiter and the rifidg of the ſun. 


Prob. XXXVI. The latitude of the lai with the 


=: month, day, and hour, being given; to: find the right 
5 aſcenſion of the mid- heaven, and divide the whole 
| heavens into the twelve aſtronomical houſes. 


Hlexate the pole to the given latitude, Ki the 


* |. ſun's place to the meridian, and ſet the index to.x11 
noon; then turn the globe till the index point to the 


©. given hour; and the degree of the equator which now 
g culminates, will be che rigbt aſcenſion of the mid- hea - 
ven. Then fix the ſemicircle of poſition to the north 


Aa and ſouth points of the horizon, and from the point | 


of the equator cutting the eaſtern horizon; count 30 
| Aegrees: OO on the W __ Pag he. al 
ff 5% _ 827 8. 
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circle of ain to this zoth degree; 258 the ſpace | 
Y betwixt the ſemicircle and the eaſtern horizon. will 


de the twelfth houſe, and the degree of the ecliptic 
now cut by the ſemicircle will be the cuſp thereof. 
Again, move the ſemicircle other 30 degrees upward, 
N and it will cut the ecliptic in the cuſp of the eleventh 
houſe, and the meridian now cuts it in the cuſp of the 
| tenth houſe, Next, bring the ſemicircle tothe welt ſide, 
and (elevate it to 30 degrees below the culminating 
point of the equator, and it will then cut the'ecliptic | 
in the cuſp: of the ninth houſe: bring the ſemicircle _ 
30 degrees lower, and it will cut the ecliptio in the 
cuſp of the eighth houſe, and the weſtern horizon cuts 
it in the cuſp of the ſeventh houſe. The eaſtern hori- 
zon cuts the ecliptic in the cuſp of the firſt houſe: 
and as the firſt is diametrically oppoſite to the ſe- 
venth, ſo is the ſecond to the eighth, the third to the, 
nib, the fourth to the tenth, the fifth to 50 & 2 F 
| leventh, and the n to the ewelfih, | 4 
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| The Conſtrudtion and Uſe of Mays. 4 


| Map is a vids Fey repriſenidng! the kirface of | 
YN the earth, or fome part thereof, eee to 

the laws of perſpective. Fn 

On maps, as well as on clobas; are inſcribed. the | 
7 P of the ſphere, viz. the equator, the meridians, _ 
. the tropics, the polar eireles, and other parallels; and 

| | onthe map of the world is alſo inſcribed the ecliptic 

2 

) 
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In maps, the top is generally the. north, the focỹt 
the ſouth, the right gs the caſt, and the left 15 "of 
_ the welt. BCE (3-5 0 2 

The + degrees 0 of nude are numbered. on the' 
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from the eye t 
of being produced, will mark out their ſituation on 


= orthographic projection, the eye is placed in the axis, 
but At an infinite diſtance. 0 Both in the former 1 
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and weſt ſide of maps, and the degrees of Joughtale | 


at top and bottom. 


Rivers are deferibed in © maps by Weck — which 


ure, always wider-or broader near the eh chan to- 
5 Wards the head or ſource. 


Mountains are repreſented by a fact of cd's "20 : 


i 5 1 or woods by a kind ot ſhrub ; bogs or emis 
by ſhades; ſands or ſhallows by ſmall dots; roads 


vlually. by double lines; and towns by o. or * the 


370 ſhape of a little houſe. . 


The depth of water in or near harbours, i is ail 


> expreſſed in fathoms, b 2 figures. Thus, 4, 5, 6, 75. de- 
voter the water to be 


o many fathoms deep. 
The perfection of maps lies in this, that the . 
repreſented 3 in-them have the ſame ſituation, diſtance, 
e and magnitude, with reſpect to one another, 
as on the globe, and on the earth itſelf ; but then no 
- kind of projection hitherto diſcovered comes up fully 
to the degree of perfection here propoſed, and that on 
_account of the great difference between a plane and 


» convex ſurface. The circle on which the projection 


is: made, is called the frimitive, and the projections 
in uſe are theſe following. 

1. The ſtereographic and orthographic projection 
of the carth's ſurface on the plane of the equator. 
In the ſtereographic projection, the eye is ſuppoſed 
to be placed in one of the poles, and lines drawn 

ee every place on the ſurface, up · 


ihe primitive, or plane of the equator. In the 


latter the pole is projected in the centre; and in 7 | 
Fer to project the ſurface of the whole earth in this 
mwanner, there muſt always be two maps; one for the 


N ad geber R Gi a hemiſphere. 5 
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— plane of the horizon, which is likewiſe either ſtereo- 
graphic or orthographic, according as the eye is pla- 
ced in the zenith, or at an infinite diſtance, in the 
continuation. of the line that joins the zenith and na- 
dir, In this projection too, lines paſſing from the 
eye through places on the earth's ſurface, mark out 
their ſituation on the primitive, or plane of the hori- 
20n. The zenith is projected in the centre; and to 
take in the ſurface of the whole earth, there muſt be 
two maps, one for the upper, and another for the 
lower hemiſphere. . 
3. The projection of the earth's ſurface on the | 


plane of ſome meridian, which is alſo either ſtereo- 


graphic or orthographic, according as the eye is pla- 
ced in the pole of the primitive, or at an infinite di- 
ſtance, in the continuation of the line that joins the 
poles of the primitive. In the ſtereographic projec- 
tion, the equator, and the meridian paſſing through 
the poles of the primitive, are right lines; but the 
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2. The projection of the earth's Doe on he 


f 


N 


other meridians, and all the parallels, are arcs of 


circles, and the ecliptic is an ellipſe. . In the ortho- 


graphic projection, the equator, and all its parallels, 
as alſo the meridian paſſing through the poles of the 
primitive, are right lines; but the other meridians 
are ſemi-ellipſes- The pole of the primitive is in the 
centre; and to take in the ſurface of the whole earth, 
| there muſt likewiſe be two maps ; one for the ene 
and another for the weſtern betniſphere. STS 
Olf all theſe projections, the ſtereographic on the 
plane of a meridian is found to be the moſt convye · 
i nient, to anſwer the purpoſe with the e accura- 
cy: and therefore is generally uſed. | 
Particular maps of a country, province, or iſland, 


are conſtructed on the ſame knien and in the 
| ſame manner with the general © ones; and is only the 
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| " Clap. II. 
= - enlarging. of a A given in miniature, by laying 
the ſame down from a larger ſcale. * 

The diſtance between two places is found on the 
map thus : Take the extent betwixt the two places 
with a pair of compaſſes, and applying that to the 
ſeale of miles, uſually placed i in ſome corner of the 
map, you have the diſtance in miles; or applying it 
to the degrees of latitude, on the ſide of the ds; you 
_ 25 diſtance in degrees. 15 d 
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Geography. 


\ Eography Ss a ſcience n the ſuiface _ 
the earth, as it is compoſed of land and SS; 
Mr the former. No 
On globe of the earth, whoſe diameter is near 
god Engliſh miles, conſiſts of land and water, hence 
. terraqueous ; whereof about one fourth me _ SP 
is TONE is Tang, and Hs fourths water. 


* TT 
g & $74 > 5 x Fd; 5 . 
3 5 . of the parts of land. 


"Land is divided into continents, Wands; pen - 
Infos, iſthmus's, capes or promantortes, inoudtaius, | 
and valleys. e 5 

A Continent is a large tract of land, comprehend- 

5 ning ſeveral regions or countries, that lie contiguous, 
: without any entire ſeparation of their parts by water. 
An Iſland is a ſpace of land entirely ſurrountled ; 
= with water ; as Britain, Ireland, the Iſle of Wight. | 
A Peninſula, or Cherſoncſe, is 4 piece of I al. 
melt ſurrounded by water; as the Morea, Jutland, 
"Crim Fm 8 Arabi. e Onan 
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An iſthmus is a neck, or narrow piece of land, 
that} joins a peninſula to the adjacent country; a8, che. 
Iſthmus of Corinth, of Suez, and Darien, _.: 
A Cate, or Promontory, is a high part of land Juts 
ting out into the ſea; but if that part of land be ſmall 


or not high, it is called a Paint, a Head-land, Vaze, 
Neſs, or Mull; as, the Cape of Good Hope, Cape 85 


Verde, the Lizard Point, the Naze of N orway, Bu- 
channeſs, the Mull of Galloway. | 

A Mountain is a riſing part of land that overtops 
the adjacent country ; if it riſe only to a ſmall height, 
it is called a Hill. A mountain which caſts out fire, 
as Etna or Veſuvius, is called a. Volcano. 

A Valley is a plain or level country incompaſſed _ 
with mountains or hills; and if the level ground be 
of a ſmall extent, it is called a Dale, or Strath. 

The names of the other. parts are generally known 5 
ſuch as, a Wood, which is a tract of land covered 
with trees; a very large wood is called a Foreſt ;' and 
a very ſmall one, a Grove. A Deſert is any uninha- 


bited place; or it is a e ee that produces , Y 


4. 


"_— 
| 1 of the parts 1 water. 
' Water. is divided into 72 ſeas, gulfs, aue. 


lakes, rivers, marſnes. 

The Ocean, in general, is that vaſt collection — 
ſult water, out of which all the parts of the earth 
| ſeem to riſe like ſo many iſlands; but in a more li- 
mited ſenſe, it denotes that great body of water 
Which ſeparates one continent from another, dr one 
a «part of the earth nen, cs ee 
de occan, the Pacific ocean. 


* Seas at Oe” the 4 uſually called; by the 


names 
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as, the German ſea, the Iriſh ſea. _ 
A Gulf is a part or arm of the ſea, Urol F Fog 
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names. of the countries they waſh or border upon 5 5 8 


rounded by land; as the Gulf of Venice, the Gulf of 


Mexico. Some gulfs are ſo conſiderable, that they 


take the name of Seas; as the Baltic ſea, the Me- 
diterranean ſea. A ſmall gulf is called a Bay ; and 


a little bay is called a Greek; and thoſe parts of 


9, bays, or creeks, that have good UA We 


for ſhips, are called Roads, 
2 ; 


A Strait is a narrow paſſage out of one ſea into an- 


e the ſtraits of Dover. 
A Latte is a great body of water, Aden dec by 
| land; as the lake of Geneva, the lake of | Conſtance: 


other; as, the ſtraits of Gibraltar, the ſtraits of Gon h 


In Scotland and Ireland, lakes are uſually called 
Lochs or Loughs ; as Loch Neſs, Loeh Neagh : and 


gulfs ſometimes go under the” fame. name; as: Seren 
Am, Loch Fergus. „ 1 5-17/ 

A River is a large body or [YE of freſh water ; 5 
| and a ſmall river is called a Rivulet, or Brook. 


A Marſh, Fen, Bog, or e, is A collection of 3 


Water mixed with mire and mud. 


The names of the other parts of" water are general- | 


\ 


ly underſtood ; ſuch as, ponds, in which water is 


A 1 conſined; Pools or meers, which are a 


ſort of natural ponds; z and (iro made for pg 
two ee nerdy or ſeas. Rat IND 


4 


57 5 I 2 7 Of national parts. & 1 Y i hl 
The. 8 0 3 to its inhabitants, or eo | 

Scenes as formed into different ſocieties, is diy 

into empires, kingdoms, republics, cc. 


An Empire is a wide extent of territory, or 


4 N countries ale to one ao 70 called Ems 
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peror; as, the Ruſſian ene the Turkiſh | empire, 35 
the empire of Germany, - 

A Kingdom is a ſmaller extent of territory, ſubject : 
| alſo to one ſovereign, called King; as, the er of 

Scotland, of England, of France. | 

A Republic, or Commonwealth, is a country wins | 

the ſovereign authority is in the hands of many; as, 
the republic of Holland, of Venice, of. Genoa. | 
The ſubdiviſion of countries into provinces, coun- 
ties, ſhires, duchies, biſhopricks, principalities, —_ 
ſhips, baronies, Gc. need no e | | 


W. of continents and oceans. 


! 
: 


The laid | is divided into two gent continents; viz. 
the eaſtern and weſtern. 259 
. eaſtern continent is ſubdivided into three great 4 
parts, viz. Europe, Aſia, and Africa; and the welt- | 
ern continent makes a fourth your part, called 4 1 
rica. 3 

The water is divided into three great oceans, viz. _ 
the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Indian ocean. 

The Atlantic, or weſtern ocean, divides the eaſt- 
ern continent from e and is 3000 miles 
broad. 1 5 

The Pacific ocean Sides America from Aſia, and 5 
is 10,000 miles in breadth. ' of 

The Indian ocean lies between the Eaſt Indies and 3 
Africa andi is 3000 miles over.. V 


wi 


r n vo 1 


5 inp; fly compared to a lady in a ang als: 
ſture; is ſituated between 36 and 72 degrees north la- 

titude, and between 10 degrees weſt ane 65 degrees 

on longitude 1 from. London. . _ 
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/ - The length of Europe, viz. from Cape St Vincent 
to the mouth of the river Oby, is about zoo miles, 
and the breadth, from Cape Matapan in the Morea, to 
the North Cape i in Norway, about 2500 miles. 
5 Europe is bounded, on the north, by the Frozen ſea, 
or the Northern ocean; on the weſt, by the Atlantic 

ocean, which divides it from America; on the ſouth, 

by the Mediterranean, which divides it from Africa; 
on the eaſt by Aſia, from which it is divided by the 
© - Egean ſea, or Archipelago, the ſtrait of the es 
nnels, or the Helleſpont, the Propontis, or ſea of Mar- 
mora, the Thracian Boſphorus, or ſtraits of Conſtan- 
tinople, the Euxine or Black ſea, the ſtraits of 
Kaffa, or Cimmerian Boſphorus, the Palus Meotis, or 


" ſea of Aſoph, the rivers Don or Til; the Nees 
the Tobol, the Irtis, and Oby. 
Ferrand Diviſions. Chief Tins. 
„ — Madrid. 
5 Portugal, — Liſbon. 
—J—y France, . | 4 Paris. 
=. Italy) — Rome. 
Cs. ell” - Bern. 
1 Aauſtrian Netherlands, Bruſſels. © 
— VDnited Netherlands, Amſterdam. 
7 Germany, « NS. - . 
Bohemia, = Pr 
Hungary, ex, Preſbur 
labs 5 Do- 4 Tranldeaia, oy. Herma: lat. - 
mino | Selavonia, _- Poſe A 
„(Croatia, Car . 
e i»; Walze. 995 
= _ Ruſſia, VV Peterſbur 
Sweden,, nhl . 
| Daviſh po. Denmark, Copenbagen. | 
Norway, Bergen 
ee Earope, | Conſtantin ple 
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| Principal European Nands. 0 


Great Britain, comprehending Chief towns. 
% ' - 4, -,: London. 
I. 2 Scotland, 2 i Þ Edinburgh. 
2. Ireland, and the aces iſlands, | Dublin 

| -ſubje& to Great * | 705 1 
ſceland, 1 88 to Denmark, Scalholt. 


Chief Hand: of the Baltic 7M = 


8 Zedland, Funen, — : | 9 
3 Al en, lan 5 7 8 : ” 
Laland, gr iP 4 fe to Denmark. 2 
Mona, „e e 5 
- CGothland, . 1 3 
1 — | | | * ect to Sweden. | | 
Rugen, | pe RR, 
Oſel, 
Dagho, 


4. le . aten to Pruſſia 


— ſubject to Ruſſia. 


1 the Mediterranean fea 


| Chief Ten Owns. 
os Nen ſubject to Spain, — Ivica. 
2. Majorca, ſubject to Spain, — Majorea. 
3. Minorca, taken by the French in 17 740 Citadella. 
4. Corſica, ſubject to Geno, — Baſſia. 
5. Sardinia, ſubject to the K. of Sardinia, Cagliari. 
6. Sicily, ſubject to the King of Naples, Palermo. 
7. 1 iſlands, ſubject to . 
; wi the iſland a ef „%% IM A 


R Eon Rr * Chaps Ul. 
I the Adriatic and Jonian he 


„ rl ous "Ep f 804 % er Chief Towns. 
1. "Lacs ina, JJ | CLAM. 
. 9 Cor fu. 
3. Cephalonia, e in 83 Argoſtoti. 
C | : > CZant. 
Tea age belongs to the Turks, 95 Leucas. | 
4 $ 1 E.. | Europe contains 0 empires, ſeventeen kingdoms, 


Shove h there be but twelve kings; eight republics, 
and Ab duchies. 

The empires are, that of Ruſſia, \ of Turkey, and 
of Germany. | 
The kingdoms are, Scotland, England, Ireland, 
Spain, Portugal, Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, Corſica, 
e Poland, Pruſſia, Bohemia, karren Den- 
"Wark, Norway, Sweden. : | 

The republics are four great ones, viz. Holland, 

N Genoa, and Switzerland; and four ſmall 
ones, namely, Genera, Lucca, Raguſa, and. St Ma- 

The duchies are, tle” archduchy of Auſtria, the | 
Great Dukedom of Tuſcany, the ee of Savoy, 
dme, e ee l and * 


4A A ls 


pets 8 P A „Ni. 


ps has Madrid for its _— or e and 
is ſi uated between 36 and 44 degrees north latitude, | 
iy between, 10 degrees weſt and 3; degrees. calt 
on itude. Fa 1 
pain is 700 miles in leogrh, and 50⁰ nl 5 it 
Fre. 5 5 
pain is bounded on the north by the bay &f. ki 4 
A . * and the Foeongas 1 e which b Ge it 


3 


"a m. | "Eh U ROPE, 7 | 66 7 
from France; on the eaſt, by the Mediteremon; 00: * 
the ſouth, by the.ſtraits of Gibraltar; and on the wel, 

by Porcugal and the AYER, ocean. 


Provinces. Chief Towns. 
Galicia, Compoltella, rs 40 1 
Alta; , on £3. 
© Biſcay, bo Bilboa. 8 * 

Navarre, Pampe luna. 

Aragon. m ĩ˙wÄ 
Catalonia, - ;DNarcelona. s.. 

_ Valentia, Voalentia. 

"75 Murcia, 8 op 

Granada, 

Andaluſia, 

New Caſtile, 
Leon, 
Eſtremadura, 

b „hie, 
eee, 7 £7 
Minorca, ſubje&t}. 
— --- >». Þb Great Britain,, 
till taken by f. 
the French in 
. 17 56. 


Gbesler is a 7 1 Sm in . 4 
foutherly part of Spain, and belongs to Great Bri. 
_ The ſtraits of that r are but I 5 miles ben | 

VVV S587 <7 nat 7. 

The chief mountains are, the Pyrences,. the. Can» . 
tabrian mountains, Sierra Molina and Tablada. 
Sierra Morena, Sierra Navada, and Mount Calpe, 2 
E "Mott ee E: 
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Mer by — ir on the Africa fide; are 
the aneient pillits of Hereules. | 
' The principal rivers are, the Ebro, the Ghadatgui- 


vir, the Guadiana, the T ajo or Tagus, the e and 
| , the Mink. 


The chief capes: of dromontories, are}. 0. Machia, 


i C. Pennas, C. Ortegal; C. Ferrol, C. Bellem, C. Fi- 


. 1 niſter, C. Trafalgar; C C. Gate, C. Palos, St Martin, 
. Geuſe. 


The moſt coillidereite bays or gulfs are thoſe of 


d Biſcay, Ferrol, and Corunna, on the north weſt; 


vigo on the weſt; Cadiz and Gibraltar on the ſouth- 
welt ; Carthagena on the ſouth ; and Aliednt, Altea, 


ls Valencia, and Roſes o the caſt; 0 which add the 


*. 


bay of Majorca. 


The ſoil in Spain, though the edudity be moun- 


© tainous, i is generally rich; and produces variety of 


wines, oil, and fruit; ſuch as oranges, lemons, 


_ prunes, figs, raiſins, almonds, pomegranates, cheſnuts, 
And capers, It produces alſo ſilk, fine wool, flax, 


and cotton; and has mines of iron, Reel, copper, 
lead, allum, and quickfilver. Their manufactures 


are not conſiderable, owing to the lazineſs and idle- 


. 2 ' 
, — 


3 neſs of the natives ; ; and their balance dF. trade with 


other nations muſt of courſe be ou: out of their pro- 


duce and treaſure from America, - 


The air in Spain is pure and ſora ; * the Spa- 


5 — e eſteemed men of wit, and admired for their 


ſeetetyz conftancy; und patience in adverſny ; but 


; proud, 4ndolent, and lazy. They have Howeder the 


© "honour of firſt diſcovering the Weſt Indies: The 


88 
et 


* 


number of intiabſtanct! ate cemputed at j,509,000, 


Span; with rhe cout ies and iſlands belonging do it 


in Aha and America, ate reckoned to male A ſeventh 
t. ef the word. The Spaniſh mmàrchs uſe to 

vaſt, ga the 19 never ers on all parts of their do- 
JJ e: 
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Gp n. Fuser e 
minions at a time · But this ; valt monarchy i is not fo | 
remarkable for power, as for its extent. The trea- 
ſure from America has made the Spaniards idle at 
home; and hence they are obliged to part with their 
gold and ſilver, for neceſſaries, to theit more indu - 


ſtrious neighbours. 
The King of Spain is an abſolute hereditary mo- 
narch, with the title of Catholic Majeſty. He is of 
de Game family wich the kings of France, namely, 
the houſe of Bourbon. His reſidence is at Madrid. : 
His eldeſt ſon is ſtyled Prince of Aſturias, me -* 
younger ſans ate ſtyled Infants, and the daughters 44 
Infuntas. The revenue of — crown is about _ 
L. 5,600,000 Sterling, the greateſt e. Wheteof a- 
riſes from the American mines, of Which the King 
bas a fifth. Ihe forces in time of —— are 50, 000 
men, and i in time of war 1c, ooo. The royal oy ö 
6 is about forty ſhips of war. = 
I The eſtabliſhed religion is Popery of the moſt rigid 1 
kind, without toleration of any other. They have 
eight archbiſhops and forty biſhops, who have all. 
rich livings. The Archbiſhop of Toledo is ſtyled 
Primate of Spain, and has A, 5 of 120,000 |. 
Sterling, or more. The inquiſition xeigns here with 
terror, and is the moſt oppreſlive court that ever Was 
eſtabliſhed among rational creatures. The riſoner is 
put to torture, and forced to confeſs bimſelf guilty, 
whether it be ſo or not; and he neither knows bis 
accuſers, nor the witneſſes againſt bim. There py . 
in Spain 2140 convents and ppaneries, conta 8 
leaſt 50,000 monks and nuns. PE 
The Spaniſh, language has a great acheity x to my 
Latin, with a wixture of Arabic words and termina- 
tions. Arts and ſciences are not much. cultivated b „ 
che Spaniards; vet they ave ſeveral univerſities; Ee 
chief whereof are theſe of Salamanca gelle, Oi * 
1 Ons. OE, Gnas a 2a id, Oſſuna, 
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Hneſes, n Siguenſa, Valentia, Lende, Bar. 
Os e and Mexico i in e 


e 0K. 5 1 * 55 A; «; 80 


e has Liſbon for its capital ; ahi is Grumed 
between 37 and 42 degrees north latitude, and be- 
tween 7 and 10 degrees weſt longitude. ' 


9 i is 300 miles in length, and 100 miles in 


| breadth. 
ortugal is bounded on the north and eaſt by Spain, 
he ſouth and weſt by the Atlantic orean. 


1 een, EE Chief Towns. _ 
1 1 entre Minho gt Oporto, Braga, Viana. 
TPDralos Miranda, Willa- Tea. 
= Berg, e. ho ee 
We Algatva, „„ ats Farg, Lagos + A | 


+$ *, Portugal was formerly 3 a province of Spain, but is 
| * now a ſeparate kingdom; is mountainous like Spaio, 
* and very ſubject to eafth „„ 

be rivers i in Portugal are, the Guadiana, the Tugus 
r the Mondego, the Douro, and the Minho. 


* 
* 


ee -eapes or. promontories are, C. Mond % 
8 e, and C. St Vincent. 1 
Ws - The. bays axe only two, viz. that yl. Cadoan, or | 
2 pes, and Lagos in Algarva. © 2 
* „ Portugal the air is not ſo pure, 18 the foil „ . 
Stel as in Spain ; nor are their fruits ſo good, but 2 
they are of the ſame Kind. In corn they are ſcaree ; 


this and all their other wants are abundantly ip- |: 
A; from England. The Portugueſe are poſſet 45 3 
Al Goa, Dia, &c. in Afia ;, of Molambique'and e- 
E- 8 - "ral othe ern ten: ; and the Brazils in Amerien; 3 
= Jaffis a 225 OF Oy: cry | 


4 5 


* * ek "yy * . _ * 


r : N „„ 
on à very extenſive trade, and have the honour of 3 
being the firſt that doubled the Cape of Good Hope, 
and found a paſſage that way to the Eaſt Indies. T he 
number of inhabitants is computed at 2,00, 00. 
The King of Portugal is an abſolute monarch, and 
the ſucceſſion to the crown hereditary in the houſe of 
Braganza. His eldeſt ſon is ſtyled Prince of Bra - 
eil. The King's ordinary revenue is computed at 
1,400,000 |. Sterling, and may be eaſily augmented. - +}! 
The forces in time of peace are 25,000 men, which 
in time of war may be increaſed to 50, ooo. The 
royal navy is about 25 ſhips of war, great and ſmall. _ 
The eſtabliſhed religion is the Popilh, with a ſe- 
vere inquiſition. They have three archbiſhops, with 
a patriarch, and ten biſhops. They have three un: 
verſities, viz. at Liſbon, Ebora, and a Th \ Ti 


the Portugueſe are not famous for learnin ig. Theicte 
5 OP? differs lrile from the Spaniſh, n 5 e 
1 R 4 N c E. 5 


5 Free hs Paris fort its capital, 100 is pee ta: 5 5 1 
tween 42 and 51 degrees north latitude, and berween , + 
5 degrees welt, and 8 degrees caſt longitude. 8 

France is 600 miles i in length, and 598, miles-1 9, & 

breadth, | 85 2 8 N 9 

France is . on the north * che notith 1 

| channel and the Netherlands ; on the eaſt, by Germ 8 
ny, Switzerland, and Italy; on the ſouth, by the Me 
* and the e mountains ; j and on the 
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2 Greenarur. | e. 
Tex e «Governments. W Chief Towns, | 
„ Bren, Ran, 
42 4 £1 ITIEONOM, © <2 | Orleans. 8 40 5 
; JJ 
5 Languedoc, 'T Bandana 5 
Guienne, Bourdeaux. 


SGaſconyj Bayonne. 
Dauphine, Grenoble. | 


. Burgundy, Dijon. 
pew ere on ng 
ASCE, - © ( Strafbarg, 1 


in Franche compte, Beſangon. 
The chief ſea-ports, towns and n in Pi- 


cardy, are Calais and Boulogne. In Normandy, are 
Dieppe, Havre de Grace, Harfleur, Rouen, Honfleur, 
Caen, Bayeux, Cherburg, Coutance, Granville, and 


Averanches. In Bretany are, St Malo, Brieux, 


Treguer, Morlaix, Breſt, Audiern, Port POrient, 
Port Louis, or Blavet, Vannes, and Nantz. In 
Orleanois are, Rochelle and Rochefort. In Guienne 


is Bourdeaux; and in Gaſcony Bayonne. In Lan- 


guedoc are Narbonne and Beſſiers. In Provence are | 


= Marſeilles, Toulon, and Antibes. 


which ſeparate France from Spain and Italy, 4 
. Mount Jura, the Cevennes, and Mount Dor. 


The iſlands on the coaſt of Normandy : are - Guern- 


[= Jerſey, and Alderney, ſubject to Great Britain. 
On the coaſt of Bretany are U ſhant, and Belleiſle, taken 
f by the King of Great Britain in June 1761. Aud South 


of the Loire are Noire, Montier, Oye, and Rhee, 


Q wherein i is St Martin and Oleron. On the coaſt of 
Provence are Hieres, Tropez, Antibes, Pocteros 
| lean rig St Honorat, and St Margaret. 


The mountains, beſides the Pyrenees and A , 
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Maeſe, and the Rhine. 


The chief capes and 5 are, in the Engliſh 5 


channel, C. Antifleur, C. Barfleur, C. La Hogue, In 

the bay of Bifeay, P. Penmark, P. Quiieron, On 
the coaſt of Provence, C. Portes. 

| The ſoil in France is fertile, and produces almoſt 

every thing deſirable in life, ſuch as wine, oil, and de- 


licious fruits of every kind. Their chief manufactures 


are velvets, brocades, lace, cambrick, tapeſtry, lawn, 
woollens, and ſilks of vatious kinds; alamodes, lea- 


ther, gun- locks, ſword · blades, toys, tapes, bars, pa- 


per, and thread. 

he air is temperate, and the ſouth of France, 
eſpecially about Montpelier, is eſteemed the healthieſt 
ſituation in Europe. T hey reckon 800 cities, of 
which 40 are great ones. The number of the people 
is computed at 20,000,000, and the inhabitants of 
Paris at 950,000. The French are a gay, warlike, 
turbulent people, ſeldom dejected by adverſity, and 
inſufferably inſolent in proſperity. They exceed all 
Europe in courteſy and enen in e 1 
anz. 

The King of France 1 is an abſolute hereditary mos. 
narch, with the title of Mojt Chriſtian Majeſty, 
and ſtyled by the Pope the eldeſt fon of the W 
His eldeſt en! is ſtyled Dauphin, and is declared to be 
of age when fourteen years old. The females never 
ſucceed to the crown. The King's ordinary revenues 


amount to 40,000,000. L. ſterling. The forces in 


time of peace are about -240,000, and in time of 
war 450,000: men; beſide the moſt formidable fleet 
in Europe, except that of Great Britain. - Fhe King: 
bas ſeveral fine pataces, ſuch as the Louvre in Paris, 


and in the country, Verſailles, Malls F opta 1 
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l liſhed religion in France is 3 ; They 
* have. 17 'archbiſhops, 104 biſhops, 750 great con. 
vents of monks, and 200-nunneries. Their language 
is a mixture of Latin and German. The univerſities 
are thoſe of Paris, Orleans, Rheims, Poictiers, Bour- 


Adesbx, Angers Nantz, Caen, Bourges, Montpelier, 


ors, Valence, Aix, Lion, Grenoble, Straſburg, 


5 e Mouſon, and Thoulouſe; beſides ſeveral acade- 


mies for the ſcienees, for paintings "Ong, and 
architecture. 1 
The French ſettlements i in the Eaſt and Weſt "i 


des, and in North America, will be HR notice of. 


* 


1. : 
— * 


＋ 4 IL 1 


we 


lay has Re: for its N 154 is Sete . 
twirt 30 and 47 degrees north latitude, and between 
7 and 19. degrees eaſt longitude. 

Italy is 60 miles in leg, and. 400/wiles in 
- breadth. kl, 5 4 

Italy is a long peninſula.in Chim of « a jack - boot; and 
is bounded on the north by Switzerland and part of 
© Germany, on the eaſt by the gulf of Venice, on the 
| fo and. ſouth-weſt by the Mediterranean, and on 
- the weſt by the iver Var and the APY which divide 
it from eee, 

e en into north middle, and ban. 
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| Montferrat, n 
Milaneſe, 

Parmeſan, 
Modeneſe, 


Modena. <A — — | 
Venice, Venice. =: 


Genoa, - 1 Gena. i117 
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1 middle diviſion” comprebends, Rc 


Tuſcany, A dukedom, Florence. 247, "4x 4, TERS 
Fope's territories,  -* Rome. 
Lucca, e ö Lucca. | gs pry "Re Rn 


t re ubſ 2 os Oe 
St Marino, N ies, St Mat ino ol 
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The ſouth diviſion e ©2547 2. 
Naples, a kingdom, now ae. „FFC 
| called: Sicily, - „ 83 5 FTC 
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Sicily, 252 Way F $ Palermo, Meſſina. 3 
Fi gr 3 Eo 
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Sardinia, 5 e Cagliari, Oriſtagni. . 
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8 In and. near the gulf of Venice are. . 
 Vegia, + Arbe, Pago, Longa, Brazza, Lel 
zol qphalonia, Corfu, Zant, La Praga: 


of Sicily are the 18 . 
ts to be t the 8 * a8 
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4 * "Crocnarur. 0 
; , ae chief of- which are, Lipari, Strombuli, 

bee, Palrharia, Erieuſa, and Uſtica. 

| F 3 - Of the weſt coaſt of Italy are, Capri, Iſchia, Pon: 

a . ae Pianoſa,” hand and N 
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ro bake King of Sardinia, who is an abſolute heres 
* 25 Atary prince, belong the iſland of Sardinia, Savoy, 
\ mene. Montferrat, part of the Milaneſe, and O. 
ngneglia in Genoa.” He is ſtyled Xing of Sardinia, 
Duke of Savoy, Prince of hi, eat &c. His reſidence 
is at Turin in Piedmont. His revenues are computed” 
ast 500,000 l. Sterling, out of which he maintains an 


|” Taiſe 50, co or upwards; but has no navy. The 
5 number of inhabitants axe computed. at 1, 800, ooo. 


| : the Milaneſe and Mantua. 
I0 Don Philip, an Infant of Spain,. have ben 
AIately ceded the Parmeſan, and Guaſtalla in Mantua. 
1 To the _—} exor of Germany belong the 
greateſt and beſt part bf, I grand duchy of Tuſcany, 
Which brings him yearly  a:Yevenue of 500,0001.. Ster- 
ling. On the welt © , i is Lem, a Went trading 
. city. | 


_ To. * Flo; wht is a temporal a8 well as a ur- 
3 3 12 tual prince, and of abſolute power, belong the terti- 
- tories named from him, called alſo the eccleſiaſtical 
fate; which comprehend ſeveral provinces ; ſuch as 
_ Campania of Rome, St Peter's Patrimony, Sc. In 
which the towns of n note are, Rome, the reſidence of 
the Pope, - famous for being the ſeat of the 
empire, ; and. celebrated for its ſtately palaces, anc 
BH : e remains of antiquity and grandeur therein preſer- 
8 Loan other towns Fare, 1 4 near 1 1 * . 
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* 9 5 | 


army of 30,000 men, and in time of war he can 


To the houſe of Auſtria belong the greateſt pare of - 
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Ancona, Loretto, Urbino, Ravenna, f Bologna, — 5 
Ferrara; to which add Avignon in France. From . 1 
theſe. temporal dominions the Pope draws x revenue * 5 
= of 500,000 l. Sterling. But = revenues ariſing 
from his ſpiritual juri dition are much eater. Be. 
fore the Reformation, he had almoſt all Europe in- "a 
| peigled in ſpiritual bondage, he excommunicated a 5 
' WM dethroned kings at pleaſure. It was then he put th 
princes of Europe upon the' fooliſh attempt of reco- 
vering Judea and the holy ſepulchre from the Maho- 
We 2 4 ary And ſuch as diſtinguiſhed themſelves. i in this 
by war were dignified whb the titles of Knights * 
St John of Jeruſalem. Luther, by bringing about 
the reformation, gave this ſpiritual. monarchy a ſignal . 
blow, and delivered the northern princes of Europe 
- . | - from Papal tyranny : But, notwithſtanding this, the 
” Pope till continues to be a powerful isl mo- 
narch. He is ſtyled Haline/s 3 and ambaſſadors or 
| princes approaching him, humbly kiſs. his toes. "His. TY 
. ambaſſadors are ſtyled Legates or Nuncies. _ He 
creates the ſeventy cardinals, who pretend to be'next _ 
4 in dignity to crowned heads. He has ſtill in Europe 
: 300, ooo pariſhes and 50,000 convents ſubject to his 
: | | Juoriſdiction. The revenues that come in to him oh 
this head amount to fifteen millions Sterling, and are 
called the tregſure of the church. Out of this fund, 
* he employs vaſt ſwarms of miſſionaries to propagate | 
| the Popiſh religion, and promote the intereſt, the .. 
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f To the King of the TWO Sicilies belong the inland 

0 of that name, with the kingdom 2 f Naples, now:call- 

; ed Sicily; as alſo in Ta oy ne coaſt del Preſidii, 

: | wherein is Orbitello, a good ea · port town and har - I 
F bour, and the iſland Elba. In the kingdom of Na. 
ec es, . moſt N towns 8 0 Naples, the . } 
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- be R APH . Tj, Chap 
z Wag” 4 & * King, Capua, Benevento, Ae 
emo: Rhegio, Otranto, Brundiſi, Tarento. The 
„ ang of 2 7 Two Sicilies is an abſolute 3 
lis revenues are between 7 and 80,0 
J forces about 30, oo e and the 
Fe Pr his ſubjects about A 
7the republic of Genoa belongs the illand or 
fodom'of Corſica; and their Duke or Doge, who 
elected every two years, is- always crowned King 
ff. Corſica. But the Corſicans have of late years 
made, and ſtifl continue to make, ſtrong efforts, in 
order to recover their liberty and independency. The 
Doge has twelve counſellors, reſides in the palace, 


E: Ez and is attended with guards. The revenues of Ge- 


noa are about 150,000 l. Sterling, with which they 
defray the charge of the government, keep up 3000 
men, and ſeven” gallies. The legiſlative power is 
veſted in a council of 400 noblemèn and rich citizens. 
To the republic of Venice belongs a large country 
10 the north of the Po, the peninſula of Iſtria, and 
Tome territories on the coaſt of Dalmatia. The town 
of Venice is built on 52 ſmall iſlands or rocks, about 
three miles from the continent, and theſe rocks are 
3 rege another by 450 bridges. The nume 
rous palaces and lofty towers of this magnificent city, 
make a grand and majeſtic appearance. On the north 
| tide of the Po, the chief towns are Padua, Verona, 
PBraſcia, 1 Crema, Vicenza, Rovigo, Treviſo, 
Beltuno, Aquileia, Udina, Cabo de Iſtria. Toitheſe 
add Zeno, t * 5 capital of Morlachia. On the coaſt of 


alma the Venetian towhs are Notia, Sebinico, and 
Spalatto. The number of inhabitants is computed at 
1, 200,00. This is the moſt ancient republic i in Eu: | 
rope, being upwards of 1200 years ſtanding. - The 
"Mn 7 51 1 1th A Duke or Page for life, ho: lives _ 


ches i. Ev Ro 5B . . 


royal 5 0 great e but not wn 8 = 
Their yearly revenues are 3,000,000 l. Sterling. They -# 
keep a ſtanding army of 20, ooo. The Venetians has 
been always reckoned amongſt the greateſt tradipg na- "I 
tions in the world. The bank at Venice is elteemed 2 
one of the moſt conſiderable in Europe. "2 1 
The other two republics in Italy, i Tan inn 
Taſeany on the weſt coaſt, and St Marino, almoſt . 
rectly eaſt from it, and ſituated on the ſnowy moun- 
tains, are ſmall and inconſiderable. This laſt is much 
| admired by Mr Addiſon, for the unſhaken reſolution -» 
of the inhabitants' ro maintain -their liberty, ns, 
ſurrounded by the Pope's domin ions. 
The remaining dominions in Italy are ſmall duchies 
or principalities, ſubject to dukes or princes of their 
own names; ſuch as, D. Modena, P. Monaco in Ge. "oY 
nos, P. Maſſa Carara in Tuſcany, /&c. | 1 
; The iſland of Malta, anciently. Melita, famous for 1 
tho ſhipwreck of St Paul, where he ſhook the viper 
"from his hand into the fire, was given, in the year 
1530, to the knights of St John of Jeruſalem, for 
their good. ſervices in defence of the holy land, and 
the protection of pilgrims. Theſe are now called 
8 nights of Malta. They conſiſt of ſeven different; Ro- 
| man- Catholic nations, all of noble families. ks if - ” 
| elect a grand maſter, who is chief commander in the 
| : and They have a ſquadron of men of war, 
are at perpetual enmity with the Turks, the Ag 
7  rines, and other Mahometan power. 
The mountains in Italy are, the Alps, on the north 1 
And welt ; the Appenines, which run che whole . 1a 
of Italy; and Mount Veſuvius, a remarkable volewy- "ol 
3 near naples. By an eruption of this I 
 Herculaneum was buried under Aa deloge 
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„ "Ti principal. rivers in Italy are, the Po, with its 


4 25 7 * 


are, Nice, Villa F ranca, Oneglia, Final, Savona, Vado, 
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numerous branches; the Var, the Adige, the Arno, 


the Rubicon, the Tiber, and the Volturno Je 
The moſt conſiderable ſea · port towns and harbours 


Speꝛia, Luca, Piſa, Leghorn, Piombino, Civita Vec - 
chia, Gaieta, Naples, Salerno, Policaſtro, Rhegio, 
Taranto, Manfredonia, Ravenna, Venice. 
The ſtraits worth noticing are only two, viz. the 
Qraits of Bonifacio, betwixt Corſica and Sardinia, 
und the {traits or Faro of Meſſina, betwixt Italy and 
Sicily. The two rocks in this paſlage, called Scylla 
and Charybdis, were much dreaded by the ancients, 


= who 1 in endeayouting to eſcape one, were frequently 


driven by the eddy upon the other; but our ſailors 


3 5 now paſs them without any apprehenſion of danger. 


The ſoil in Italy is generally rich. The country 
ernten variety of excellent wine, oil, oranges, le- 


mons, '&c. They have ſilk in abundance,. and their 


_ manufactures of ſtuffs, brocades, and velvets, are the 
beſt in Europe. From Italy too we import the fineſt 
marble and alabaſter. In architecture, painting, car- 
ving, and muſic, no nation exceeds the Italians; and 
no country affords < uch a W of de e and 
© eurioſities. | = 

The eftabliſhed. . over all Italy | is Pop! pery ; "Bf 
| (na the number of their patriarchs, de bi- 
hops, and inferior clergy, is very great, and almoſt 
One half of the year is made up of holydays. Their 
De is the Latin corrupted. Their univerſities 
are thoſe of Rome, Venice, Florence, Mantua, Pa- 
ma, Padua, Verona, Milan, Pavia, gy * 228 
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the cantons for their mutual defence. — 
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SWITZERLAND 


Sotrerlagd tins Bern for its capitat'; and is Mucke 
betwixt' 45 and 48 degrees north latitude, and be- 
twixt 6 and 11 degrees eaſt longitude. _ .. 

Switzerland is 260 miles in length, and 100 miles | 


1 in breadth. 


Switzerland is bounded, on 17 north, b » by Ade wal 
Swabia; on the eaſt, by the lake of Conſtance, Tyrol, 
and Trent; on the ſouth, by N ; 0 on heros th nt 
by France, | Ty 


5 . We . chief 7 man. ie 
Baſil, Proteſtant. Baſil. £ 
Bern, Proteſtant, | Bern. 


Fribourg, Popiſh, Fribourg 585 . 
Lucern, Popiſn, „„ „ OE; .. 
Solothurn, Popiſh, ”. Solothurn. 


Schaff hauſen, Proteſtant, OT 3 5 0 


-  Zufich, Proteſtant, Zurich. a 
Appenzel, Proteſtant, T i 22 
Zug, Popiſh, „ 5 
Switz, Popiſh . Switz... 1 
Glaxis, Proteſt, nt, „ „ 
Uti, Popiſh, 8 3 1 
| Underwald, Popith, Stantz. | 


Switzerland, or the _ Ce falls be 
into three dwilions, viz. Switzerſand proper; the al- 


_ [lies of the Switzers ; and the ſubjects of the Switzers. 


I. Switzerland proper conſiſts of thirteen cantens, 
whereof ſix are Proteſtant, ane 1 No as de- 


ſcribed above. 


II. The allies of the Swiſs or Switz ers, are . 
| bouridy ſtates that have entered into an allianee with 
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1 are, 1. The rub of the Griſons, whole ere is 
Coire. The Griſons, who are partly Proteſtant and 
partly Popiſh, beſides their own country, have alſo 
under their ſubjection the neighbouring tertitories of 
Chiavenna, Valteline, and Bormio. 2. The republic 
and abbey of St Gall, with their county of Tocken- 
burg on the eaſt of. Zurich and Appenzel, who are 

_ likewiſe: a mixture of Proteſtants and Papiſts. 3. The 

1 tepublic of Vallais, toward Italy, whoſe. capital is 
Sion, and the inhabitants all Roman Catholics. 4. 
The county of Neufchattel, on the weſt of Solothurn, 

Ad ſort of republic, though the King of Pruſſia be ſtyled 
its ſovereign. The inhabitants are all Proteſtants, 5. : 
I The republic of Geneva, in which Geneva is the ca- 
peital, ſituate on the lake of that name; a large, rich, 

F and populous city ; and has a famous univerſity, and | 

| two academies. The people are all Preſbyterians. 


NY 


This republic declared themſelyes Proteſtants i in 1535, 
and were admitted into the Swiſs alliance in 1546. 
6. The Proteſtant city of Mulhauſen in Alſace; to 

which may be added the cities Bienna _ Porentru 
1 in. the canton of Baſil. 
III. The ſubjects: of ue Switzers att 2 flow {mall 
. neighbouring places admitted by the cantons into their 
ceoyenant or league, not as allies or confederates, but 

5 merely as ſubjects; the chief of which are, the coun- 
ties of Sargans, Turgow, Rotweil, towards Germany ; 
aud the bailiages of Lugano, Lucarno, Bellents, to- 

Wards Italy; to which add the towns of Baden, 

Btemgarten, denen Maperſce, and Frawen- H 
feld, on the north. 
3 Switzerland, the ancient. Hehe, Tbs: upon the 
3 Alps, the higheſt mountains in Europe; ſome where: 
ok are N wh 1 or ice 3 the r ro 0 8 
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cattle graze on wer towering ſummits, above be 


clouds. 


The principal ene the Rhine, which: bak 15 <A 


1 ten in the Alps; the Rhone, . which alſo. has its- 5 4 
ſource here, and takes its courſe through the lake ß 
Geneva into France : the ſmaller rivers are the Aer, 25 


| Ruſs, Inn, Thur, Oglia. 3 
I be council of ſtate in this obe ſtyle them- 'Y 
ſelves, Noble and Magnificent Lords of the Confede- | 
rate Cantons of the Helvetic Body. Each canton is a 
free independent republic, but ſubje&t to general laws, 
uniting the whole Helvetic body for their common 
defence. The yearly diet is commonly held at Ba- 
den. Every man is trained to arms, and in a few 


hours, by kindling fires on the bigh mountains, they 1 4 
can raiſe an army of 200,0co men. Their manufae- 


tures and traffick are very inconſiderable, and the coun- 
try poor, but very populous; the inhabitants are 

computed at 1,400,000. Multitudes both of men 
and women leave their native country every year, 
and ſpread themſelves, not only over all Europe, but 

to the utmoſt limits of both the Indies. The coun- 
try produces cattle, fiſh, fowl, and timber, which 
they exchange for corn and other neceſſaries. T hey 


hire out their troops as mercenaries to other nations 


at war. Moſt of the Proteſtant cantons are Calviniſts 


or Preſbyterians. Beſides the univerſity at Geneva, a 2 3 
there is another at Louſanne in the canton of Bern. + 


The Italian, German, and French 3 are * 7 
1 5 Ken | in different party of Switzerland. Sr E: 


AUS TRIAN NETHERLANDS. 


"The Auſtrian Netherlands ban; Broſſels: for their 15 4 
5 1 and are ſituated between 49 and 51 degrees 
north — 3, and between 2 19! 4 perro out 5 Wo 


WE 


"8 


| N Chap. Ni | 
he Auſtrian Netherlands ; are 200 miles! in length, 


Fl "id 130 miles in breadth. 


The Auſtrian Netherlands are onde en the north, 


55 by the United Netherlands; on the eaſt, by Germany; 


on the ſouth, by Lorrain, Champeigne, and Picardy ; 


__ on the weſt, by the Eogliſh „ 


6-8. 


Province. Chief Towns. 3 
„ Brabant, _.. , Bruſſels, 
. 2+. ,, Antwerp. 
3. Maliness. Mechlin. 
4. Limburg, Limburg. 


5 eee fl Taps + 

a} 8. Nano... Namur. 
NM) "Monk. © 
8. Cambrefis, $row . 
= wy 5 9. Artois, w 5 Ns DING . 15 5 my . | 
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 Thongh theſe ten provinces go under the name of 
mY Auſtrian Netherlands, yet they do not all belong 


ioo thę houſe of Auſtria, but partly alſo to the Dutch, 
5 and ay to the Ser ; as in the pores. deſerip- 


on. 1. 
1. Brabant belongs: des to the Dutch, and part 


of 7 to the houſe of Auſtria. The chief towns in 


Dutch Brabant are, Boiſleduc, Breda, Bergen-op- 


20m, Maeftricht, Grave, Lille, Steenbergen. The 
towns of note in Auſtrian Brabant are, Bruſſels, 


- VIvorden, Nivelle, Louvain, Ramelies, Tirtemont. 


— Antwerp, though ſmall in its territories, and 
ſurrounded by Brabant, is a diſtin province, and 
ſubject 40 dulbis. The town of Antwerp was once 


tze richeſt trading city in the world; but in their 


ſwuggle for — was plundered for three days to- 
gether, in the year 1576, by the ſoldiers of the Duke 
of Alba. During which troubles the merchants re- 
moved to, an EATS and the trade __ Wen - 
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| is famous now only for its woollen manufactures.” 


- , Malines, or lordihip of Mechlin, though . 
5 ſmall extent, and ſurrounded too by Brabant, makes 
_ a ſeparate province, and is ſubject to Auſtria, The 
capital, Mechlin, or Malines, is a large fine city, famous 1 


for the lace which goes by that name. 


4. In the province of Limburg, the city 0 ; 
is ſubje& to Auſtria; but the other parts belong to 
the Dutch; in which the chief towns are, Dale, : 


| Valkenburg, and Wych. ot Wy £ 
In the province of Luxemburg, the cities of 


Luxemburg and Baſtagne are ſubject to Auſtria; but 
the other parts of that province belong to France; 
in which the chief towns are; ee Montmody, | 


and Danvilliers. _ 


6. The province of . is ſubject to Auſtria; - 


7 the only towns, of note are, Namur and Charleroy. 


7. In the province of Hainault the places ſubje& 
to Auſtria are, Mons, Aeth, Enguien. The other 


parts belong to France; in which are Valenciennes, 
Bouchain, Conde, Landrecy, Charlemont, and-Givet. 


8. The province of Cambreſis is wholly ſubject to * 
France. The towns of note ure, Catubrayy and 5 


4 


1 


= Crevecceur. 


| 9. The province of Artois i is likewiſe etnizely ſab- 5 : 
Bl ject to France. The chief towns are, Arras, St O- 9 


mer, Aire, St Venant, Bethune, and Terouen. 


10. The province of Flanders is Dutch, Auſtian, . 


. and French. In Dutch Flanders the chief towns are, 
Sluys, Axel, Hulſt, and Sas Van Ghent. In Au- 


ſtrian Flanders are, Ghent, Bruges; Oſtend, New- of | | 


rt, Oudenard, Dendermonde, Courtray, Dixmude, 


© pre es, Tournay, Furnes, and Menin. In French 3 4 
Flanders are, Liſle, Dunkirk, Douay, e Shag 


: N FA 


St Amand, Graveling, and Mont - Caſſel. 
146 e Auſtrian Netherlands is a flat level country, 
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to Amſterdam, where) it ſtill flouriſhes ; Bt Antwerp * 
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without any mountains of note. The a are, the 


6. Maeſe, the Sambre, the Demer, the Dyle, the 


* 5 Nethe, the Geet, the Senne, the Rupple, the Scheld, 


the Lis, the Scarpe, the Deule, the Dender. Be- 
= man which there are a. ae number of extepſive 
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The ſoil in ſome ants 1 is rich, and in ofhers very : 
barren; they have large corn-fields, paſture-grounds, 
And plenty of foreſt and fruit trees. Their manufac- 
.tures 8 of fine lawns, cambrick, lace, and tape- 
ry, for' which they draw annually from Bcirain a 
balance of near half a million” ; 

The Empreſs· Queen is ſovereign of the provinees 


2 to Auſtria, and her regent or viceroy reſides 


at Bruſſels: but every province has its particular go» 
vernor, ſubject to the regent ;' and in every province 
are courts of juſtice for the trial of civil cauſes, 
The religion of the ten provinces, except that part 
ob Brabant and Flanders ſubject to the Dutch, is 
Popery; but without the inquiſition. They have one 
e ſeven biſhops, and three univerſities, vis. 
Louvain, Douay, and St Omer. The inhabitants are 
Dutch, French, and Flemings. The Flemiſh lan- 


guage is a dialect of the * but ago ary 3 


e Dutch. 1 
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The united Netherlands are 1 0 nile. er g h, 
and nearly as much in breadtiv . 
The United Netherlands are aas de 8 
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e ester. 
1. Holland, 
2. Zealand, 
14s? Frieſland, - 
OS — 
F. Overyſſel, 
6. Gelderland, 
80 7 5 mae 


2. The province of Holland i is divided 1 ute 2 $f 
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phalia 3 ke on the ſouth, by rates, ne i 
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Amſterdam. 


ON Middleburg. 


- Lewarden. 
— Groningen. 


Deventer. 555 FR 


Nime ven.” 
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Hilland: North Holland, and the Ifles. 


WS: South Holland the chief towns are, aan, = 
Rotterdam, Delft, the Hague, Ryſwick, Haerlem, 
. Leyden, Dort, Willkiuſta „ : N sf _Gorcum, 


5 Heuſden. rien 


In North Holland the chief towns are, -Saivdei; 
Edam, - Hoorn, In N e > 


b Chief e 115 
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TY Iſles: 2 8 5 44 Chief Towns <1 
Voorn, © Briel, Helv i 
iſlemond, No dee, ; : 
_ .Goree, Goree. | 
Ouverflake, IM Somerdyke. 4 
K Naeh, e, 1 
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iſlands, The ron Walcheren, Schowen, South 20: | 1 
land, North Beveland, Dpyveland, Tolen, Walfer. 5 8 
tek) _ St — In Walcheren a are yr 
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theſe are the only towns of note in this province. 

. In Frieſland the towns of note are, Lewarden, 

| 88 Franker, Harlingen, Sloat; to WO add 
the Iſle Ameland. 

. 10 Groningen the principal towns are, Gronin- 

| gen, Winſchoten, and Dam. 


Fg Zwoll, Coverden, Otmarſen, and Campen. 1 

6. In Gelderland the moſt conſiderable towns are, 
Nimeguen, Skenkenſchans, Bommel, Arnheim, Loo, 
(a palace of the Prince of Orange), Harderwick, Zut- 

phen, Doeſburg, Groll, Venlo; to which add Rure- 
mond, ſubject to Auſtria, ad RE 006A to _ 
| King of Pruſha: Ws ky? 

7. In Utrecht the chief We are; Unrecht, A. 
wersfort, Montfort, and Dueſterdwycckk. 

The United Netherlands, or Low Countries, called 
alſo Holland, from the name of the largeſt province, 


Vince of Holland is divided from Frieſland by the 


= 


Able lake called Harlem Meer. The country is fen- 


dikes ſeventeen ells thick. _. 
© The rivers are, the Rhine; et on entering this 
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be Lech, and the el; of which the Waal 
and the Lech join the Maeſe, and fall into the ſea 
oppoſite to England; but the Iſſel runs north, and 


falls into the Zuider ſea. The Scheld alſo forms two 


branches, called the Eaſtern and Meſtern Scbeld. The 
. Vecht runs through the Province of Overyſſel, and 
4 3 flalls into the Zuider ſea. eee e are 
A Non arraes 8 NY EY 55 
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and the people Hollanders or Dutch, conſiſt of flat 
low lands, without any mountain of note. The pro- 


ced againſt inundations of the ſea, and land eſs by 


2 | 86 . Grocrarnr.. | pee | 
$0 ate ee Fluſhing, - rich trading cities; and 


Im Overyſſel the chief towns are, Deventer, [ 


Zuider ſea, and to the north of Leyden i is a remark» 


— 


country, divides into three branches, called the 


"Chap. 1 m. | e 9 N Wk 
I be air in Holland is thick and foggy; and the 


| country produces nothing but cattle, butter, . cheele, 
_ fiſh, and wild fowl : But trade, induſtry, frugality, 


and manufactures ſupply all wants. The Dutch ex- 
port woollen and ſilk goods, Eaſt and Weſt India 


wares; for which they import corn and viduals of all 
ſorts. In Afia they have ſettlements at Malabar, Cor- 
mandel, Malacca, Ceylon, Java, and the Molucea 
iſlands : In Africa, at Guinea, and the Cape of 
: Good Hope: In America, at Surinam, cu 
; Bonaire, Euſtatia, c. 

This ſtate conſiſts of fo many different epa as 
| there are provinces in it, all independent of each other, 
but united for their common defence. They were once 


ſubject to Spain, but being oppreſſed by Spaniſh ty- 
ranny, they ſhook off that yoke, and formed the fa. 


mous union of Utrecht in the year 1579. 
Their council of ſtate, called the States-General, - 
conſiſts commonly of three deputies from every pro» 
vince; but their reſolutions muſt be confirmed by 
. their provinces, and by every city in each province, 
before they can obtain the force of a law. The reſi- 


dence of the States-General is at the Hague, where 
they conſult” about affairs of ſtate, declare war, 


make peace, form alliances, and give audience to fo- 
reign miniſters. At the head of this council is the 
Stadtholder, which office is now. hereditary in the 


perſon of William V. Piince of Orange and Nana, 5 


who is alſo Captain · General and Admiral of the Seven 

Vnited Provinces. The States- General are aden 
by the title of High Migbtineſſes. 

The republic is very populous, conſiſting of at 


' leaſt 5,600,000: inhabitants. Their revenues in time 
of peace are 1,600,000 l. and i in time of war is of- 
ten increaſed to 4,600,000. The land-forces amount 


to ee of w hich the half is ee com- 


— 


/ 
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only: in": ads barrier-towns / ſubje&t to Auſtria ; 
_— Namur, Tournay, Ypres, Menin, Furnes; | 
- Dendermonde, and Ruremonde. Their fleet conſiſts 
of forty'ſhips' of the line; and they have ſo much 
timber and naval ſtores, that they could. build a wan 
of war every week. 5 

Their religion is Calviniſen : but all: be and 
becks are here tolerated; and the Roman Catholics, 
next to the Preſbyterians, are moſt numerous. The 
Dutch have univerſities at Leyden, Utrecht, Franker, 
Groningen, and Harderwick. Their 8 7 466 0 is a mixt 
ee German. The 764 
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8 ks, Views for i its apitel ng is ed 
eee 45: and 55 degrees north latitude, and be- 
tween 5 and 19 degrees eaſt longitude. - 


S is 600 miles } in u and 500 miles in 
| breadth. 0 e ee 


Sermany is wenn . hath; on the 88 


ſea, Denmark, and the Baltic; on the eaſt, by Poland, 
Bohemia, and Hungary; on the ſouth, by Italy and 
Switzerland; ene on the weſt, by France and me 
eee e | 
e. my 5 Chief Trons 
75 | Upper Saxony, Berlin, — | 185 
2. Lower Saxony, | Hamburg, | . 


— 


5. Weſiphalia, Munster 5 
4. Upper Rhine, Frankfort. 
5 Lower Rhine, Heidelberg. Lie. 
6. ws” Es Tat Nuremberg. 15 { 
oadulleay:- > Vienna. 4 = . 
8. Bavaria, 1 5 a; Munich, RY: 70 1 
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The circle 25 Upper "Saxony: e 1. 1 1 


8 2. The electorate of Brandenburg, 


3. The . of Saxony. 4. Thuringia. 
I. Pomerania is ſubject, partly to Pruſſia, and part-⸗ 3 


+ to Sweden. In Pruſſian Pomerania the chief 
towns are, Stetin, Anklam, Stargart, Camin, Col- 
berg, Rugenwald, Stolpe, Law enburg, Butow, and 
the ifland 'Uſedom. In Swediſh Pomerania the chief - 
towns are, Stralſund, Gripſwald, Guſtrow, Walgaſt, 
8 the iſland Rugen, in which is Bergen. 1 

II. The electorate of Brandenburg is ſubject to its 
own elector, the King of Pruſſia, The chief towns. 


are, Berlin, Brandenburg, Frankfort on the 1 SY 
— Oranienburg, Potſdam, Stendel, Saltz- 25 4 


wedel, Taugermunde, Perlber Havelburg, Pren· 
flow, Templin, Stamzou, "Cuſt, acne and 
Soldin. . . 

III. The ele ctorate of Saxony is ſubject to its on 
eletor, the King of Poland; and comprehends the 
duchy of Saxony, the marquiſate or marche of Lu- 
_ faria, and the marquiſate or marche of Miſnia. 1. In 
the duchy of Saxony is the city Wittenburg, famous 
for being the place where Luther preached his firſt 
ſermon againſt the Pope. 2. In the marquiſate of Ly- 
fatia the towns of note are Bautzen and Gorlitz. 3. in 
the marquiſate of Miſnia the chief towns are, Dreſden, 
the electoral reſidence ; Meiſſen, Konigſtein, Mubl- 
ha Leipfick, where are kept the greateſt fairs, in 
Hope, and Newſtat. 

IV. The landgraviate of Thoringia is divided: e 
many ſovereigns, as follows. 1. The city Erfurt, 


- * 
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the capital of the whole country, is ſubject to the E- - 9 "I 


1 leder 2 Menſs. In, 7 city. is the 8. bell in 
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"7 Abele of Bremen and | 
8 e 8. The biſhoprick of Hildeſheim. 
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Germany hc; 27,000 lb. weight, and- 114 yards 
wide. 4. Thiere ah ſeveril -Jachics ſubje& to fo 


I 17 = dukes. of the ſane name, viz. Saxe Meiningen, 


axe Zeits, Saxe Altenburg, Saxe Weimar, Saxe 


3 Sotha, Saxe Eiſnach, Saxe Saalfield, and Saxe 


Naumberg. The -apitals of theſe duchies are of the 
ſame name, viz. Meiningen, Zeits, Altenburg, Oc. 
Z The duchy of Hall, Is ſubject to the King of 
ruſſia, 4. The province of Voigtland, "with its 
"We Plawen, and the. duchy 'of Merlberg, are 
ſybje&t to the Elector of Saxony. 5. There are ſe- 
| 555 counties ſubject to ſo many counts of the ſame 
vame, via. Schwartlburg, Be chingen, HI, 
Stolberg, and Hohenſtein. The county of Mansfield 
is famous for being the birth. place of Manig Luther, 
the reformer, who was born at Eiſleben, a city in 
that county, the 10th of Nobember 1483; where he 
"alſo died, in. 1 546, on the 18th of February., 6. The 
- nally of Anhalt is divided among ſeveral ; petty | 
Fee ; the chief towns are, Deſſau, Zerbſt, Bern- 
rg, and Rothen. 7. The PEE of fSaxe Hall is 
5 ko its own B 5 | 
| 9 N e 
LoWIA SAXONY. | 


"The chal of Lower Saxony eotnprebends, I; The 


f ez of Holſtein, , 2. The duchy of Lawenburg. 


"The duchy X; Brynſwick. The electorate of 
Tanover. 5. The 8 of Fanch e. 6. The 
erden. 7. The duchy of 


The duchies of Magdeburg and g | „ 
I. The duchy of Holftein ie is lubject. part] yto Pen- 


| erk, partly to the Duke of. Holſtein, now Cxur of 
1 Ruffa, and part of it conſiſts of Imperial cities. | 
1 5 1. T by Ina ſubject to Oy ns are, Repſburg, | | 
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s | - Kd Sena 5 Nel bac 8 and 150 1s 
0 of Femeren. 2. The chief towns ſubject to the Dux 
, are, Keil, Lunden, Hyde,. 'T rittow, Darmſted, 1 
e Ploen. 3. The Imperial cities are, Lubec, a bi- 

- ſhoprick, and e . large, rich trading , city. 


Theſe two cities are al 15 hanſe-towns. | 
II. The duchy of Lawenburg is ſubje&t to Hano · 


; "ers the chief towns are, LaWeppurg, Ratzburg, 
and New Nee 
| III. The duchy o Brunſwick, naw a principality, 


LD is divided 1 into Brunſwick Proper, and the duchy of 
Wolfenbuttle bath being ſubject to the Tame ſove- 
= 9 viz the Prince of Brunſwick ; ; to whom * 


ek, Þut ae any property 1 in that 1 De? 
duchy X Calenberg, the duchy « of PE Ta pri and 4 


Calenberg are, Hanover, Herrephauſen, a ſtately pa- 
lace, and Hamelen. 2. In Grubbenhag 4 ec” 
 Grubbenhagen, Eimberg, Oſterode, and Hertzberg, 
famous for a ſilver mine there. 3. The city of . 
tingen is a ſtrong Place, and here * lately. ere an 
univerſity. 13 
V. The duchy of Lunenbur args now ſubje&t ro Ms. 2 
nover, is divided into Lunen burg Wart, and the 5 
duchy of Zell. The capitals are of the ſame game, A 
In Lunenburg the church of St Michael | is famGus for . 9 
the galden table placed before the great altar: This 
table is of pure 1 gold, 8 feet long, and 4 feet 4 
broad. It was preſented by the Emperor Otho to the 
= after he had gaingd it by foree of arms from 
e Saracens. . | 
"NE : The x two dachies of Vrowen and Venden,, 
| M2 Whole 
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whoſe capitals are of the ſame name, were ceded to 
” the Elector of Hanover, now King of Great Britain, 
by treaty, Ggned : at Stockholm the 28th of July 
1729. Bremen is an Imperial city, and a bia 
town. In Bremen is Stade, a ſtrong fortification. * 
VII. The duchy of Mecklenburg is now divided 
in two ſmaller. duchies, ſubject to different ſove- 
reigns, viz. the Duke of Mecklenburg Schwerin, and 
the Duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz. From the latter, 
the King of G. Britain had his Royal conſort Queen 
Charlotte in September 1761. The towns of note 
are, Schwerin, * Wiſmar, 'Guſtrow, Roſtoc, 
; * Stargard. 
VIII. The, bilhoprick of Hildeſheim; whoſe capital 
is of the ſame. name, and an Imperial city, is ſubject 
to the EleQtor of Cologng. 
IX. The duchies of Magdeburg and Halberſtat, 
whoſe capitals are of the ſame name, are both ſub- 
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The OR of e may be Aivided into Slice 
parts, diz. 1. The north diviſion.” 2. T be e 
diviſion. 3. The weſt diviſion. 
I. The north diviſion comprehends, 5 The Lon 
i of Embden, or Eaſt Frieſland, whole capital is Emb- 
den, an Imperial city, ſubject | to the King of Pruſſia. 
2. The county of Oldenburg, and province of Del. 
monhurſt, with capitals of the ſame name, ſubject 
e Denmark. 3. The provinces of Hoye and Diep - 
ba, With capitals of the ſame name, ſubject to Ha- 
= - Hover. af 1 
r. The- middle divid on comprehends, The : 
1 biſhopricks of Munſter, Paderborn, and Oſnabrug, 
1 8. Is are 0b; the ue e Es 1 oy 
3 . ED ector 
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Chap. III. EUROPE. N "I 
'Hleftor of Cog: 2. The county of Lippe, bj 1 
; to its own count; the chief towns are Lippe, aud 
Pyrmont, famous for | its mineral waters. 3. The duch 
of Minden and county of Ravenſburg, with capitals of” 
| the ſame name, ſubjeC to the King of Pruflia. 4. The _ - 
duchy of Weſtphalia, whoſe capital is Aurenſburg, 
ſubjett to the Elector of Cologn. 5. The counties 
of Tecklenburg, Ritcherg, and Schawenburg, with 
capitals of the fame name, ſubject to their Teſpec- 
tive counts. 

III. The welt diviſion comprebends, 1. The duchy 
| of Cleves, whoſe capital is Cleef, ſubject to the King 
of Pruſſia. 2. The duchy of Berg, vhoſe capital 

is Duſſeldorp; and the duchy of Juliers, whoſe chief 
towus are Juliers, and Aix-Ja-Chapelle, famous for its 
Hot baths. Both theſe duchies are ſubje& to the E- 
lector Palatine. © 3. The county of Mark, whoſe ca 

" pital is Ham, ſubject to the King of Pruſſia. 4. The 
bilhoprick of Liege, with a capital of the ſame name, 
ſubject to its own biſhop. 5. The counties of Ben- 
theim, and Steinfort, with 3 of the ſame name, Ke: 
= PRO to their INE counts. „ 


1b. UppuR Ruan: 


The clrde of the Upper. Rhine, which croſſes the 
Gele of the Lower Rhine, and extends from Lorrain 
+ to Thuringia, comprehends, 1. The landgraviate of 

8 HFeſſe. 2. Several counties in the Witteraw. 3. A 5 
feu ſtates that lie more ſcattered. $i 
1. The landgraviate of Heſſe is ; divided into Ig x. 
- ſmall landgraviates, ſubje& to ſo many landgraves f 
the houſe of Heſſe, viz. Heſle-Caſlel, Heſſe- Mar. 
purg, Heſſe - Darmſtat, and Heſſe-Rhinefield; the oy "i 
Wc are of the. ſame name, vis. Caffel, Marpurg- 1 
: LS 5 Dar . | 
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Grocrapny. dag. U. 


= umu, ' Rhinefield, To. Heſſe · Caſſel belong alſo 


\ Homberg, Catzenelbogen, Hanau, and Hirchfield. 
II. The counties in the Witteraw are ſubject to ſo 
5 gounts of the houſe of Naſſau. The counties 
are Naſſau- Dillenburg, Naſſau-Diets, Naſſau - Haga- | 
mar, Naſſhu-Kerberg, Naſlau-Siegen, Naſſau-Idſtein, 
Naſſau - Weilburg, Naſſau - Wiſhaden, Naſſau-Bielſtein, 
Naſſau-Otweiler, Naſſau-Uſingen. The capitals are, 


Dillenburg, Diets, &c. all of the ſame name. To 

F theſe may be added the counties of Waldeck, Solms, 

|. Eyſemberg, and ſome Athers, all ſubject to their own 
. | counts. PE. be 


III. The FW that lie more ſeattered are, OK The 


3 territory of Frankfort, a ſovereign ſtate, whoſe capi- 
' tal is Frankfort on the Maine, an Imperial city. 2. 
The county of Erpach, ſubject to a count of that 
name. 3. The biſhoprick of Spire, a ſoyereign ſtate, 
2 1 capital i is Spire on the Rhine, an Imperial city. 


The rg of Deuxponts, or Zwebruggen, ſub · 
uke of Deuxponts, whole capital is 


xponts in the Palatinate. 5. The hs . F ad, 


1 Þ fabje * an 95 5 Sith name. 


5 oo v. L 0 RHINE 
The axle. of the Lower Rhine, called alſo the E- 


EN. lefteral Circle, comprehends, * 1. Four electorates, 
viz. Palatine, Cologn, Mentz, and Triers. 2. The 
= biſhoprick of Worms. 3. The dveby of SimmEren. 
5 4 Some counties. 1 


I. The four „ exceptin the firſt, are 


"on alſo. archbiſhopricks. Of which in order. 1. The Pa- 
latinate lies on both ſi des of the river Rhine, being 
ſubject to the Elector Palatine; 2 chief towns are, 
 _ Heidelburg, on the Neckar; P. hilipſburg, Manheim, 


nd F __ on 1 the Rhine. 27 The j HEELS and 
| 1 „ NOBLES 
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archbiſhoprick of Cologn is ſubje& to its own elec-. _ | 
tor, who is a powerful prince, being not only ſove- 
reign of this electorate, but Biſhop of Munſter, Pa- | 
pk WY By and Oſnabrug, Duke of Weſt. 
phalia, Lord of Mergentheim, and Grand Maſter of - 
the Teutonic Order. The chief towns are, Cologn, 
Bonn, Kerpen, and Grimburg. 3. The eleforate 
and arbiſhoprick of Mentz is likewiſe ſubje& to its 
own elector, who has ſome territories ſcattered in 
Franconia, Saxony, and Thuringia ; but his revenue 
does not exceed 10,000 l. Sterling. This Archbiſhop, 
however, is the firſt Elector, and preſides in the diet 
of the Empire. The capital is Mentz, on the con-. 
_ fluence of the Maine and Rhine. Berthold Schwartz, 
à Franciſcan friar, invented gun-powder and fire-arms 
In this city in 1330. This place boaſts too that the 
art of printing was found out here, by John Fauſtus, 
à native of this city, in the year 1440; but the city | 
of Harlem, in Holland, diſputes this point with them. 
The other towns of note are, Aſchaffenburg, Bren- 
gen, and Stenheim. 4. The electorate and arch- 
biſhoprick of Triers is alſo ſubject to its own elec- 
tor. The chief towns are, Triers, on the Moſelle, 
Coblentz, and Starbu g. 3 


II. The biſhoprick of Worms is a ſovereign ſtate; 
the capital is Worms, on the Rhine, an Imperial 
III. The duchy of Simmeren is ſubject to its ] 
duke, and the capital Simmeren. 
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IV. The gounties are, Rhinegraveſtein, ſubject to it? 
don count; Meurs, ſubject to the King of Pruſſia; 7 
Valdents, ſubject to the Elector Palatine; Leymin- © 

gen, ſubject to its own count; The capitals. of all 

theſe are of the ſame.name. To theſe add the coun- 

ty of Spanheim, whole capital is Creutznaen. 
83 e e ee 
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0 VI. Franc 0x14.” 9 


Te Hes f Franconia, from wh the French 5 
1 came, comprehends, 1. Three biſhopricks. 
2. Several ſtates of different ticles. 3 Several coun- 


5 ties. | * 7 


„I. The three biſhopricks zre, Worthing, Bamberg, 
and Aichſtat, ſubject to their reſpective biſhops, with | 


HY ” capitals of the ſame name. 


II. The ſtates are, i. The marquiſates of Collen- 
Wack and Onſpach, ſubject to their reſpective mar- 
graves, with capitals of the 115 name. 2. Fhe 

incipality of Henneburg. 3. The duchies of Co- 
— and Hildburgbauſen, ſub ject to their reſpective 
dukes. 4. The burgravate of Nuremburg, an itide- 
_ pendent ſtate, whoſe capital is Nuremburg, an Impe- 
rial city. Here are kept the enſigus of the Empire, 
vz. the crown, ſceptre, globe, ſword, tunic, Sc. 
uſed at the Emperor's coronation. 5. The territory 
ol the great maſter of the Teutonic order, at preſent 
the Elector of e the capital whereof is Mer- 

gentheim. „ 

III. The counties are, Reineck, Barcith, Pape. 
heim, Wertheim, . Caſſel, keg, and Ho- 
Weh, Vith e of the ſame name. 
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ware ext 9-5 VII. ausTr A. 
The Sd of Auſtria comprehends, 1. The ed 
* lacks of Auſtria. 2. Four duchies. 3. The county 
.of Tyrol. 4. The biſhopricks of Brixen and Trent. 
42,” The archduchy of Auſtria lies on both ſides of 
the Danube; and is divided into Upper and Lower. 
In Upper Auftria, Lintz on the banks of the Danube 


is the chief town. In dana 2 8 the capital. is 
| | 1957 Vienna, 
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blers, wear a ſword, or at leaſt have that privilege. 


II. The four duchies are, 1. Stiria, whoſe capital | 
is Gratz. To which may be added the county „ 


Cilley, whoſe capital is of the ſame name. 2. Ca- 
rinthia; in which the towns of note are, Clagenfurt, 
Gurch, and Lavemund. 3. Carniola; in which the 


chief towas are, Lauback, Zerknits, Trieſte, and St 
Veits. 4. Goritia, whoſe capital i is e :: 
III. The county of Tyrol is a billy. country, and 
abounds with mines of iron and N the N 0 Fs 
tal is Inſpruck, 
- IV. The biſhopricks'of Brixen and Trent have ca- : 
pitals of the ſame name. Trent is famous for the _ 
council held there, Wen began in 1 154 5 and was 


Moy: in 1 563. 
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The circle of Bae compretcnds, ; 1 The clec- | 
torate. - 2. Two biſhopricks. 3. The duchy of 
Newburg. 4. The archbiſhoprick of Saltſburg. 
I. The electorate, ſubject to its own elector, con- 

ſiſts of two parts, viz. the duchy and the palatinate. 
1. In the duchy, the chief towns are, Munich, the re. 
ſidence of the Elector, Landſhut, Ingolditat, Dona- 
wert, and Ratiſbon, an Imperial city, where the diet 


of the Empire, ever ſince the 'year 1662, has been 


held. 2. In the palatinate, the towns of note are, 

Amberg and Sultſbatch. The laſt of which, with 

ſome territory, is ſubject to the Elector Palatine. I. 
II. The two biſhopricks are thoſe of Freiſſingen, 

and Paſſau, ſubje& to their reſpective N Their = 

capitals are of he ſame name. 1 


r U. be 


1 
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viene, a 2 city, on WR: has ade of the Da. 5 
nube. All the inhabitants of Vienna, even the co- 


; Kd | 855 cep. 0 " 
75 The duchy of Newburg, with à capital of that 


name, is ſubje& to the Elector Palatine. 


IV. The archbiſhoprick of Saltſburg is ſubjeR x to its 
own archbiſhop. Saltſburg, the capital, is a large 
populous. city, and has a fine e with four 


| gc 
IX. s 4214. | 


uu be 7215 of Swabia ends. 1. The frenlar 


 - dominions. 2. The eccleſiaſtical ſtates. 3. The 
ſovereign ſlates. 4. The territories dubject to the 


\- houſe F Auſtria. 

1. The ſecular nisten in this eirele may be re · 
duced ta five heads, viz. - 1. The duchy of Wurtem- 
burg, ſubject to the Duke of Wurtemburg-Sturgard. 


1 The chief towns are Sturgard, Tubingen, and Hail- 


; Axe of ane * The abbeys of as Bu- 


bron, on or near the Neckar. 2. The marquiſates | 
of Baden-Baden and Baden- Dourlach, ſubject to their 
reſpective margraves, with towns of the ſame name, 
on or near the Rhine. 3. The principalities of Min- 
delheim, Furſtemburg, and Hohenzollern, ſubject to 
their reſpective princes, with towns of the ſame name. 
4. The counties of Oeting, Koningſeck, and Hohen- 
richburg; the capitals of the former two being of the 
ſame name, and that of the laſt Gemund. 5. The 
Mo of Waldburg and Limpurg, with towns of 
the ſame name. 


II. The eccleſiaſtical ſtates. may be reduced to three 
, claſſes, viz. 1. The biſhoprick of Augſburg, ſubject to 

ies own biſhop. The capital is Augſburg, an Imperial 
ceity ; the other towns of note are, Hochſtet and 
hlenheim, on or near the Danube. 2. The biſhop- 
nick of Conſtance, ſubject to its own biſhop, under 


the houſe of Auſtria; the capital is Conſtance, on the 
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all Imperial cities. Lindaw is buile on an ile in the 
lake of Conſtance. 
III. The moſt eenkderble! of the e ſites: 


is the territory of Ulm, whoſe capital is Ulm, an Im- 


-perial city, on the Danube. The ſovereign ſtates of 


| leſs note are, Nordlingen, Memminghen, Rotwell, 


Hall, Offenburg, and ſome others, wich __—_— of 
the lame name, all Imperial cities. 
IV. The territories ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria / 
are, 1. The towns of the Black Foreſt, viz. Rhine- : 
field, Lauffenburg, Seckingen, and Waldſnut. 2. 
The marquiſate of Burgaw. 3. The territory or 
Briſgaw; in which the chief towns are Friburg and 
Briſac, ſtrong fortifications. 4. The territory of 
Ortenaw. 5. The counties of Hohenberg, Monte. 
frot, Bregentz, and Valdkirch. 6. The city of Coſt- 
nitz, famous on account of John Huſs, one of the 
firſt reformers, condemned to the flames here in the 


year 1415. Jerome of Prague had the like hard fate | 
the: year following. b 


The reader will naturally tere peer (bane! deſcrip. 


tion of the ſovereign ſtates, the Imperial cities ang 


hanſe-rowns, that occur ſo man in the geogra- 
pby of Germany. 
The Emperors of Germany having das occaſion” 


from time to time for ſupplies of money to carry on 


their wars, or for other purpoſes, borrowed: large 
ſums from the rich trading cities of the Empire; which 
they repaid, not in ſpecie or kind, but in grants and 

priwileges, impowering them to make laws for them- 


: ſelves, conſtitute courts of juſtice, coin money, al- 7 
6 lowing them ſeats in the diet of the Empire, and ma. 


king them in all reſpects free and independent, except 


only that they acknowledge the Emperor as their ſu- 
preme Lord, and contribute their ſhare for the com- 

| mon defence of their country. A community thus 

N N 2 - 3 endowed, 5 
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| © endowed, with the territory thereto: belonging, is call. 
* Ko a. fovereign ſtate, and the town is called an Impe- 
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3 ' rial city; the number of them is about fifty-two. 
The Hanſe-Towns, fo called, either from An ſee, 
wy near the ſea,” becauſe moſt of them were ſea-port 
towns; or rather from Hanſa «an alliance,” were 
Cities, about eighty in number, who, for promoting 
trade and conimerce, entered into an alliance or con- 
federacy. They were divided into four claſſes; the 
* Vandal, the Weſtphalian, the Saxon, and the Pruſ- 
FF — -fian. The capital of the Vandal was Lubec z of ths 
1 Weſtphalian, Cologn; of the Saxon, Brunſwick ; and 
of the: Pruſſian, Dantzick. They had four chief fac. 
d.̃:0ories, viz. 1. At London in England. 2. At Bruges 
in Flanders. 3. At Newgard in Ruſſia, 4. At Ber- 
gen in Norway. At Lubec, the firſt hanſe· town, was 
the chief direQorſh n 6.9 where was kept the general 
caſh, and matters of importance, even of war and 
peace, were deliberated there. The alliance of the 
. - hanſe-towns continued upwards of 300 years, and ar- 
lived to that pitch of power, that the northern prin- 
Cees ſtood in awe of them; but now, as ſo many na- 
tions have applied to trade, the grandeur of the hanſe - 
_ towns has dwindled almoſt to nothing ; ſo that there 
remains at preſent only a ſhadow thereof in the three 
Cities which were the eſtabliſhers thereof, viz. Lu- 
BE _bec, Hamburg, and Bremen, which to this ay are 
[ BY 5 called banſe· touns. 1 
| | . ;Germanyisaplain level country, without any moun- 
| tains of note. The rivers are, 1. The Danube, 
3 which, after a eourſe of about a thouſand miles, falls 
TH into the Euxine or Black ſea, The rivers which fall 
FE into the Danube on the ſouth ſide, are, the Illet, the 
T3 Lech, the Ifar, the Inv, the Ens, the Draye,. the 
Save, and the Morava, The rivers which fall into 
13 the be. on 50 «north fide, _ the , 
3 - 98255 
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cheap Nl 2 NA k. 1 101 
Nab, the W the Alauta, and the Prutk. The 
Danube has ſeveral falls, or cataratts, which interrupt 
the navigation to the Black ſea. 2. The Rhine; the 
ivers that fall into which are, the Neckar, the Maine, | 
the Lhon, the Roer, and the Lippe. 3. The Elbe; 
the rivers that fall into which are, the Muldaw, the ' 
| Sala, the Havel, and Spree, and the Elmenau, 4. 
| The Oder. F. The Pene. 6. The Weſer, which 
receives the Aller. 7. The Ems. 8. The Moſelle, 
which receives the Saar. 
5 The air in Germany is e cold; but the 
z country is healthy ; for the Germans are ſeldom ſick. 
| The foil towards the north is not very fertile, but the , | 
middle and ſobthern parts produce plenty of cornand * W 
., wine. Their manufactures of ſteel, iron, braſs, and WM 
wood, are excelled by no nation in Europe. They 
.abound in flax, hemp, and linen, which they export | 
to England and other nations. They take from Eng- 
land woollen manufactures, tobacco, ſugar, ginger, | 
tin, lead, and Eaſt-India goods. | 
„  T'he Emperor i is a limited monarch with reſpect 89 
the Empire, but abſolute in his hereditary dominions. 
He is addreſſed by the title of Sacred Imperial Maje- 
iy always Augu/?, When the Imperial throne hap- 
pens to be vacant, a new Emperor is choſen by the 
nine Electors, and the meeting or diet for this pur- 
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> poſe 1 is held at Ratiſbon. But it is uſual, in the Em- 
peror's lifetime, to chuſe a King of the Romans; 
= . Who, upon the Emperor's death, ſucceeds him of | 


, courſe; without any further election. In Germany, 

5 every petty ſovereign, of which there are upwards of 

: 300, is abſolute and deſpotic within his own tertito _ 

- © ries. . The Emperor's revenues from the Empire are 

very ſmall, but then the princes of the Empire furniſh | 

G their contingent of troops in time of war, and pay | 
og” ay is very 8 and could arm 
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475. Gtr. cap m. 
400, o men or more; but the forces being raiſed by 
ſo many different princes, and of jarring intereſts, the 
army of the Empire ſeldom amounts to 100,000. 
” _'The Empire has no fleet. The number of inhabitants 
is ſuppoſed to exceed thoſe of France, and conſe- 
: * above 20,000,000, _ 
The Empire is pretty equally divided between Pa- 


1 Papiſts; ; the two Saxonies are moſtly Lutherans; 
Franconia i is Calviniſt ; Swabia, Weſtphalia, the Up- 


per and Lower Rhine are a mixture of Papiſts and 


* , Proteſtants. They have five archbiſhopricks, and about 


twenty biſhopricks. Their univerſities are at Vienna, 


Mentz, Cologn, Triers, Heidelburg, Leipſic, Erfurt, 


| : | Friburg, Ingoldſtat, Tubingen, Roſtoc, Wittemburg, 


Francfort, Gripſwald, Dellinghen, Jena, Lewenghen, 
Helmſtat, Sigen, Paderborn, Altorf, Sieſſen, Kiel, 


= 
= 

SGratz, and Gottingen. The lan vage ſpoken in Ger- 
many is that called High Dutch; but the dialects 


thereof are ſo many, and 1 — that the people 
of one place ſcarce underſtand thoſe of another. Et 


AUSTRIAN DOMINIONS. 


the Netherlands, are, 1. Bohemia. 2, ax tad 
3 * * . 4. Selavonia. 5 nn. 


1, Bonza 


- 


Bobemis has — for its capita ; wat po 880 
between 48 and 52 degrees north Alta, and & be- 
3 12 and 19 degrees caſt longitude. | 


i 9 ounded, on n the north by Shxogg an 
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and Proteſtants. ' Auſtria and Bavaria are moſt» 


The Auſtrian dominions PUPS Germany, beſides 


RO i TIES wag in e and 250 the in : 
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ria. ; 2 8 
Bohemia is Aided into three parts, viz. 1. Bohe - 
mia Sixty or the kingdom of Bohemia. 2. Sileſia, 7 


FC ' 
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Brandenburg; on the eaſt, by Poland and Hungary 3 
on the fouth, by Auſtria; and on the weſt, by Bava- 505 


1. be kingdom of Bohemia is divided into eigh · 
teen eireles; the capitals whereof are, Prague, a very 


large city, Caurzim, Sedlezany, Beraun, Raconick, 


Slany, Buntzler, Litomeritz, Satz, Ellenbogen, Fora, 


Pilſen, Piſeck, Bechin, Czaſlaw, Chrudun, e 


gratz, and Glatz, with a county of the ſame name 
ſubject to the King of Pruſſia, 


2. Sileſia, moſtly ſubject to the King of Proſe, 8 
divided into Upper and Lower. The Upper Sileſia 
contains ſeven duchies; whoſe capitals are, Munſter- 


berg, Nieſſe, Jagendorff, . e Ratibor; as al- 
ſo Tropaw and Teſchen, ſubject to Auſtria. The 
Lower Sileſia contains ten duchies; whoſe capitals are, 


Breſlau, Lignitz, Jauer, Schw-eidnitz, Brieg, Oelſe, 
Wolaw, Glogaw, Sagan, and Croſſen. 


3- Moravia, entirely ſubject to Auſtria, is a | 


| vided into fix circles; whoſe capitals are, Olmutz, | 


Brin, Igla, Zanun, Hardiſte, and Preraw. 
| Bohemia, Sileſia, and Moravia, are all mountain» 


ous countries. The rivers are, the Elbe, the Oder, 
the Mulda, the Eger, the Moraw, the Igla, any the 
Teya. 

The air is not n very healthful, but ſbe leit 
produces corn, wine, hops, flax, hemp, wool, timber, 


and fruits in abundance; they have a good breed of 


| horſes, and plenty of wild-fowl. No country in Eu- 
rope has richer mines of ſilver, quickſilver, copper, 
iron, lead, ſulphur, and ſalt · petre. Their chief ma- 
nufacture is linen, which they export = the Elbe. | 
pats was anciently an eleftive k 


Prince 


Prince Palatine was ſome time king there; he married 


phia of Hanover. Bohemia is now an abſolute mo- 


peror of Germany has for many years paſt been King 
thereof; but as King of Bohemia, hei is not ſubject 
to the laws of the Empire. TE 


ants are tolerated. . They have one archbiſhoprick, 


in 1409, was attended by 40,000 ſtudents. 


Rm or Cn Dutch, e 


un en 


The 1 of Hungary has preſburg for its ca- 
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WO north latitude, and between 17 and 23 degrees eaſt 
AM longitude. Bora eb 


Hungary is 300 miles! in length, and 200 miles _ 


breadth. 


Hungary is bounded, on the _ by Poland; on 
theealt, by Tranſylvania and Walachia; on the ſouth, 5 


by Sclavonia ; and on the weſt, by Auſtria and Mo- 
. Tavis 
Hungary is divided. into Upper. and Lower. 


1. Upper Hungary lies to the north of the Danube; 
Þ he chief towns are, Preſburg, Newhauſel, Leopold- 

ſtad, Chremnitz, Schemnitz, Eſperies, Caſchaw, 
Tockay, Zatmar, Unghuar, Mongats, Great an | 


den, Segeden, ' Agria, and Peſt. 


the 


hy 5 A 74 1 * | j 5 * 
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the Princeſs Eliſabeth, daughter of James I. King of 
England, who was che mother of the Princeſs So- 


4 narchy, ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria, and the Em- 


. The-eſtabliſhed religion is Popery, but the Proteſt- | 


two biſhopricks, and one univerſity at Prague. This 
univerſity, when the celebrated John Huſs was rector 


The proper language of this country is a dialect 
of the -Sclavonian, though "ny uy ue the 


os ; ; and is ſituated between 45 and 49 degrees 


E Shes 2. La 1 lies on * ſouth of the Danube: 


— 
* 


"Oleg m. *Evnxors.. "Is 
the chief towns are, Buda, Gran, Komorra' u - 


iſland of Schut, Raab, Altenburg, Weiſſenburg, : 


Kaniſha, and the Five Churches. 


The mountains of note are, the Carpathian hills, 


Which divide Hungary from Poland. The only great 


river is the Danube, with the rivers that run into it. 
There are ſeveral lakes ; the moſt extenſive of which | 
are, the Platten ſea, and the Newfidler ſea. 

The air is reckoned bad, or not healthy ; but- the 
ſoil is fruitful, and produces plenty- of corn, rich 
wines, and cattle. The country abounds with deer, 
game, fiſh, arid wild-fowl. In the Carpathian moun- 
tains are mines of ſilver, copper, iron, and ſalt. 
Their baths and mineral waters-are eſteemed the beſt ; 


in Europe. 


This country was the ancient Pannonia; but the | 


HFuns, in after times, erected a kingdom here ; and 


from them it was called Hungary, which is now wholly 
N to Auſtria. The Hungarian troopers are called 
»ſſars, and ride upon fleet horſes. Their foot are 


5 po ed Heydukes ; and wear feathers. in their caps, 


more or fewer, according to the number of enemies 


. they have killed. 


The eſtabliſhed religion is Popery ; 3 but the Prg- 


| teſtants are alſo tolerated ; of which there are great 


numbers, and various ſects; - ſuch as, Huſlites, Luthe- 
rans, &c. ſo called from their founders, John Huſs, 
and Martin Luther. There are here three arch- 


biſhopricks, and five biſhopricks, but no univerſity. 


— 
ro 


The Hungarian language is ſaid to have ſome affinity” _ ö 


with the Hebrew; but the common dann W 


. Took: a + ek of barbarous Latin. 
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"Tranſylvania his Hermanſtad for its capital 3 3 and | 
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at "Croonapur., Cup, | 
B + HI between 45 and 48 degrees north latitude, 


WM and between 22 and 25 degrees caſt longitude. 


A Tranſylvania i is 180 miles! in length, and 120 miles 
in breadth. 5 

5 Tranſylvania i is . on the od. by Poland ; 
on the eaſt, by Moldavia. on the ſouth, by Wala- 
chi; and on the weſt, by Hungary. 15 

Tranſylvania was for many years the ſeat of war, 
occaſioned by the pretenſions of different princes, but 
was at laſt confirmed to the houſe of Auſtria in the 
year 1699. The chief towns are, Hermanſtadt, 
Saltzenberg, Cronſtat, Beſtricia, Clauſcnburg, Weiſſen- 
bn. and oY | 

This is a very mountainous country, having the 

thian hills on the north, which divides it from 

Poland, and the Irongate mountains om the eaſt and 
ſouth, which are very high. The frontiers towards 
Turkey are covered with woods; and hence it got 
the name of Tranſylvania. It bas no rivers but 


wut fall into the Danube. 


The air is warm, but not ſo vabealebful as in Hune 


| * | gary. 2 the ſoil is fruitful ; their mines, and the ſands 
of their rivers, afford gold, ſilver, iron, and ſalt. 


The eſtabliſhed religion is Papery ; but the Pro- 
teſtants are tolerated ; of which there are great num- 
bers. They have one biſhoprick, viz. that of Her- 
. manſtadt, wn no NY "Ido nde is the 
Rs 
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8 6 Poſega for its capital; and is Gtoared 


1 bete 45 and 47 degrees north latitude, and be⸗ 
mween 16 1 degrees eaſt longitude. | 


£2200 miles in lepgth, | and Go miles in 
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Sclavonia is bonded; on the north, by the Drave 
on the caſt, by the Danube; on the ſouth, by the | 1 
Save 3 ; and on the weſt, by Stiria, = 
Sclavonia is divided. into {41x counties; the chief : 
towns are, Poſega, Walpo, Eſſeck, Zagrah, Peter- 
waradin, Salankamen, Carlowitz, Walcowar, Gra- 
diſba, and Ratzen. 
This is a level country, well watered by the Da- 
| 8 Drave, and Save, and exceeding fertile. The 
Venetians and Hungarians poſſeſſed it for a long time 
alternately, The Turks ſubqued it in 1540, and kept 
it till 1687 ; but ever ſince it has been ſubject to the | 
houſe of Auſtria, 1 5 
The eſtabliihed religion is Popery; but there are | 
here a great many of the Greek church, and alſo 
Jews. The only biſhopricks are thoſe of Poſega and 
Zagra, and no univerſity. Their language is one of 
the four original languages of Europe, and is ſpoken 
WP the . . FEY and 1 = 
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8 has Carlftar for its capital; and is ſi tuated 
between 44 and 47 degrees north laticude, and be- 
tween 15 and 17 degrees eaſt. longitude. 

Croatia is 180 miles in length, and 70 miles in 
_ breadth. . | 9 
Ctoatia is ; bounded, on the north; by the Save; on - 
the eaſt, by Poſnia; on the ſouth, by Morlachia ; al © 
on the weſt, by Carniola. 
This country was conquered from the Torks by 
3 the houſe of Auſtria ; the towns of note are, Carling, 
Siſeg, and Caſtanovits. 


1 )be air, the foil, the language, and religion, are 2 
| much the ſame. here; as in Sclavonia, -- - 3 
5 1 he houſe of Auſtria is abſolute over all -dieſe he- 
. 85 2 „ N 3 


9 


3 0 „ Gag 


reditary domitions; in which the number of ſubjects 
is computed at 9, ooo, ooo. The revenues in time of 
peace are reckoned at 1, 500, ooo l. Sterling, and in 
time of war, are as the court demands. The preſent 
Empreſs- Queen can raiſe in Auſtria and theſe heredi- 
tary dominions, excluſive of the Empire, an army of 
- 200,000 men; but ſhe has no fleet. 

The other Auſtrian dominions were taken notice 
06 in A e che Netherlands and N 


i 1 


0% N Do 


= Poland has Warſaw for its capital ; hs is ſituated 
between 40 and 57 degrees north Jatitude, and be- 
tween 46 and 34 degrees eaſt longitude. 
Poland is 7⁰⁰ miles in length, and 680 Miles in 
oy” eadth. * 
Poland is bounded, on the north, by the Baltic ; 
* Livonia ; on the eaſt, by Kuta: on the ſouth, by 
Turkey and Hungary; and on the weſt, by Mora · 


via, Sileſia þ Brandenburg, and Pomerania. . \ 


3 8 Proviacci- ; Chief Towns. 

PW ain . 1. Great Poland, Poſna. 

2. Little Poland, Cracow. 

3 85 5 77 199. Poliſh F Dantzick... 

E © © -4. Ducal Pruſſia, Koningſburg. 

1 Ho Samogitia, | Roſienne. 

5. Courland, Mittaw. Trad nes 

7. Lithuania, | Wilna. ee 
8. Warſovia, Warſaw. 


10. Poleſia, 
11. Red Ruſſia, 
12. Podolia, 
1 Ie 


Breſſici. al ahh 1 
Lemberg. 


Lucke. 


i Great 55 


nn 
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Vith capitals of the ſame name, viz. Poſna, Kaliſh, 
Breſty, Wladiſlaw, Dobrzin, Plocſko, - Rava, Len- 
_ eicia, Siradia, and Inowlocz. In the palatinate of 
Kaliſh there is, beſides Kaliſh, another city of ſome _ 
note, viz. Geneſna, an archbiſhoprick, whoſe arch- 
biſhop is a cardinal, the only one in the kingdom. 
The - two palatinates of Breſty and Wladiſlaw in 
former times made only one, under the name of Cu- 
Javia 
2. Little Poland is divided into three palatinates, 
with capitals of the ſame name, viz. Cracow, Sans 
domir, and Lublin. | 
. Poliſh Pruſſia, called alſo Royal Pruſſia, lies on 

the weſt of the Weiſel. The chief towns are, Dant- 
zick, once an Imperial, and ſtill a free city, but now- 
under the protection of Poland. It is a rich trading 
town; in the night- time, the place is ſecured by a 
guard of dogs. The other towns of note are Elbing, 
Braunſberg, Marienburg, Culm, and Thorn. This 
laſt place is famous for being the birth · place of Co- 
pernicus. Elbing and Braunſberg are both —— 
ged to the King of Pruſſia. 

4. Ducal Pruſſia was in 1701 erected into a king= 
dom, and is ſubject to the Elector of Brandenburg, 


1. Great Ned is divided into ten | Palaciiatews 8 05 | 


now King of Pruſſia, It lies on the caſt of the Wei: 
ſel. The chief towns are, Koningſburg, a large trading 


city, and a hanſe-town, with an univerſity z-Memel, a 


ſtrong ſea · port town ; and Pilaw, another harbour, ce. . : 
lebrated for the ſturgeon-fiſhery, The other domi- | 


nions belonging to the King of Pruſſia lie ſcattered in 
_ different parts of Germany and the Netherlands, _ 
axe taken notice of in their proper places. 
5: Samogitia is a duchy ; the country abounds in 
woods, and is famous ou "oO W e delicious 14 
's : I TY - honey” 


, 


FS. . GCroorarny. | 
i honey and fine mead The chief towns are, Ro- 


Sen I. 


: - fienne, Mednick, Haligaw, and Birza. 


56. Covrland is a duchy, ſubject to its own duke, 
vnder the protection of Poland; but as it lies near 
Ruſſia, the Czar has always a mighty ſway in this 
duchy. It is divided into Courland Proper and Semi- 
galia. In Courland Proper the chief towns are, Mit- 
taw, Tape e Windaw, and Lindaw. In Semi- 


gala, the only town of note is Bauſke. 


. Lithuania, or Great Duchy of Lithuania, is a 
ſort of independent ſtate, in alliance with, rather than 
ſubject to Poland, having its own magiſtrates and 
laws. It is divided into eight palatinates, with cas 
pitals of the ſame name, viz. Wilna, Braſlaw, Poleſ- 
ko, Wipteſk, Troki, Minſki, Mſciſlaw, and Novo- 
| grodeck, In the palatinate of Troki, ; beſides. the 
ton Troki, there is the city. Grodno, the ordinary 
place of the diets of Lithuania, 
8, Warſovia has Warſaw for its capital, a hands 
ſome city, and now the uſual reſidence of the King. 
The other towns of note are, Czerſko, and Novo- 


grod. 
9. Polachia lies near the centre of the. kingdom, 
and is watered by the river Bog. 


10. Poleſia is of a-Jow- ſituation, and overflowed 
in a great meaſure with moraſſes, which appear like 
an open ſea | 

111. Red Ruſſia is divided into three palatinates, 
with capitals of the ſame name, viz. Lemberg, 
Chelm, and Belz. 

12. Podolia is divided i into Upper and Lower; the 
chief town in Upper Podolia i is Caminec, and in the 


. Lower, Braſlaw. 


13. Volhinia likewiſe | is divided into Upper and 
Lower; the chief town in Upper Volhiain is Lucko, : 
and in the Lower, W 
| Poland: 


| ſhort, this country is rather 
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Poland is a champain country, without any moun- 
tains of note. The rivers are, the Dwina, the Wei⸗ 


ſel or Viſtula, the Worta, the Wilia, the Nieper ot 


Boriſthenes, the Bog, and the Nieſter. | 

The air is generally cold, the country marſhy and 
unhealthy; but the foil very fruitful; eſpecially in corn, 
the Dutch loading 700,000: tuns of wheat generally 
every year at Dantzick. This country alſo affords 
hemp, flax, hides, honey, pitch, tar, wax, ſalt, 


amber, hops, nitre, vitriol, and timber. Here alſo 


are mines of iron, lead, filver, and one of 93 
For which the Poles take manufactures of all een, x 
alſo tea, coffee, ſugar, wines, and ſpices. - 


Poland is an elective kingdom, and the only one of ; : 


that kind now in Europe. The legiſlative power is 


lodged in the ſtates, and the executive power in the 


ſenate, of which the King is only preſident, when he 


is preſent, and they can proceed in his abſence. The 


King's title is, King of Poland, and Great Dake of 
Lithuania; he is allowed a revenue of 100,000 l.; but 
he has only. the ſhadow of royalty, without authority 
or prerogative. The nobility are a ſort of princes, 


immenſely rich, and have the power of life 'and 


death over all within their r reſpective diſtricts. In 
a republic than a king- 
dom. The nobility is ſwayed by the influence af 


neighbouring princes, the people are ſlaves, the King 


has no power, and the laws are without force. The 


number of people in this kingdom are computed at 


5,800,000. The army in Poland is 36,000 men, and | 
that of Lithuania 12,000. 
The eſtabliſhed religion is Popety' but Proteſtants, | 


_ Jews, Mahometans, and thoſe of the Greek church, 
are all tolerated. In the trading towns on. the Baltic, 
| the Lutheran religion is profeſſed. There are here 


two. atchblitopricks, | and e Rag | 
5 The 


"M8 


_ longitude. 


| Ruſſia is 1500. miles in length, and 1 100 miles f in 


- bread th. 


Ruſſia is bounded,” on the north} by the Ice ſea or 
Frozen ocean; on the eaſt, by Aſiatic Ruſſia; on the 
ſouth, by Little T artary and Turkey; and on the 

weſt, by Poland, the Baltic ſea, and Sweden. 
| AGatic Ruſſia will be taken notice of i in he de T 
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The poles negle& arts and ſciences, 


few learned men. They have only one univerſity, 
viz. at Cracow. Their language is the e pa 
"NE with a mixture of the High Dutch. 


FEENEY 


- Ruſſia ia, or Muſcovy i in Europe, has Peteributg for 
"Hs capital; and is ſituated between 47 and 72 degrees 
north n and between 23 and 6 5 e ke 
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3 te middle and' wübefft parts "the air is temperate, 


__ Ling, furs, an 


Iu Cer Doo. 
axe ſome Cai that's merit t notice, namely, * Straits of ; 
Weygate, or Noxya Zembla, White Sea, the Bal- 4 
tie, and the Palus Meotis, © or fea of Aſoph. There 


are alſo ſome, ſt 3 viz. 1 | 
ga, the W e Aden, W | 


The rivers axe, the god Boy 8 
Miengaſea, the Pezarg, (Pr . No Dina, the 
Wolga, which reges, hos Mologo, Moſcqz. Nia, 
5 apciently Tanais, which 
receives the Worane Donets; the N. a 
ci ny Spiders: gut Lower Dwina. lan ur 
e air toward the north is very cold, 481 the 
country abounds in.forefts,. bags. and moraſſes. In 


5 tt. od 


and the ſoil fruitfyl, N 8 corn, hemp, 
timber, pitch, tar, e honey, wax, 


Their mines afford Aer, 
lead, and ir on. ſe they i 


= fogar, coffee open d filk man tungs. Ihe ; 
2 Ruſſians #5 Þ 25 China, and the Eaſt Indler, 1 
buy land, whence the &9 brjpg | Roſs gold, ſilk, tea, and 4 
: china ware. vey 


This Empire largeſt in-Eu riburg 
Is the new Eo lis, nent 1 5 | 
The Emperor, or Empre , ſtyled 5 6 Czar, or —. 

rina, has abſolute, ore eſpotic power. The OF 
revenues are computed. at, 3, 509,000 J. Ferling, The | 
army is 290999 men, pd the fleet conſiſts. 3 86 
men of war, and 1 2555 ys. The number. of ſt 


 , habitants are reckoned At 14, ooo, ooo. 


ix. at Mao Kiow, Chernikow, and Harkow ; 


'The eſtabliſhed religi $109 is 19 * of the : Greek d ea. 


1 They have five wem tan fourreey greþ chhiſhaprieks, 
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deere part of ade Scandinavia; bel dsl | 
10 0 for its capital; and is ſituated between 56 and 
69 degrees northy laditude ' af *betriveen. 10 and 30 
degrees eaſt longitude. _ 


Sweden is 900 ler ifengrh, and” 566 me in 
breadth, 5 


Sweden Is bounded? ofthe north, by N 


Lapland; on the esl, by ſia; on the ſquttr by tt 4 
Baltic ſex$-aiiddh cke y the Sound, the | 


Seaggerae, and the Diftie ills which divide Ir froth | 
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| Wen Is divided lte five great parts, a 8008. > I 
dich. Lapland 44 Welt Börtis 2. Sweden Pröpet. 
5 Gothland. 4 Fialand. Se. Swediſh, Iſlands. | 
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| SY in the one | Sn: of Upper Saxanys © L 
The mountains © 


5 "note are, the. DNR alles | 
' which run from ſout to north, between Sweden ang 
Norway, for ſevetal hunt el miles. The chief rivers + 7 
are, Torne, Kimi, Lula; Pithia, Uma, Dalecarlia, | 
and Keymen, of which the laſt falls into the gulf f 


Finland, and all the reſt i into the-Bothaic bay. . . 
of them are navigable. W ain. 4 
The Swediſh ſeas are the Þaldic, tha v , . 1 
nia and Finland, and the Sound, a trait fourmiles in 
breadth, which divides Swede: fromDenmark, There 


the ocean. There are fevers] great lakes in Sweden z x, 

the chief whereof are, the 2: the Wand the. 
Wetter, Cajania, and Jende, > ASS Te 

Their is very cold and part of 1 land lies 

far” north, that the &n' does not ſet in ſummer not» 

riſe in winter, for the ſpace of near three months. 

The Laplanders, for * of corn, make a kind of 

| bread of the inder bark of fir. trees. Thie ſoil, how- 
ever, toward the middle and ſouthern parts 1 0 dy 1 

den, is pretty fertile; and in three: 2 — time, 

_ which is the length of their ſummer, 75 
plough, ſow, and make their harveſt. Doring allen Ds 
time the heat, by, the- continual preſengeoF the ſun, 

is ſometimes I intenſe, as to ſet- wood on fire, we-. 

den abounds . — and iron mines. 5 2 "YN 
commodities for exportation are, copper, iron, pitch, 

tar, furs, ſkins, fir, timber, and other naval — 1 

For cheſs Ax 5 Aly. „K Cray in tec, coffee, =_ 
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Ke une - Ring of the' Cothy' and — ider | 
Prince of Finland, Dre ue Sr benen, Sc. Thiele. 
3 tive power is veſted in the. ſtates; and the extcu- = 
= tive: power: is in the King and ſenate” Thie ſtates 
1 aſſemble onet in three years, to Whom the 
8 Sate ls accountable: for every. thitg done by them 
inte the laſt diet The King? Sony preſident of the 
ſenate, of fourteen members, elected by the 
ſtates; and can diſpoſe of no commiffibn, civil or mi- 


| + litary, without the cbùfent of the ſeunte The Kißg | 
reſides at Stockholm, and the revenues of the tro wn ar 
about i, . ron; Tue forces of Kate are aan. 


B = en rel 16 as WY 
; . is) tolevarsd.1'T hey have one arehbiſfiof prick,” 
|  andifeven;biſhopricks. 'The Swedift lang ge is the 

- \ ſalne-withithe old Gothic. Learning was formerly * 
1 conſideret as pedantry in Sweden; der 7 the caſe ĩs 
Z now altered. have univerſities at Upfal, Lun- 
2 and Abo, and in e is da e 
IG of g 
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Dany Do MINT oNs,. 
+ King of Dawmark's minions Gators x Fab 
nark. 2. Norway. 3. -Eaſt and* Well Green: 
3 with the iſtands in the Atlantic ocean. "To theſe” ' 
may be added. his German territories, alfeady taken 
notice of in the deſcription of Leer Saxony and 
——öĩ— {eftlerments-in the Dail and * 


3 ? Wut Indies, and on the-coaſt of Guinea 3 which will 
„ rang) notice uf: Wd pf col Pres. * . oo 3 2 
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. 1 for its e und is Fl 
tuated between 54 and gs degrees north latitude, and = 
between 8 and 13 degrees eaſt reg" DE J 

Denmark is % miles in length, "hd „ 180 miles in 
breadth. . 1 

oP E is bounded, on the nodth; kk Scijjge- TO. A | 

4 on che eff, by the Sound: and the Baltie; dn g 1 
2 ſouth, by part of 8 duchy of Holſtein; - and 
on the welt, dy the German ſen, which dirides ides dt 
- mw Great Britain. 


Denmark contains, 2. The peninſula of ats. 
2. The iſlands. 
a all 


Jutland is ae from the iſlands by a 4 
trait called the Leſſer Beit; and is divided into four 
diſtrifts, and the duchy of Sleſwic. The chief of 
the iſlands is Zealand; which is divided from pl 

the ſtrait called the Senad; and from Funen, an 
. on the a % by. another , called the 25 * 
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The Sound is but three or four- miles broad, and 

the greateſt depth of. water being toward Zealand, the 

hips to or from the Baltic paſs within reach f the 

| Fortreſs of Elſonore, and are obli ed to pay't _— 
u. NOW. 


of Norway has Bergen for i its ear 


25 and is ſituated between 58 and 72 
Inte, and between 4 and 30 degrees eat long 


2 : 


| - Norway is 4000 miles bs 
_ orway n bounded, on tha none 5 by: 
_ ocean; on the eaſt dy the Doftine hills ; on ths 3 
| £ 5 Seaggerac les BY on the weſt, by the At- 
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1. Faſt Greenland, fituated between 76 and 80 
degrees north latitude, and between 10 and 30 de. 
grees eaſt longitude, This country is claimed by © 
Denmark, but is not inhabited. The chief whale- 
fiber own thi okt. nn. 
2. Weſt Greenland, ſituated between 60 and 75 
degrees north latitude,. and between the meridian of 
London, and 50 degrees weſt longitude. This coun» 
try is inhabited by a barbarous ſort of people, among 
whom the Danes have of late ſent miſſionaries to con- 
vert them to Chriſtianity, There is a good fiſhery on 


this coaſt. „ as | 
_ + + Iceland, a, large iſland; ſituated between 63 and 

67 degrees north latitude, and between 10 and 20 

degrees welt longitude. The country is very barren, 

and the inhabitants live moſtly by fiſhing and fowling. 

The chief town is Schalholt, where the Daniſſi go. 

vernor reſides. The moſt remarkable thing here is 

Mount Hecla, a volcano, which, though covered 


2 


* * 


with ſnow at all times, is yet conſtantly throwingi'up © 5 
flames of ſulphur, and torrents. of boiling, matter. 
' 4 The Faro iſlands, to the number of twenty, 
| ſituated betwixt Iceland and Scotland, in the latitude ? 
64 degrees north, and 7 degrees welt . longitude | 
The natives purchaſe moſt of the neceſſaties ef life 
from the Danes, for dried fiſh, hides, and ſulphur. 
S. Some ſmall iflands on the coaſt of Nora hs 
chief-of which are, Malſtrom and Hiſteren Near 


the former is a noted whirlpool, called by maxiuers, 
the nabe! of the ſea. At flood - water, it ſueks in 
and ſwallows up every thing 5 that comes within its . ry 4 
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„ is 4 flat Om; cnt in bogs and 
moraſſes, ſubject to fogs and bad air. But Nor- 
way is incumbered with rocks and high mountains, 
covered with ſnow a great part of the year. The 
rivers in Jutland are, the Eyder, the Tron, and the 
"Above In Norway there are no rivers of note, but a 
at many torrents from the mountains. 
The ſoilin Denmark is different in different places, | 
bur eee plenty of corn, and paſture for .cattle, 
Norway es nees copper, iron, fir, pitch; and tar, 
and the ſea-coaſt abounds with fiſh. For theſe they 
. wine, oil, tobacco, ſalt, ſugar, ſpices, ſilk 
and woollen ſtuffs. 
The Daniſh kings are abſolute, and the er who he- 
-noditary : and perhaps they are the only leg 0 
reigns in the world; for the ſenators, nobility, Ae 
S. and commons, wearied out with civil diſtractiohga i 
a general diet at Copenhagen, i in 1660, made a formal 
— of their power and liberty to the King. The 
kingdoms of Denmark and Nafway. were originally 
| tubje& to different ſovereigns;” ut became united by 


marriage in 1356. The King's reſidence is at Co- 
en, and his viceroy reſides at Bergen in Nor- 


R 
' \ 


"= | way: The revenues of the crown from the two king - 


doms amdunt to 600,080 I. Sterling. The land. forces 
Aàte 30, 000 men, which in time of peace are frequently 
hired out to foreign princes. The royal navy conſiſts 
of forty. ſhips of war, beſides: a good number of gal- 
. floops, and bomb veſſels. The number of 
ple in the two kingdoms is computed at 2,800,000. 
>The eſtabliſhed religion in Denmark and Norway 
is the rg nay without toleration of any other. 
es are ſix biſhops in Denmark, four in Norway, 
And two in N The language of the Daniſh. 
court and nobility is High Dutch or German, but the 
e 2 . a tort or corrupt . = 
5 es 
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TURKEY IN EUROPE” 


Turkey, or the Grand Signior's dominions, called, 
from one of its princes, the Ottoman Empire, is G. 
vided into Turkey in Europe, Dug in Aſia, ani 
Turkey in Africa. | 

Turkey in Europe has for its nin Conſtanti- 
nople, often called the Port, as being the fineft ſea- 
port town in Europe; and is ſituated between 36 

and 46.degrees north latitade, and between 17 _ 4 
40 degrees eaſt longitude, _ 

Turkey in Euro * is 1000 miles in length, and 
g00 miles in breadth | SY 

Turkey in Europe is banded: of the north, bx 

: Sclavonia, Poland, and Ruſſia; on the eaſt; by the 
Straits of Kaffa, the Black ſed, the ſea of Marmora, 3 
and the Archipelago; on the ſouth, by the Meditern- 
ranean; and on the weſt, by the gulf of Tyan and 
the Auftrian territories, | ther e 


3 
R oo 


. VE Tons.” „ 
1. Crim aulas ring, Bachiſera, Precop. . 
2. Budziac Tartary,  Oczakow. * — 
3. Beſſarabia, ' Bendar, Belgorod.- =, I 
4. Moldavia ay. ene, Ry” 
. 5+ Walachia, ' ́ö Tergoviſco. $i 8 ep 
6. Bulgaria,, . Widin, Nicopoli. | 
- :Þ Servia, | 355 Belgrade. EY i 
85 Romania, . 3 
10. Macedonia. |  Salonichi, * e I 
. h en. Jos 1 Tati. 5 3 
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Epirus, 
Albania, 


109. Sparta, 
20. Olympia, 
221. Acadia, 
* ne , 


— , «—¹ ,, ⏑—·r——— Ae ee Ae. 
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* mo al 4 Provinces. - 
12. 8 Livadia, Athens, Ane . 
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Chief Towns. - 


Chimæra. = 


Durazzo. 


13 5. Dalmatia. Drino, Narenza. 
15. Raguſa, republic, Raguſa. 
17 Corinthia. Corinth. 

18. Argos, Argos. 


Lacedemon, now Mifitrs, 
Olympia, or Longinico. 
Modon, Coron. 
| Patras, Elis © or Belvidere, 


rr. an in the Seipel, ik Levant fea. 3 


10. Andros. 


N 
: 2 853 
5 * 
* 

yy 15. Eogia, | 


m moupraas 


1. Taſſo. # "| 


1 6. > Delos. 


17. Nicatia. 
18. Samos. 5 


4. Lemnos, or Stali- 19 · Patmos. — 


24. Samandrachi. 
* 3. Imbros. 
* + 16:97 nes: ? 
1 * 5. Tenedos. 
3 6. Scirio. 


I; 


8. Negropont, or E- 


A grypus., 
9. 8 | 


11. Tine. i 
13. me. 


20. Paros. 


9 22. Milo. 
7. 7. Ayes or Leſ: 15 


23. ä ; 
24. Morgo, 
25. Coos. 
26. 8 


27. Namphio. 45 
i 28. Santorini. ; 


29. Cerigo, orlcytheres. : 


30. Scarpanto, 


3t.. Rhodes. : 


332. Candia, . 


33. Cyprus. 5 5 0 11 


L , 
} 1 
2 


"Tre principal mountains are, 1. The Iron-gate 


[ 
- * 7 by 
953. 


As * or N 3. Mount 


Athos. 


8 1 
-__ . 8 
q 


| CD 11. -Evroy k. 5 : 125 
| Athos. 4. Chiara, - 5. Parnaſſus and Helicons & 
- Mount Pelion. 
The chief rivers are, 1. Nieper. 2. Bog. os 
Neiſter. | 4. Pruth. 5. Danube. 6. Save. 7. A- 
lauta. 8, Unna. 9. Drins. 10. ann 11. 
Mariza. OR 
Old Greece conſiſted of ſix provinces, , namely, 
Macedonia, Theſſaly, Achaia, Epirus, Albania, and 
Morea, with the iſlands. 1. In Macedonia Alexan- 
der the Great was King:; here too was born Ariſtotle, | 
the famous philoſopher. The capital, Salonichi, was 
anciently called Theſſalonica. Here ſtood the city 
Philippi, near which Brutus and Caſſius were defeat- 
ed by Octavianus. St Paul preached. the goſpel in 
this city, and afterwards wrote an epiſtle to his con- 
verts. In this province is Athos, now Mount Santo, 
one of the higheſt mountains in the world. 2. In 
Theſſaly, now called by the Turks Janna, are, O- 
| lympus, Pindus, Oſſa, and Pelion, all famous moun- 
tains, and much celebrated by the poets, and alſo 
the delightful valley of Tempe. To the Theſſalo- 
nians St Paul writes two epiſtles. 3. In Achaia, 
called alſo Attica, and now Livadia, is the famous 5 1 I 
city of Athens, now Attines, and Thebes, no, 
Stives, and Delphi, now Caſtri, famous for the o- \ 3 
racle of Apollo. The celebrated Mount Parnaſſus } 1 
is alſo in this province. 4. Epirus, the ancient king- 
dom of Pyrrhus, is now called Canina by the Turks. 
The capital is Larta, but Chimæra is a fine harbour - 
on the Ionian fea. 5. Albania is now called 4rngut — 
by the Turks. Croja; in this province, was the 
birth- place of the great Scanderbeg. 6. The More 
is a peninſula divided from Achaia by the gulf ß 
Corinth on the eaſt, and by the gulph of Lepanto 
on the weſt. The city Corinth ſtands on the iſthmus. 
: If the. converts of Corinth St Paul writes mer „ 
5 h | 85 Pi . 2 
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This eountry is 5 ancient dae, 
Fre. for the Olympic games. 
Among the iſlands ſome are remarkable, viz. I. 
*Fenedos. is famous for being the ifland, behind which 
the Grecian fleet retired, While the fatal wooden 
horſe was introduced into Troy. 2. Leſbos, now 
Mytilene, is celebrated for being the birth · place of 
Theophraſtus, the diſciple and ſuceeſſor of Ariſtotle ; 
of Arion, who is ſaid to have charmed the dolphin 
with his muſic ; and of Sapho, the poeteſs, and ſome 
- other eminent perſons. 3- Negropont, the ancient 
Eubca, is ſeparated from the main land by a 
narrow channel called the Euripus; and here the 
uddes, on certain days of the moon's age, are ſaid to 
flow twelve or fourteen times a-day; and at other 
times they are regular. 4. Scio, or Chios, is ligna- 
lized for being the birth place of Theopompus, the 
| hiſtorian, of Theocritus the ſophiſt; and the natives 
pretend, that Homer was alſo born here, and ſhew 
his ſchool to ſtrangers. . 5. Samos is famous on ac- 
count of Pythagoras the philoſopher, who was a na · 


p tive of this iſland. 6. Patmos is venerable for St 


John, who wrote his Revelations here. 7. Paros is 


3 7 remarkable for its fine marble, for the ſubterraneous 


grotto there, and ſtill more ſo for being the birth- 
Place of Phidias and Praxiteles, the famous ſtatuaries. 
8. Santorini is a new iſland raiſed- by an earthquake 
in the year 170%. 9. Rhodes has à harbour 50 fa- 
thoms wide at its mouth; and here ſtood the famous 
braſs coloſſus, with a foot on each ſide, ſo that a ſhip 
. could paſs bet wirt its legs. This ſtatue was yo cu- 
its high, and held in its fight hand a light-houſe: for 


: the direction of mariners. It was thrown down by 


an earthquake. 10. Candia, the ancient Crete, is 
famous for its hundred cities. Jupiter was King of 


e 
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Ihe air in Turkey is temperate, but not healthful ; 
once in three or four years the plague commonly 
breaks out both here and in the neighbouring parts of 


imports and exports being made in foreign bottoms, . © 


or Sultan, is an abſolute unlimited monarch, tied up 1 
dy no law. The chief officers of ſtate are the prime 
miniſter, ſtyled Grand Vizir, the High Prieſt called ;:* 3+ 3 
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tians. The Turks took it in the year 1570, and have 
poſſeſſed it ever ſince. 12. Coos, or Cos, now Lan- 


go, is famous for being the birth -· place of Hippocra · 
tes the phyſician, and Apelles the painter. 13. Delos, 
the place of Apollo's and Diana's nativity, is ſaid to 


have been once a floating iſland, and is the centre of 
the iſlands called Cyclades, which are about fitty in 
number; and called Cyclades from their lying in a 
circle about Delos. 5 ö CIP 


Aſia. The ſoil is fruitful, producing corn, wine, oil, 
fruit, wool, coffee, myrrh, frankincenſe, and other 


; odoriferbus plants and drugs. Their chief manuface 
tures are carpets, cottons, Turkey leather, and ſoap; 


and we import from thence raw ſilk, grogram - yarn, "il 
dying ſtuffs, rhubarb, fruit, and oil, No country is 


better ſituated for traffick : but the Turks are an in - 
dolent generation, and cannot apply to buſineſs; o- 


therwiſe they might monopolize a, great part of the 


trade of the world, conſidering their ſituation, 'and f 
vaſt extent of empire. They never attempt any di-. 


ſtant voyage; and have very few merchant-ſhips, their 
The Emperor of Turkey, ſtyled Grand Signior,; 


do * 
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Mufti, the vizirs of the bench, who lit in the diva 


- 


or courts of juſtice, the baſhaws, or governors of 
JJ ot eg Th” F012 = 
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n 6 Chap. I, 


08 Pes, and the captain- baſſa or admiral. The 
imperial treaſure is exceeding great; and when mo- 

ney 1 is wanted, vaſt ſums may be extorted from the 

viceroys and other officers of ſtate. The forces con- 

ſiſt of 20,000 foot-guards, called janizaries, whoſe 

commander is called aga; and 12,000 horſe, called 

- ſpahis. © Theſe are brought up in the ſeraglio, or Em- 
peror's palace, and trained to the uſe of arms from 

their infancy. In time of war, from their militia, 

the Turks can bring an army into the field of ſeveral 

hundred thouſand men. Their navy is ſmall, and 

even inferior to the Venetian fleet. The number of 

people 1 is uncertain, but may be reckoned Full as many 

28 in Ruſſia, that is, 14,000,000. - 

Tube eſtabliſhed religion is the Mahometan, and the 

= 8 thereof are called Muſſulmen. But all re- 

 _' Hgionsare tolerated. No nation on earth is more ne- 
3 glectful of learning; they have not one ſingle acade- 
my or univerſity. The Turkiſh language isa mixture 


& of the Sclavonian, the modern Greek, and the Syriac. 
The Turks count by the lunar months, and date 
„ their letters by the day of the moon, thus, Con- 
4 . 2 05 of the 4¹ % of” the _ 1 762. 


BRITISH ISLANDS, 


Te Britiſh iNlands, Nitvared in the Atlantic ocean, 
Oey of two large iſlands, and a great many ſmall 
_ ones, making three kingdoms; under one king. The 
two large iſlands are Great Britain and Ireland. Great 
| * Britain, the largeſt of the two, comprehends England, 
b 7 5 or South Britain, and Sestland, or North Britain. 
: England has London for its capital ;-and is ſituated 
between 50 and 56 degrees north latitude; and 255 
keen 2 Kegrecs eaſt _ 6.4 ngitude. - . 


_— — 
— 


. 3 Eukork. 1 
England is 360 . in length, and 300 mils = 
breadth. | \ = 
England is bounded, on the north, by Seotland 3 
on the eaſt, by the German ſea ; on the ſouth, hy 

the Engliſh channel, which divides from France; 

2 = the weſt, by 8r George's channel and the. 1 
1 bY. 

England is divided. kao the kingdom of England 1 
ny” principality of Wales, = 
"The kingdom of England comprehends ſix eircuits; * 
viz. 1. Home circuit. 2. Norfolk cirenit. 3. Ox: 
ford circuit. 4. Midland circuit. 5. Weſtern cir- 
cult. | 6. Northern circuit. To = add the coun» | 
ties of Middleſex and Cheſhire, which bel to na 

_ circuit ; the former being the ſeat of the fupreme 
courts of juſtice, and the latter a county-palatine, fri- 
* with having its own judges. = 

The principality of Wales comprehends four cir= 

cuits ; viz. 1. North · eaſt circuit, 2. Northeweſt cir : 
echt. > South-eaſt circus. 4. South · weſt an 
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ZWD Nerfulk cru. 1 


; Ge e e chief Tobi 1 „ 
10 ae . 1 n Aleſbury, Marlow. | 
2. Bedford,, Bedford, Woburn, Dunſtable. 
8 l, : - Huntingdon, St Ive's, Kimbolton. 
4. Cambridge, Cambridge, Ely, Newmarket. 
5. Suffolk, -'* _ Ipſwich, Bury, Leoſtoff. | 
6. Norfolk, 1 Norwich, Lynn „ Yarmouth. | 


F 35 Oxford Circuit. 


8 
2 a Oxon, or Oxford, Oxford, Whitney, De 
A erk, Reading, Windſor, Newbury. 
TER My ae.” EY Glouce _ Tewkſbury, Cirenceſter. 
4. Worceſter, jy Worceſter, Eveſham, Droitwich. 
J. Monmouth, Monmouth, Chepſtow. + 
S. Hereford, - Hereford, Lemſter.. 
2 Salop. 5 - Shrewſbury, Ludlow, Weile 
. Stafford, ee Ras under 
. Scfford , 1 Line. 5 | 


5 : 4 Midland "OR, ol 


„ ©5152, © TObef Fro ©  - 
1 5 1. : Warwick, Wparwick, Coventry, Birmingham. 
2. Leice der, Taeter, ee | Harbo- 


E 1 rough. 

3 Derby, Derby, Cheſterfield. 

|, 4 Nottingham, Nottingham, Southwell, Newark. 
3 1 Lincoln, - Lincoln, Stampford, Boſton. 
. Rutland, Oakham, Uppingham. _ © ; 
E: 2 . ts No Ss eee, beter 
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7 Hangs e or Hans s Stockbridge,. Goſport, Newport, 
( ad Tomes « on the Ille of an 
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; W tern cru, continued. 133 


71 Cn 5 . Chief 8 wes wa 
a; Wa.  Saliſbory, Marlborough, Wären. 2 
3355 ĩͤ 8 eee. e [pe Pool. N 
4. Somerſet, Briſtol, Bath, Taunton, Brid . 
| „ Exeter, Plymouth, Dartmout Tavi- 
Do Devon, „ Fe” Topſham, Start-Point, Tor- 
FF e 


Launceſton Falmouth, Lizard, Lands — 


35 


6. Cornwall, End. 


5 4 W 2 8 IJ 
6. Northern aun. 5 5 5 78 


E York, Leeds, Wakefield, Halifax, 
| Hull, Richmond, Scarborough, 
Whitby, Boroaghbridges Shefficld, 
Doncaſter Sherborn, 

Burli 
Durham, Stockton, Sunderland, Stan- 
hope. 

| (Newcaſtle, Berwick,” . 
3. „ Northumberland, , Ja, Hexham, Morpeth, Aln- 
, £-- WIEKe.,. 


4. 3 e Mancheſter, Preſton „ Li 


. Weſtmorland; 1 Kendal; 8 Lonlicdale. 1 
6. Cumberland, ET kenne 


I. York, 


* 


2. Durham, 


5 Eura craus Eee 
(London, , " Weſtminſter, ace 
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1 we, 
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| ſtead, 3 Hackney, Hamp- 
| 1 T hemp Che! er, Jantwieh, \ Macclesfi 
a Gele, 4 * 5, Sckport, Patk Be. oy, 
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Brentford, Barnet, Highgate, Ham- 


\ 1 
/ Us 


5 n dla ne RAPH "_ cap in 
F To the extra · cireuit counties it will not be impro- 
per to ſudjoin a brief account of the cinque-ports, 
Be Rows vg Ns the coolh of of Suſſex 8 
s, Dover, Hythe Ae Fry 
Sandwich. "Thee ad ener very c ſe pri- 
b 5 on gccount of their Gang out ſhips for 125 
defence of the coaſt againſt any invader. bey are 
| Hill under the government of the Conſtable of 3 
CEellle. The five einque · ports, with their three depend · 
ents, Rye, Winebelſea, and Seaford; ſend ſixteen mem- 
o the Britiſh parliament, mo are ROO Barons 
7 the W e 5 


Pier or Wars, 


bim, St 2 en. 
Denbigb, Wrexham, Radbyn. 
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T be ſmall iſlands be 


belongiog to England are, 1. On 
the eaſt coaſt, Holy Ifland, Fearn Iſlands, Coches 
Wands, Sbeppy Iſland, wherein is Queenſborough, 


and Thanet Iſland, the N. E. point whereof is ca 4 5 N 
2. On the ſouth coaſt are, the 


the North Forel : 
Iſle of Wight, wherein is Newport and Cowes, the 
two iſlands Portland and Purbeck, and near the coaſt © Þ 
of France, the Iſlands of Jerſey, Guerbſey, and Al- 


derney. 3. On the weſt coaſt are, the Illes of Sell, 


being a cluſter of ſmall iſlands, to the number of 145 : 


they lie 40 miles weſt of the Lands-end 3 che chief | 
whereof are Scilly. and St Mary. In the Briſtol channel } 
are the iſlands of Lundy and Alney. On the coaſt i 


Wales is the Iſland Angleſea, wherein is Holy 


where the packet boat 1 Ireland is Aadoned. in 4 
the Iriſh ſea is the Iſle of Man, containing 17 pariſhes: | * 
the chief towns are, Caſtle Town and Sodor on the © 


ſouth end of the iſland, Douglas on the eaſt, and Peel 
on the weſt. The Engliſh, in the reign of Edward L | 
e 


took poſſeſſion of this iſland; but Henry IV. granted 
it to Sir ſohn Stanley, anceſtor of the Earls of Der. 


by, who, for a long time, held it in fee from the 


crown. The Dake of Athol is of late become ſave. -  : 
reign of this iſland, by right of his grandmother, be 
| Marchioneſs of Athol, who was a daughter of the 
Derby family. Epiſcopacy is eſtabliſhed here; but _ 3 
their biſhop has no ſeat or vote in the Briciſh houſe of 2] 


Peers. 


. 2 deep river, where. the red of war ars Bo 


The principal rivers in England are, 1. the Tweed; -- 2 
2. the Tyne; . the Tees; 4. the Humber, which . Ts _ 
is made up o the Ouſe, the Trent, and other _ 
branches; 5. the Ouſe, in Norfolk, which receives 
dhe Cam at the-iſle of Hy; 6. the Lare, which runs Þ 
| by Norwich, and falls into the ſea at the town. of © 
_ Yar mouth; 7. the Thames, the greateſt river 3 1 5 = gp 2 
England, compoſed of the Tame and Iſis; 8. 1 5 1 
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5 laid up at Chatham; 9. the Severn, which 
1 teceives the Avon, and falls into the Briſtol channel; 
b 8. The Dee in Wales; 11. The Merſey, which 
1 12 into the ſea at Liverpool; 12. The Ribble; 13+ 
the Derwent; 14. The Eden, which paſſes by Care 
übe. and falls las the Solway frith. 
5 ITbe chief mountains are, the Malyern bills in Wor- 
F- br, the Peek in e Snowden and” Piitlimon 
5 8 in Aa. . . b 
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g BA - ede has Edinburgh for its capital; and is I: 
| red between 54 and 59 degrees north latitude, ng 
between l and, 6 degrees welt longitude. 
Scotland is 300 miles in length, and from 50 
= £ 30 miles in breadth, 
, # T 5 5 Seoiſand i is bounded, on the north, by the Caledo- 
ian ot North ſea; on the eaſt, hy the German ſea; 
. ih ſouth, by the river Tweed, the Teviot hills, 
* Fes the river Elk, which divide it from England, and 
BW On the weſt, by the Ir N f "ſea, and the Atlantic ocean. 
WO Scotland i is divided into two parts, viz. ſouth, the 
1 . of. Forth, and north the frith of Forth; and 
. e 1175 theſe is ſubdivided i into ſeveral diſtricts, dales, 
, ſtraths, ſtewartil ies, bailieries, or n . 
2 13 . uin diviſion comprehende Galloway, Nithſ- 
de . rel. Teviotdzl 5 „Lidſdale, Eſkdale, 
--* -*Treeddale, Ettexick foreſt, Merſs' 'or Marche, Lauder- 
Ie,= Lot 1 30% . x 275 nfo, "Eaſt Foyt Mid 
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2 3 Strat, e 5 Murray, Beef „ 
Badenoch, Lochaber, Ardmeanach, Koſs, Sather * | 
land, Strathnaver, and Caithnefs. - Ge... 4 


<0 
oY 


The above diviſions are generally inſerted in maps 1 
and out of them are compoſed the more mogern di- = 
viſion of the kingdom into thirty- three, (hires Gr; coun· XL A 
ties, as follows. _ 
* 1. Wigton county, commonly called the 75 2 A 
Galloway, contains the weſt part of ory i in 
which the chief towns are, Wigton, Whithorn,. lens 
luce, Stranraer, and Port Patrick. 
2. Kirkcudbright county, commonly called the 
fewartry of Calloway, contains the eaſt part . 
Galloway; the chief towns are; Kirkcudbright, New. 
Galloway, and Newton Stewart. | ; | 
3. Dumfries county comprehends Nithſdale 1 1 | 
Annandale. The chief towns in Nithſdale are, Dum- Be 1 
fries and Sanquhar; ſix miles to the ſobth of this laſt 
lace is Drumlanrig, a ſtately houſe, and fine ſeat, 
elonging to the Duke of Queenſbery. The chief _ 
towns in Annandale are, Annand, near the month & . I 
a river of the ſame name, Lochmaben, ra, | 
Feclefechay, 5 and Matt, famous for its mineral War. 
ters. ö . Ee 
9 "Roxburgh county comprittienss Teviordat * 
Lidſdale, and Eſkdale; the chief places are, * 
8 Hawick, Kelſo, Roxburgh, and Hermitage- allles . : I 
5. Peebles county conſiſts of T weeddale, 0 , 
Imall ſhire; the only town of note is Peeblfe. 


K * Me. 
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6. Selkirk county conſiſts of Etterick Foreſt, 1 . 15 

is another ſmall ſhire; the Places of note are, Selk viel: 3 

” ne Galaſhiels, i n 

EY .* Berwick county comprehends the Merle ** 

| babtienes of Lauderdale. The chief cowns in the Merle: = <4 

25 Duns Coldſtream, Aymouth, and Cold Si. 74 
7. 7 e at me mou. LF the: Ra 
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8 ick e name to this county, bel 

* gland. In Lauderdale is Lauder. 
Haddington county conſiſts of Faſt Lothianz 1. | 

F * thief Sega are, Haddington, Dunbar, and North 


1 9. Edinburgh county eonſiſts of Mid Lothian; the 
2 ade towns are, Edinburgh, Leith, Dalkeith, Muſ⸗ 
4 borgh, Preſtonpans, Port Seton, and Corſtorphin, 
410, Linlithgow county conſiſts of Weſt Lothian ; 
ide chief towns are, Linlithgow,. Queensferry, Bor- 
£ . Towſtounneſs, and Bathgate, 

» -- 14+ Lanark county conſiſts of Clydeſdale ; the chief 
."$0wns are, Glaſgow, Ruglen, 5 Strathaven, 
© pa Carnwath, and Douglas. 

13.5 Air county ch Carrick, Kyle, and 
5 Cuningbam. The chief towns and villages in Carrick 
dre, Maybole, Girvane, and Balantrae. In Kyle 

| 2 Als Tatbolton, Mauchlin, Ochiltree, and Cum · 


Z : - nock. In Cuningham are, Irvine, Kilmarnock, Kit- 
Fare, N ew ee: Ng Oe Fenwick, 


FS Aer towns are, 
z * SE 0 Greenock. _ 
8 *x4- Bute county 3 FE iNande of Bute, 
urr 7 the two Cumbras. In Bute is Rothſay, 
yel borough; in Arran is Broduck Caſtle 55 | the % 
es are villages. 1 5 
35 „ Argyle county compret ds Cool Kn 
3 3 Be and Lorn, with part of the weſterviſſes, wiz. 
. Jura, Mull, Soptb and North Viſt,. Tires, Col, 
. Leſmore. The chief places are, id 
5 5 — hog Camp! ad Kilmore 
N 5 Bene cornty enn 6 4 g '< | 
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Chap. m7. . Exe „ rt 137 | 
north ſide of the river Clyde; ; the only town of note | 
is Dumbarton, a royal borough. Loch Lomond, Ta. 0 
mous for its thirty iſlands, is in this county. 
90 Stirling county is a ſmall ſhire; the chief 
towns are, Stirling, Falkirk, "Rn, OY St Nis TC 4 
nian, and Bannockbur. 7 E 
18. Clackmannan county is a very ſmall . aire” 1 1 
wedged in betwixt Stirling and Perth; the chief towns 
are, Clackmannan, and Alloa, 4 | 
19. Kinroſs county is another very ſraall lire; « 
tached from Fife. The chief Flaces are, Kinroſs, 
Millaforth, and Kinaſwood. Between Kinroſs and 
Lochleven.i is an elegant houſe, built by Sir William. . 
Bruce. Lochleven has an iſland in it, with a caſlle, ; 
where Queen Mary was priſoner..,& e 
20. Fife county is a large hire, and very. 15 nl 
pulous, containing thirteen royal boroughs, beſides « 4 
a good number of ſmaller towns and large 8 4 3 
The boroughs are, Coupar, St Andre wꝰs, Crail, — 
or Sillerdyke, Eaſt and Weſt Anſtruther, Pittenwesm, Ns 
| Dyſart, Kirkaldy, Kinghorn, Burntiſland, Inverkei ?: 2 
thing, and Dumfermline, The chief of, the ſmaller +. 2} 
places are, Aberdovur,': Leven, Ely, Leſlie; Kin- - 
glaſſie, Falkland, Strathmiglo, ee Ceres, — 
Kennoway, and "Newburgh. aſe 
2. Perth county cortprehends' Perth Proper, - 
Gowry - and Glenſhee, Strathern, Strathallap,: 
Monteith, Stormont, Athol, Breadalbane, and Ra- 
nach; In Perth Proper the "chief towns axe, Te 
and Scoon. In Gowry are, Longforgan and Errol. 
In Stratherg are, Abernethy, Forgandenny, Meth 
vel, Dunniog, Auchterarder, Muthil, and Crieff. In 
Stratballan 18, . and Blackford, to Which 
Culrofs,: Tor burn, and Kincardine, to the Wein 5 
eFhills.” Im Monteith is Down. In Stor- 
nt re; Blair, as nd cage - CE 
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caſtle, Dunkeld, Loggirate, Mullion, . y eem, and 
e e where there is a bridge over the Tay. 
Ia Braedalbane are Killin and Kenmore,. - 

22. Forfar county, called commonly: the. Shire of 
Leg lies to the eaſt of Perth. The chief towns 
are, Dundee, Arbroth, Montroſe, F orfar, Brechin, 
Slammis, and Comer of Angus, lo called todflinguiſh 
it from Coupar of Fife 

223. Kincardine county conſiſts of the Mearns, and 

lies north of Forfar. The chief places are, Bervy, 
now the county-town, Stonehive, 4 ſea · port, Dun- 
- notter caſtle, - and Kincardine, once the head town of 
mme ſhire, but now only the ſeat of a preſbytery. 
Thi county, abounds in plantations of timber, and 
is ſaid to have upwards of 5,999,000 of: firs, growing 
in it, beſides other trees. 

24. Aberdeen county comprehends. Mar, Buchan, f 
ch, and Strathbogie. The chief tgwns are, Old 
Aberdeen, New Aberdeen, Kintore, Inverury, Old 
Veldrum, Buchan, Peterhead, EraEnporghs Ga- 
dock, Fyvie, and StrathbogieG. 

| 25. Barpff county comprehends ſeveral Straths ; ; 
4 3 he as, Strathdovern, Strathila, and Strathavon. 
be chief towns ate Bamff, Culled, Ns Turteff, 
Keith, and Fochabers. 
|. TE 26. Elglu county edmprebonds moſt part of Mur- | 
| ES ; ag Phe chief towns are, Elgin and Ferres. 
5 5 27. Nairn. cbunty conſiſts of the welt part of Mur- 
"0 The only town is Nairn, at the mouth of 2 
river of the lame nam. 
28. ee county comprebends 333 Pro- 
t, Badenoch, Lochaber, part of Murray and Roſs, 
b the He of Sky. - The chief Na in lor SIE | 
1 Proper are, Inverneſs, a ſea-port  Fort- -Auguthas, 1 
3 be fouth end of Loch Neſs; 4 Fort: 
ponies RI e to the 25 9 200 rnets, la- 
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R mous för the defeat of the rebels in 2746 450 eipht Þþ 


miles eaſt of "Inverneſs, is à grand new fort eredtell þ& 
of at Ardirfear fince, 1746, ralled New Fort- George; the | 
78 old one being now ruinous, and diſuſed: In Badenech, 
25 the only town id Ruthven. In Lochaber is Fort 1 
n William at Innerlochy. = M 
29. Cromarty county, confiſtio of Acdnvabuaty 3 
d is 4 very ſmall ſhire, being a fort of peninſula, ſituated 
7 between the Murray frith and Cromarty frith. Thbſñe 
|» towns of note are, Cromarty; Fortroſe, ' formerly. 

f Chanonrie, and Roſemarkie. This county is detach- |} 
s 0 from Roſs, of which it was formerly a part. 
] 30. Roſs county is @ large ſhire, comprehendiig 
5 many glens, ſtraths, dales, c. and extends frond | 


ſea to (ea, between Inverneſs ſouth and Sutherlaunet 

„ north. The weſtern iſles of Lewis and Harris alſo 1 

3 make part of this ſhire. The chief towns are TN + _ 

and Dingwall, © 

. 31. Sutherland county "aonapettidads » Sutherland 

Proper, and Strathnaver, or Lord Races countrys” * 

In Sutherland Proper is Dornoch, the capital of the 

| whole county on the Dornach frith.. In berate, 

| Sy chief towns are Tung and: Strath y. 8 1 

232. Caithneſs' county is @ ſmall ſhire. T he.only - — 

towns of note are. Wick and Thurſo. o _— — 

15 makes part of this county, , . 
33. Orkney aud Shetland iſles make the ita 

uy in Scotland. In Orkney the chief towns are 2 

Kirkwall, and Stromneſs, a fine harbour 3 aud in © 3 

8 bs Scallowayy near the neeridian! of. Lane. 5 

n. 1 FE e 5 . 7 

x The ſmall lands bei to Scotland: re mL 

. "The Orkivey: iſles, twenty-eight in number, nortk of 

Dub yt head, and ſeparated from Cathneſt Us 

e ffith, | remarkable for rapid tides ant UHH 
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in is Kirwa, a royal borougb. 2. The Shetland 
- Iſles, which lie Acid. gal of the Orkneys, being forty - 
ſix in number, of which twenty-ſix are inhabited. 
The largeſt is called Mainland, in ” which 3 is Scalloway. 
The ſeas here are ſo tempeſtuous, that the inhabitants 
can have no correſpondence with other countries from 
October to April. 3. The Weſtern iſles, which 
are numerous, and ſome of them pretty large: the 
. whereof are, the Iſle of Sky; the Lewis,  where- 


in is Stornway, a good harbour; the ſouth end of this 


lland is called Harris; North Viſt, South Uiſt, Barrra, 
der Iſles, Rum Iſle, Col, Collonſe, Liſmore, Mull, 
-  Tirree, Jura, Lays. "Ares Bute, the two Cumbras, 


* 
* 
- 


Plada, and Ilſa; to which add St Kilda, 54 miles 


"weſt of North Viſt. In the Frith of Forth are, the 
' Iſle of May, Inchkelth, and a few ether. ſmall 
illes. 8 

The pfincipal rivers are, 1. Dornoch lich. 2. Cro- 


"any frith. 3. Nefs river, or Murray frith, 4. Nairn. 
* wy Findhorn. 6. Joflie;.. 7. Spey. 8. Dovern. 9. 


gie. 10. Vehan. 1. Don. 12. Dee. 13. North Eſk. 


I South Eſk. 15. 7 N. Ern. 17. Ty 2 
_ From. Lochleven. 197 Devan water. Allan 


i 21. Forth. Ih Carron water. 05 Calder 
der: 24. Leith water. 25, Eſk. 26. Tyne wa- 


Water. 30. Annan. 31. Nyth. 32. Orr. 33. Dee. 
34. Cree. 35. Luce. 36. Stinchar. 37. Girvan water. 


ES 5 Tweed. 28. Eſk on the border. 29. Sarke 


I d 39. Water of Air. 40. Water of Ir. 


| 9727 £3: A 
ie chief: ne ae, 3 . in 
|  - Caithneſs, the Grampian hills, which run from der 
4 1 to Cbwal in Argylſbire; en 20 . 
e 8 th | 
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b run ceaſt from: i | 
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vine, 14 1 Cathcart- nen 42. Clyde. 43. Leven, 
Þ from Lochlomond. 44: Ned river, from 
: 5 . „ 3 AC 
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Argylſture, 12 Jaw and Lommond hills in Fife, 
Drumbender law, and North-Berwick- law in Eaſt - 
.. Lothian, Arthur's ſeat in Mid Lothian, : Cairncapple 
in Welt Lothian, Tentock in Clydeſdale, the moun- 
tains of Lammermuir in the Merſe, and weſt from 
them Pentland hills, which j Joining with others, form 
a continued chain to the Iriſh ſea. Add to theſe the 
Leadhills, and the Cheviot or Teviot hills on the 
„ee of ane, i „ 


% 
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a has Dublin for. its capital; and; is Cd; 1 
between 51 and 56 degrees north latitude, and be- — 
tween 5 and ro degrees weſt longitulle. 

Lreland is 260 miles in es. 8 I 150. miles, jig” . 
bras” | SE RT. 
Ireland is bounded,” on the caſt, by the "Frith ſea... 5 E . 


Ts 


and St George's channel, which divide it fiom Great 
Britain; on the ſouth, welt and HOrth, by the: N. 
lantic ocean. 
Ireland is divided into four great provinces, be. I 
It Leinſter. 5 e 3. Fe; 4. Ma 70 Fe : 14 
ſter. VFC PEE. 4 | 8 3 
REID 4 10 Luule. | 


| Conti, | 5h Chief ü by | "FS 7 
1. Louth, Drogheda, Dundalk, Catia x bh, 
2. Eaſt Meath. Trim, Nayan, Ardbracan. a) a + © 
2 Weſt Meath,  Mullingar, Athlone, Kilb 15 
4. Lo Longford, Granard, on 5 
V In, ©. Dublin, Newcaſtle, 8 N EDI OK 
> Kildare, ©"... Naas, Athy, Kildare. IO 5 os 
* King's 1 Phbilipſtoun, Bir, Tullamore. ET: 
_ 8.-Queen's erat ' Maryborough, Montmelick, Burr 
» Wicklow, Wicklow, Arklow, Ratdrum, 
MEE | Se, Teige. 
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x... „3 | Groonapny, : em 
3  Countits,. e le ne e Towns. >. 5: 
SW: 1 1. Werford, ol Wexford, Enniſcorthy, 1 
132. Kilkenny, * en, Call. 


uy ſer. 
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1. Donne ,or Thr: 
i Donne, 1 Doug Lind, narben. 
2. Londonderry, Wh lese daft, 1 0 8 
| arrickfergus, Belfaſt; Li arn, An. 
3. Antrim, | "© ere Like. | : 
4. Tyrone, Omagh; Dungannon, bee. 
io Fermenagh, | 5 illen, Newton-Butler. 
F Armagh, Charlemont, Lurgan. a : 
8515 * $24 Team age Newry, Dromore, 
7. Down, oo v Hillſborough, 25 Donaghadee, 
( Portoferry, Strangford, Banbridge. 
8 0 Monaghan, | Monaghan, Cloniſh, Ca e-Blane. 
9: e e n oo, Coothill, ON po 


e = Bu — | 0 e 
1 "7 Galway, 1 Galway, Loughrea, Athenree. | 
EY 2. Roſcomnion, | | © Roſcommon, Elpin, e 5 

3. Mayo. Mayo, Killala, Ballinrobe. jo 
4. Sligo, „„ en Colooney, Achonry. 
5. Leitrim, CO eee Carrick: ZN 

9 „„ : „ 


4 male. 5 | 0 


| pe 5 
4. Limerick, | Limerick, Kilmallock, | \{Keatornus 
6. Clare, Roh 1 15 | Clare, Fans, Killalor. ws” 5 
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The iſſes on the coaſt of Ireland are few, 40d very 


ſmall ; but this country abounds both in freſh water 


lakes, or loughs, and in gulfs ar inlets of the ſea, 
- which go alſo by the name of loughs. Of the firſt 


kind are Lough Neagh, Lough Ern, Lough Derg, Sc. 


of the latter ſort are Lough Foyle, Lough Swilly, 
Lough Fergus, Lough Strangford, G. 

Ine principal rivers are, 1. The Bann. 2. The 
Boyne. + 3. The Liffy. 4. The Barrow,' 5. The 
Blackwater. 6. The 8 7. The Shannon, the 
largeſt river in Ireland. . | 


' Ireland in general is a pretty 126 country, buy .- 
yet diverſified here and there with mountalgs, ane, 
and riſing grounds. The chief mountains are, the 
mountains of Morne in Downe county, the moun- 
tains of Carlingford, to the north of Dundalk, tbe 


mountains of Wicklow, the Gualty mountains, in 


: Tipperary, the Branden TOON, in Kerry, and | | 


Slieu-Galen, in Tyrone. 


| England is a very deep ue ae Scotland is 
; colder, and Ireland more moiſt ; but all of them may 
be. called fruitful; for they produce excellent wheat, 


corn, apples, pears, cherries, eattle, ſheep, barſes, 
| ee rabbits, goats, Helides all forts of fowl 
an 


Trade and manufactures f in Britain and. elend are - 
in their zenith; vaſt quantities of woollen and linen 
goods, hard ware of all farts, as clocks, watches, 
— ſwords, Oc. alſo paper, leather, Em, lead, 8 
corn, coals, and fiſh, are ex ported to moſt parts of 
f — to the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, to Africa, and 

; Americd. The goods whieh, Britain imports are 
chiefly wine, oil, ſalt, iron, ilk, un, en, 7 


T lace, and ſome French alamodes.. 


. Britain and Ireland: are populous: countries 3 and | 
London is "60 greateſt metropolis in Europe; n 
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which A it is computed there are cs inha- 
bitants. This great and opulent capital contains up- 
wards of | 136,000 houſes, and 4000, ſtreets, lanes, 
- and alleys. The inhabitants of England are compu- 
-. "red at 8,000,000; of Scotland at I, 500,000, beſides 


OY and Commons; 


. Th 
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48, ooo in the ſmall iſles; and Ireland contains nearly 
as many people as Scotland; ſo that the inhabitants 


5 of Britain and Ireland, taken together, cannot be leſs 
than 1 1, oo, ooo. ＋ he Britiſn dominions are not 


conſined to Britain and Ireland, but include alſo the 


ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies, and on the coaſt of A- 
rica, (ſeveral iſlands in the Weſt Indies, and a great 
part of North ooh as will be obſerved in their 


p | proper places. 


The King of Great Britain and Aland! is a limited 


| mongiel'; and the crown is now made hereditary 1 in 


the family of Hanover by act of parliament, provided 


; 3 __ the King does not profeſs. Popery, ſubvert the conſti · 


tution, or marry _ Papiſts. The power of ma- 


king laws, and rai 5 money, is in the King, Lords, 
each of them has a negative 


voice. The King's title is, King of Great Britain, 


i 3 5 88 8 and tt and, Defender of the: Faith, & c. 


The titles, 'of France, and, Defender of the 
Faith, were acquired in the following manner. Hen · 
vat England, in 14 15, married Katharine, daugh- 
ter of Charles the Freneh King, and obtained the re- 

of France. He VI. only ſon of Henry V. 


555 5 cacharine'of France, was crowned Ki ing of France — 


hes everds loſt, yet the Kings of England have 


g E By 3 7 _ ſinee retained the: title of Xing of France. And 
5 . Henry VIII. about the year 1521, rote 


NE a al eee . the ado 1 
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os bis — retain to this day. The he King of | 
- Britain's eldeſt ſon is ſtyled Prince of Wales. | 


I; forces: by ſea and land, and diſcharging the intereſt 
-. of the national debt, amount to about 5,000, 00 l. 
Sterling; but in time of war this ſum is augmented to 
10, 12, or 14 millions. The land- forces, in time 
of peace, are about 18,000 national troops; which, 
with 12, 0 more upon the Iriſh eſtabliſhment, make” 
| 39,000 for the three kingdoms; but in time of war 
_ - they are often. increaſed to 50,000. The royal na- 
vy, in time of peace, is manned by 12 or .14z000 | 


| ed to 30 or 60,000 3 and the Britiſh fleet then conſiſts 
of 300 ſhips of war, or upwards.. And hence. Great - 3 
Britain is juſtly conſidered as: the n waritime 
5 F in the world. 5 2 


— In Scotland are, Fort William in ochaber, 

Fort Auguſtus, 

ling 
Forth, near Borrowſtounneſs, and 


the Tyme, — 


| 4 Ee oppa ole eto it on the ſouth fide, St James 3 2 ] 
27 park, Windlot « ca lle 1 in- Berk hire, Sheerneſs on * : | 3 
a * iſle, Upnor qaſtle, on the Medwa 8 Chathe „ 4 


both near Southampton in i 
_  South-Sea caſtle, - near Portſmouth, "Ile of Wight.” - 
Portland caſtle, in the iſle of that name, Dartmouth, 

me e r 2 3 EIS 185 
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The revenues of the crown, for payment of 5 


SY 
2 Y 


ſallors; but in time of war that number id augment- j 


The forts in Great Brise and Feland, which have 2. 
ernors and garriſons, are theſe following, vis. 


% 


s, Fort-George; Dumbarton caſtle, Stir= 
caſtle, Blackneſs caſtle,” on the ſouth ſide of the 


2: In England are, Berwick, I mouth caſtle-on 8 
miles below Newcaſtle, Scarborough, 274 
this Land bard fort, below Harwich, . 


caſtle, or the einque ports, Calſhot and rd, 


„ Portſmouth, 
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. Chap. III. 
| mou in cow, Scilly: idea; Jerſey; eee 
_ Cheſter in Cheſhire, -and Carli in Cumberland. | 
In Ireland are, Londonderry, Charlemont, i in 
 the- -county of Armagh, *Duncannon® on Waterford- 
- haven in the county of Wexford, Cork, | Roſs caſtle, 
* the county of Cork, Kinſale, Limerick, Galway. 
3 and Seotland, by the union, concluded 
in 170%, is become one pr and the Britiſh par- 
— 1 — of members from both kingdoms. 
Ireland is under the ſame form of government; but 
bas its own. parliament, in which a viceroy, called 
"ard Lieutenant, repreſents his Britannic Majeſty. 
Tbe Britiſh parliament is made up of two houſes, 
. the houſe of Lords, and the houſe of Commons. 
'The houſe of Lords conſiſts of the Biſhops, who are 
de Lords Spiritual; and the Engliſh nobility, Bri - 
...tiſh Peers, and ſixteen Peers from Scotland, which 


' three elaſſes are called Lords Temporal, The houſe 


of Commons is compoſed of 489 Engliſh: members, 
choſen by the counties, cities, borovghs,. univerſities, 
and cinque ports, and 24 members from Wales, and 
46 from Scotland, whereof: 30 are choſen by the 
cunties, and 15 by the royal boroughs ; and conſe- 
oy the houſe of nee ben foll, coufiſts 
: 558: members. 
The eſtabliſhed religion. in dland 0 eld is 
acopacy, and in Scotland. Pr tery; but all re- 
ligions are tolerated. There are in England two 
dale ae iz. Canterbury and York; and 
twenty · four biſhopricks, to which may be added oe 
and Man; but this: biſhop, as 
_ formerly obſerved; has no ſeat in the houſe of Peers. 
In Ireland there are four archbiſhopticks, and nine - 
teen e but three fourth of the lower ſort 
of people are Papiſts, except in the counties of An · 


of. 
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1 of e 1 Fs of the people are of Scars | 
extraction, and are generally Preſbyterians. In Scot- 4 
land church-affairs are 3 by kirk-ſeſlions, = 
byteries, provincial ſynods, and a general —] 
: which uſually meets at Edinburgh once a- rr. 
T ̃ be univerſities in England are two,. viz. Oxford | 
; od Cambridge. In Oxford are twenty colleges ane 
five balls, uſually attended. by two thouſand ſcho- 
lars, or upwards, In Cambridge are ſixteen colleges, - 
attended commonly by fifteen hundred ſtudegts. In 
Scotland are four univerſities, wiz. St Andrew, A.- [ 
berdeen, Edigbur, * and Glaſgow. In Ireland re : 
is but one univ „ Viz. that of Dublin. 
The language ſpoken in the highlands of Scotland, 
1 Wales in England, and in many places of Ireland, 
Rx pr On rg being only different dialects of the 
dld Briti or Iriſh. Tb. Eoglith languages now 
ſpoken in molt places of the Britiſh dominions, is 
medley of the ancient Britiſh, Greek, Latin, Saxon 
or German, Daniſh, Norwegian, French, Itahan, 
Dutch, and Flemiſh. tongues ; and is now. arrived $9. 
that degree of perfection, that go modern 


| language _ 
Sf expre 199: liber! in . r 0 
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Tun co continens of Aa 3 en 99 ELY 

| tor and 72 degrees north tele, and bee 
5 25, and 148. degrees caſt longitude. N 
The length of Aſia, from welt to. calt, is be 
2 8oo m4 and dhe w from baun ze ar. 
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on the ſouth, by the Indian ocean; a on the weſt, 
Im the Red: ſea, the iſthmus: of Suez, the Levant, the 
KHecdipelago, Helleſpont, Propontis, Boſphorus, Black 
ſea, Palus Mzotis, River Don, og . 1 To- 
| | = the tera and on. 
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E Grand Divfi Ong. © + "Chief Towns. 
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5 
"India "oithin the Ganges, 1 Delli, Agra. e 

3 el the e Pegu. Sam. 
"Gi? artary, 90, | Tobollkoi, De 
Alte id. eee Sing, : 
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Ala comprebends four oe vingires, part of two 
3 8 empires, a great Y Kingdoms, _ ſeveral 
N = Evropean ſettlements. - © 
S The four entire empires are Perſia, the Mogut's em- 
3 Pre, China, and Japan; the parts of the two other em- 
pires are thoſe of Turkey "and Ruſſia; the Kingdoms, | 
and the European ſenements, will be taken notice of. 


in their N FO. PN reed 465 3. 
TURKEY: TN 481 4. 


— in Ala is Gtuated heme 28 ind 4 45 de- 
| grees north latitude, ang between 5.4 7 45 degrees | 
. eaſt lon gitude. Me 

"Tarke in Ala is 10 0 
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: miles in breadth.- * © 
3 I Turkey! in Aſia is b 2 
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- Black ſea 5 Cireaſſia 
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the weſt, hal * Arch ipelago, the Helleſpont, and 
. which ſeparate it from Europe. 


Turkey in Aſia is divided into three parts, viz. PD =Y 


The Faſtern Provinces. 2. N atolia, or the. Leſſer ,. 
Aſia. 3. Syria. „ = 

I. The EASTERN Pag ö ines # | 

1. Eyraca Arabic, or Chaldea : wherein the chief 
towns are, Baſſora, or Balfora, where the Engli 
have a factory; Bagdat, a large city on the Tigris. In 
a middle ſituation betwixt theſe two cities, ſtood, on 
the Euphrates, the' old Babylon, the capital for man 
ages of the ancient Chaldea, long fince in runs. 


2. Diarbec, or Meſopotamia: wherein the chief 


places are, Diarbec, Orfa, Mouſul on the Tigris, 
Bir, Merdin, and Harran, ſuppoſed to be the ancient 
_ of Abraham. 

3. Curdeſtan, or Aſſyria: wherein are Nineveb, 
once a famous city, on the Tigris, oppoſite to Mouſul, 
but now in ruins ; and Betlis, a pretty large city. 

4. Turcomania, or Armenia: in which the, towns. 
of note are, 1. Erzerum, a large city at the foot of 


Mount Ararat, on the top of which Noah's ark is q 


ſuppoſed by ſome to have reſted after the deluge ; but 
others imagine it was on another Mount Ararat, on 
the confines of” China : 1 2. Van, on a laks of that 
name. : 
5. 5. Georgia, or Gugel; vix. chat pare” off it. 
which comprehends, t. Mingrelia, the ancient Col- 
chis, famous for the Argonautic expedition in queſt of 
the golden fleece. But there is no town here of any . 
note. 2. Imaretta, wherein i is Caratis, Scander, and 
Regia. 3. Part of Circaſtia. The other Pons . 
of Georgia are ſubject to Perſia; | 
II. NATrorIA, or the LzssER Nita comprehend L 
_ 1.” Natolia Proper: wherein the chief towns: are, | 
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e 1 98 ruins of ancient 8 
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=_ 8 the birth place of Cans the 
a js trading city; Epheſus, famous for the ke 
of Diana, which Eroſtratus burnt, in order to im. 


mortalize his memory, and to the Epheſians' St Paul 
- wrote an epiſtle; Halicarnaſſus, the ;birth-place of 


BH Herodotus, the father of hiſtorians, and celebrated 

| , _ x00 for the flately monument erected by Artemiſia in 

' honour of her conſort King Mauſolus, whence all mo- 

numents of this kind are called Mauſoleums; Phila. 

delphia, Sardis, Laodicea, Thyatira, and Coloſſus, 

do whoſe inhabitants St Faul wrote an epiſtle. 

2. Amaſia: wherein are Sinope, the 1 — olace of 

1 ee the ne, Amaſia, Tocat, , and 
1 . „„ 

5 Aladulia : wherein are Marat, Auna, and As 


=” IF i es e are cogni, Saralia, and 
Re T araſſo, formerly Tarſas, the eee of the' 26 
poſile Paul. 7 >» 
| UL. SYRIA comprebends, * 
EI Syria Proper: v rein are "HR a tras 
= divg city, Antideh, and r 2 00 e 
A2. Phenicia: Wherein are Damaſcus; near Mount 
Lebanon, famous for its cedar- trees; Tripoli, Sidon, 
Rn NES: Aera, formerly called Prolemaic. 
+ Paleſtine, or the 1 land : wherein are leb. | 
The chief mountains are, 88 1 and 
Anti- Taurus, en K Labanon, Hermon, 
and Mount Ida. BE 
E 101 2. Tigris 


\The:principal rivers are, 1. Euph 
| 3- Cydays, 4. Meander. 5. :Scarabat:' 6. Kara. 


And, 7. Jordan; in which are two temarkable lakes, 
| ___ whereof. that toward the north is called, tbr ſea of 
= Galilee; the ſea of Tiberias, or the lake of Gengfareth ; 
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| ſphaltites, or the dead ſea, being the place where So- 
dom and Gomorrah ſtood, It is to be obſerved ß 


the river Jordan, that it empties itſelf into no ſea a- 


bove ground; and therefore has ſome ſubterraneous - 


communication either with the Levant or Red ſea. 
The ſame remark may be applied to the Caſpian ſea. 
The preſent city of Jeruſalem is about three miles 
in circumference, much fallen from its ancient ſplen- 
dor, nor does it ſtand upon the ſame ground it did 


formerly: for Mount Sion, where Solomon's temple _ 
ſtood, is now almoſt out of town; and Mount Cal. 
vary, which was formerly without the walls, is now _ 


in the heart of the city; and there is a church built 
over the ſepulchre where our Saviour was buriet. 
The ruins of Palmyra in Syria, where Zenobia was 


queen, are fiill to be ſeen, being about half-way be. 


twixt Damaſcus and the Euphrates: they conſift of vaſt 
quantities of white marble, and are the admiration of 


every traveller. Meſopotamia, betwixt the Euphra- 


tes and the Tigris, is ſuppoſed to have been the ſeat of 


paradiſe. There are now no remains of the Tower 


of Babel, or of the city Babylon, nor is the place 


where they ſtood exactly known. Owls now dwell +: +} 
there, and wild beaſts: and dragons in their pleaſant 


palaces. Nineveh too, once the capital of the Aſſy- 
nian empire, is now known only by its ruins,” 
The Turkiſh dominions in Aſia anciently abound- 
ed in rich fields and noble vineyards, and were adorn- 


ed with ſtately cities, and elegant buildings; but now,; 
under the baſhaws of the Grand Signior, the country, © 
by the weight of oppreſſion; is depopulated, the fields 
languiſh, and are turned into deſerts, building is ne- 
glected, trade and commerce ceaſe to flouriſh, - This 
country is turned into a land of robbers, *infomuch- 


chat ſtrangers are obliged to travel eſcorted by guards; 
C ).. 
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af? d 


. Has a great under of camels in company, 


3 called caravans. 


The government, the religion, ang; literature of 


a - this large country, need no farther. explication, being 
the ſame here, as in tbe Turkiſh einen 1 in Es- 
5 rope, nen deſeribed. „ 


en ee e e e, 
| Arabis' is fi anc Lach: 12 I 30 degrees north 


= Aude, and between 3 5 and Wer: sr ecs caſt longi- 
1 Tude. „ 


Arabia is 1 300 "wiles 1 in levgth, and in ſome places 


55 near 1200 miles in breadth. 


Arabia is a large peninſula, bends = the north, 


Ws Turkey; on the eaſt, by the gulf of Baſſora or 


8 Perſia, and the gulf of Ormus; on the ſouth, by the 
Indian ocean: on the weſt, by the ſtraits of Babel - 


mandel, the Red ſea, and the Iſthmus of e 


5 Arabia Neun 10 


po divide 6— ᷣY—x̃ꝰ—·⁵ a? Ä 


Arabia is as into three great parts, vize . 
ae Dann 3.5 nds 


5 15 8 Penn N or e 1 is the 


mot northerly diviſion: whereof the northern parts 


7 : are full of — mountains, poorly inhabited, and 


ſubject to the Turks. But the Walen parts are fer- 


tile, full of peoole, and governed by princes of their 
on. Here are the two famous mounts Hogeb and 


| Sinai; as alſo the deſerts of Zin and Paran, in which 


the Iſraelites ſo long eee be a fowns are, 


Hara and Sue. 4 | 
II. ARABIA DesERTA,:or ne [Deanne Aran, 


lies in the. middle; and is ſo called from the large, 
Keendh, ſeorching deſerts in it, through which travel- 


204 are ee to et their counſe by: the. ſtars, or 
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ls ae but toward a Ebene and. 


the Red ſea, the ſoil is fertile, and the country popu- | 


lous: The chief towns are, Anna 8n the Euphrates; 


Mecca, famous for being the birth- place of Maho- ." 


met; Medina, where Mahomet died, and where his 
body is depoſited. There is 4 ſtately temple or 


moſque here ſupported by . Pillars, and furniſhed 4. 


With 4000 ſilver 1a 


III. ARABIA FELIX, or the Harpr A ry 5 


L called from its great fertility and continual verdure, is 
by far the largeſt and moſt conſiderable of the three. 
It contains a good many. provinces, ſome of v 


are ſtyled kingdoms. The chief towns are Mocho, 


a large city on the ſtraits of Babelmande}, famous for 
| plenty of coffee; and Sibit, Hadramat, Caſſeon, Segur, ol 
: Mulcae; Jamams, and Elcalf., - 2 
The air in Arabia is very hot and eobealtbFub; and 


whey the winds blow high, ſtorms of ſand are raiſes; 


_ avbich prove always dangerous, and often fatal; to tra. 


vellers. The towns and cultivated lands lie moſtiy on 


the coaſt, where the ſoil is rich, producing coffee, = 
manna, myrrh, <aſſia; balm, frankin&enſe, ' dates, 
| 2 lemons, and other fruits and ſpices.” There . 


is a peur L Hiſhery 1 in the gulf of Baſſora. This coun- 
try abounds in camels, whoſe nature is wonderfully 


ſuited to this ſeorched climate, as being eren 


that can live ſeveral days without: water. 


The deſcendents of Iſhmael ſpread Genifdlyes "I IN 
pF. country, and cutting off the old inhabitants, po 
| ſefſed themſelves of the moſt part of Arabia. "Theſe - - 
turned out to be a vagabond race, reſiding in tent, 
ſmifting from place to place, and living by plunder 
and robbery, in which practices they contiave- re- 
markable even to this day ; ſo fully is the ancient pte- 


diction, with reſpe& to Iſhmael, verified, That his 
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154 "GEOGRAPHY. | Chap. It. 

C - hand 1 . At the ſame time it muſt he own. 
cg, - that ſuch of them as have applied themſelves 10 
ſſtudy, diſcover genjus. To them we owe our arith- 
2s - of figures, and the method of notation ROW in 


Mahomet, the founder of the Mahometan rel 
FF was born at Mecca in the year of Chriſt 37 1. He g gion 
the admiration of the people by a ſhew of cg, and 
an abſtemious life; at laſt he cqmpoſed his Alcoran, 
or Turkiſh bible, which be pretended was given him 
by the angel Gabriel; and in the goth year of his 
gage, ventured to declare himſelf. a prophet ſent from 
= God to reform mankind. He died at Medina in the 
= year 631. His followers aſſumed the name of Sara: 
ben, propagated his religion by force of arms, and 
in leſs than 100 years ſubdued thoſe parts of Aſia, Afti- 
o ca, — Europe, which Now. eng ue the. Turkiſh 
3 'E | 


=» he. ' Arabign kings and princes bave different 
. titles; ſuch as, Xerif; Emir, Iman, Caliph, Ge. 
They are abſolute monarchs | in their own dominions; 
WE but all or moſt of thoſe in Arghia Perris, and Deſerta, 
due tributary! to the Grand Signior. Their tribute, 
| however, js only ſors ann preſent. of 2 fine horſe, 
camel; dromedary, ar-Jams ſuch thing. The princes 
oOo Arabia . free an eee and are ſaid 
5 : overt to have been conquer 
iybe Arabiens, 25 to their religion, 4 Mahome- 
u., Their language. ſeems to be ſome diglect of the 
= Hebrew. "They are very fond of it, en. pretend that 
ii is the a WED. n . by. "Adm e 
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| hn ada latitude, and berween 4 and 0 de. 
groes: eaſt longitude. 7 * 

Ferſia is 1200 miles in kengrh, and as mock! * 

| br eadth. f ; 


Perſia 1s bounded, oh the north; by Curenflis, "the - 
Calpian ſea, and Ulbee Tartary; on the eaſt, by Eaſt 
India; on the ſouth; by the Indian ocean, ànd the © | 
gulf of Perſia or Baſfors und on the welt, by'* Tur 


key. 
| - Provinces. 5 Chief Towns: A 

 Choraſtan, „ Meſehed, ;Eſterabad,Herat. 
Sabluſtan, » ____ 'Gazna, Candahar, Rod. is 
Sigiſtan, © © Sigiſtan;Araba; Maſkle. | 
Makeran, Makeran, Lar. 
Ner mann, Gombroon, Ce FR 
Farſiſta ng, Schiras, Nagira, Siraf. 
eee CE Souſter, Caſbinz:Madar, - 
"Irac-Ag een ig of 
Curd Arnova, Courmebad. 
Aae, „ Tauris, Or Eebatana- \ 
ange, e e e ere by | 
12 5 Terki. ö 2 x 

| _ Gillan, x "REN ; (CER Gilan, 3 Reſeod. 
"UTE; e W Baku. 


Ganges and Dagettan are the provinces of Georglay. 
' whieh belong bo Perſia the other yer or "Gong | 
ate in Turkey. 
Sabluſtan oompscbe nds the aneient Bactria, arſſum 
the ancient Perſia, Irac-Agem the ancient Parthian; 
Aderbeitzen the ancient Media, and Curdeſtan is part 
of the ancient Aſſyria. The other part is allo. called 
| Curdeſtan, but belongs to Turkey. 
he iſle of Ormus in the Perſian _Y 8 * 
tow! of the ſame name, was once the richeſt maga - 
„„ oC RN EY * 2 5 . # ty - Zine 
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ES 1 hg naPUY. | Ao: 
ES - 1 foe "PIO in the whole world, but is now in de- 
ceay. The Iſle of Bahren too, in the ſame gulf, was 
formerly famous for a great pearl-filhery, which is 
now decayed. © 

| © © The Caſpian ſea is ſuppoſed to have ſoine hrs 

neous communication, either with the Black fea, the 

Lexant, or the Perſian gulf; otherwiſe it would foon 

5 overflow, having ſeveral rivers running into it, and 
no communication with any ſea above ground. Fifty- 
four miles N. E. of Schiras in Fasfiflan, are to be ſeen 
the ruins of that once great and magnificent city Per · 

ſepolis, deſtroyed by Alexander the Gre. 

The chief mountains are thoſe of Caucaſus and A- 

| rarat, which fill all the iſthmus betwixt the Euxine 

and Caſpian ſeas; and the mountains called. Taurus, 

vVbich run from Natolia through the n of Perſia 
all the way to India. 

Ihe principal rivers are the Oxus, the Kory and 
Arras, which with united ſtreams fall into the Caſpian - 

. ſea; and the Indus, which is now the. : boundary of 
Teria on the eaſt. 

The air of Perſia fs. pretty healthy, though very 
hot. The ſoil produces wine, oil, ſenna, rhubarb, 
dates, oranges, piſtachio · nuts, melons, cucumbers. 
Their manufactures are thoſe of ſilk, mohair, cam- 
blets, carpets, and leather, The Engliſh traffick with 
mem, by the gulf of Ormus, at Gombroon. 

The ſovereign of Perſia is an abſolute monarch, 

: - and the crown hereditary. His title is Sophi, or 
Schach. His revenues are conſiderable. His forces 
about 100,000, and theſe moſily horſe; but be bas 
no fleet. The Ruſſians have the ſole ener- hy the | 
Caſpian, ſea. - backs it, 

The eſtabliſhed egg is che Mabometan z 0 the 
5 nee e od al ae is JO ol es 4 
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places = HR gin prevail, where e they worſhip the” 
ſun, or the fire. 
The language . in Patſia' is a fort of Arabia; 3 
with a great mixture of other words. The Perſians 
excel morein poetry than in any other ſort of literatures 
Ihe aſtrologers are in as great reputation in this em- 
pire now, as the mag] were ee HEE 
INDIA WITHIN GAN IGES; 9 The em- 
pire of the Great Mogul; conſi ſting of the Hither 
Peninſula, and the great . e Indoſtan. 


India within, or on this ſide, the river Ganges, is 
due between 7 and 40 degrees north latitude, and 
between 66 and 92 degrees caſt longitude. 

India within Ganges is 2000 miles i in length, and 
1500 miles in breadth, _ 

India within Ganges i is bounded, on the north, by 
Uſbec Tartary and Thibet ; on the eaſt, by Acham, 
Ava, and the bay of Bengal; on the ſouth and ſouth. 
weſt, by the Indian ocean; ang” on the well, by, 
Perl . | 
India within Ganges i is „ divided into five great parts, 
viz. 1. The ſouth · eaſt diviſion, or coaſt of Corman- 
del. 1. The ſouth-weſt diviſion, or coaſt of Malabar. 
3. The north-eaſt diviſion. 4. The north · weſt divi- 
ſion. 5. The middle diviſion. 

In the following ſubdiviſion of theſe five parts, the 
European factories or ſettlements are diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of the nation annexed to the. towns 

| Where they are. | 
I. The ſouth: 1 dviſo, or conſt of Corculidel, | 
. ty 
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| I Negapatan, Dutch, 
5 I Biſnagar. _ ws 
| I | Porta Nova, Dutch. . 
n pre Lang by gl, | 
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I o| Sadraſapatad, Duteh. 
St Thomas, dank, ROY: 

5 I Fort St Georg. nen, bnd. 
T.̃ ellicate, Dutch. 
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5 Golcond g. 
r ee 2 
Golcoadi, 4 Muſſulapatan, Engliſh Duteh, 
Stare e VER Vizacgpatan, Engliſh. | 
e a en f 
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ene Engin. ee 
i 1 Ga Cochin, Dutch. 5 + ee 
e Engliſh. VV 
anner“ Fülhcherty, Eugüm. 11 
| Cananore, Dutch. . 2 
1 uelote, Dutch and — 
nan is e, Dutch and Portugueſe, 
OT | URaaleonda diamond mines. 
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Goa, Portaguels, | SL ik 
Viſapour. 7, ES 4: < *. + Lo ENL 
Rajapore, E og „„ OS 
Dundee, _— SA IL 
 Shoule, Portugueſe.  __ TY 

Bombay iſle and town, e F 
Baſſaim, Portugueſe. 1 
. For © 4 
{ Daman, Portugueſ. 
| SURAT, Engliſh and Datel 
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GEOGRAPHY, 1 Chap. Ill A 


"idea of Se e capital is Jagunal ; ad the pro · 
vinces following, with caphels of the ſame name, viz. 
| Jeſſelmere, Tata, Bucknor; Multan, Haican Jo and 
Cabal. 


V. The middle'di 04 r his. province 


f of Candiſh, whoſe capital 1 is Medipour ; and the fol- 


| lowing provinces, with capitals of the ſame: name, 
viz. Berar, Chitor, Ratipor, Narvar, Gualeor, AGRa, 
E + nog Len. Sg e minen , and 
5 
The Engliſh, in te year 1761, made themſelves 
maſters of Pondicherry and ſome other places, which 
the French had formerly been in poſſeſſion o. 
The chief mountains are thoſe of Caucaſus on the 


north, thoſe: of Navgracut on the eaſt, and the moun- 


tains of Balagate, which run from north to ſouth al- 
moſt the whole length of India. 

The principal rivers are, 1. The Indus. 2. The | 
Ganges. 3. The TO 4 e CO 5: 
The Chriſtina, . . er 

The air is yenerally ſerene: and temperate; ; and. the 
. foil produces palm- trees, :cocoa-nut, tamarins, guava, 


mango, plantain,. pine-apple, orange, lemon, pome- 


- granates, meſons, rice, wheat, pepper, ginger, cinna- 
mon, and a great variety of other things. Their ma- 
nufactures are chiefly (ilk, -muſlin, and calicoe. The 
richeſt diamond-mines in the world are here, and no 
country abounds. more in gens, jewels, and other 
wealth: Their animals are elephants, camels, horſes, 


cken, buffaloes, ſheep, deer, lions, tygers, monkies, 
Se. and their rivers abound in fiſb, but are much in- 
feſted with crocodiles. The Engliſh and Dutch im- 


port vaſt quantities of their goods, which are purcha- 
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"Chap. I. 1 5 A314. es 11 8 | 
Hereditary, He dikes at Dell or Ara; except in 


the ſummer. ſeaſon, when it is uſual for him to form 


a camp in the fields, where he is attended, not- only - | 


by the military, but by moſt of the great men in the 
empire. The Mogul's ſons have the title of Sultan, 


and his daughters that' of Sultana. His viceroys or 
governors of provinces, are ſtyled Nabobs ; and te 
princes-and petty kings tributary to him, of which 
| there are a great many in this empire, eſpecially in 


the Hither Peninſula, are called Rajas. The great 


officers of his army are called Omrahs.; and ſuch as 
have been generals, are ſtyled Mirzas. His 1 revenues 
are computed at forty millions Sterling. His forces 
amount to 300, ooo horſe; and he can raiſe more 
than double that number of infantry ; 7 beſides 50,000 
elephants. _ | 
The people are of different complenions ! the 
Moors, and Monguls i in the north of India are white; 
toward the ſouth, in the inland parts, the inhabitants 
are black; and on the coaſt they are of a an; or 
olive complexion. Sh 1 
The Great Mogul bünteif, moſt of the nobility, the 
Moors and Monguls, are Mahometans: but the 


Blacks are all Pa 1. whoſe prieſts are called Fra- 
and their military are ſtyled Rajapute. 


here are ſeveral languages ſpoken in this coun- 

try, viz. the Bramin, the Malabar, and Jentoe; but 
in the trading towns no e is better underſtood w_ 
"than the CON” 9 5.5 +: 
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> 162 Goch. 8 chip. 17: | 
9 latiude, and berween 55 00 109 de- = 
ES, 7 | 
India beyond Ganges is 2000 mile w\engrh, and 
1000 miles 1 in breadth. -.. 
India beyond G ages is bens hed, on 3 y 
E en on the eaſt, by China and the Chineſian ſea; 
. en the und, by the ſtraits of e and" on 1 
* N e bay of N e 
1 - Kingdoms. 79 Chief Town | 
| Aſſn, or Achem, Chanda e 
ee, | - Aracan. V 
. A 
1 Jr F 
I 55 3 „ Stab. „ 
I -"Malaced, © TEL Malacaa. 
. * . W Keceio, or Cachno, 


1 Celan, Thann 
4 - Chiawpa, | ogg . TO TTgS 
| 5 is a . eh and 2 near ries are 
2 + © mines of rubies, and other precious ſtones. 
1 The people of Malaces, _ M are rec- 
—_— hoped. tributaries to the King 0 Siam; but they are 
woe ſubiect to ene -who are in poſſeſſion of 
2 Malacca, all the ſtrong ns on the 
3 _ * coaſt, To Malacca the Engliſh ſend two or three 
. 3 = yearly from the coaſt of Cormandel, or-bay of 
I 1 with calicoes, ſilks, opium, Gr. and make 
5 - profitable returns in canes, rattans, banjamin, | long- 
| . Pepper, _— and * — 5 : this 
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| That country. Þ, 
- The mountains of this country run 9 north to 1 
oath. The chief rivers are, 1. Domea ; 3 2 Mecon 1 
* Menan; 4. Ava and Pegu. = 
The air, and the complexion of the people too, is 
much the ſame here a8 in the Hither Peninſula; Dey 
divide the year, not into winter and ſummer, but into 
the wet and dry ſeaſons, or into the I and weſt- 
_ erly monſoons. The foil produces rice, ſugar, figs, 
pomegranates, cocoa-nuts, ananas, or pine- apples, me · 
lons, ginger, cinnamon, rhubarb, aromatic drugs and 
gums, ſaltpetre, canes, calaband and ſapan - wood, 
lacque, lignum aloes, and many other things. 
The Kings of this large country are all abſolute prin- 
ces within their own dominions. Some of the ſmaller 
ones are tributary to the greater and more opulent. 


The officers of ſtate are called Mandarin. Tbe re- 


vepues of the Kings of Ava, Pegu, Siam, T onquin, 
and Cochinchina, are conſiderable, ang * can raiſe 
great armies. 

In this country ſorae few are M bue the 


far greater number are Pagans. They, generally be- 8 | 


| Hieve the doctrine of tranſmigration, imagining 2 

their ſouls at death paſs into ſome ather animal 

that after having undergone ſeveral forms, hey ge at 

laſt arrive in the regions of bliſs, and enjoy eternal reſt. 
The two languages, called the Malayan and Sia-+ 


neſe, are ſpoken in moſt parts of this peninſula, ex- 4 1 : 4 
cept in Tonquin, where the. lagen ent * be: 1 
 _ of the Chineſe. ä 
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1 nm CxoGRAruy. 1 90 III. 
9 68 es north latitude, and between 95 and 535 
. degrees eaſt longitule. phe 
The empire of china is 2000 miles inlengtb, and 5 
* 1600 miles! in breadth. Fe = 
© The empire of China is bounded, on he aomb, by 19 
ERuſſian Tartary; on the eaſt, by the Pacific ocean, 
which divides it from North America; - on the ſouth, 
by the Chineſian ſea; and on the weſt, by Tonquin, | 
L abs: the Tartarian countries of Thibet and. Ruſſia. 
The empire of China comprehends, 1. Chineſian 

1 Tartary, to the north of the Great Wall. 2. China 
EY within the vow: en. > The nn 
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There are few mountains in China; their bigheſt 
hills are in Chineſian Tartary, north of the Great 
The principal rivers are, 1. The Yamour, eſteem- *'7 
ed the boundary between Ruſſian and Chineſian T ar- 
tary. 2. The Argun, which unites with the Ta. 
mur. 3. The Crocceus, or yellow rivers 4. The 
Kiam, or blue river. 5. The Tay. Beſides theſe 
rivers there are a prodigious number of r e 3 
nals, which makes the carriage of goods, and travel. 
ling from one place to another, very eaſy. There 
are abundance of families that live continually on the ' +} 
| water in theſe canals; and where-ever there is atown' = 
on ſhore, there is uſually another raiſed on boats and 
floats ön the wartet 
The middle parts of China enjoy a N 1 
and ſerene ſky, the north is cold, and the ſouth hot. 
Here too, as well as in India, they have the annual  } 
periodical rains. The. ſoil is fruitful, and produces 
almoſt every thing. The tea. plant is peculiar to this 
country, of which they raiſe enough to ſerve. tge 
whole world. The green and the bohea are the fame- 
plant, but gathered at different times, and differently - 
prepared. The tallow-tree ſeems to be peculiar to 
this country, which bears fruit, whoſe kernels _ 1 
CCC ">> like | 
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like tallow, and of which they make their candles. 

Here alſo is genſeng, an herb uſed inſtead of tea, 

and the odoriferous ſtag which produces muſk.. Their 

chief manufactures are thoſe of ſilk, cotton, china- 

6 | , wares china-ink, and cabinets, or lackered ware. 
Gold-duſt is found in the ſands of their rivers. The 

| Engliſh have a conſiderable trade with China, and | 

| have factories at Canton, Amoy, and Nanking. 

I he ſemperor is ſtyled, Sen of Heaven, Sole Go- 
vernor of the Earth, Great Father "of the People; 
and every new emperor generally aſſumes ſome new 
© title, The Chineſe had long wars with the Tartars ; 
| . andto prevent incurſions from the north, the Chineſe 
built a great wall, 1500 miles in Jength, 30 feet high, 
and broad e or eight horſes to ride a- breaſt, 
and fortified all along by ſquare towers, at the di- 
+ Nance of a mile from each other. This wall is fill 
Kae, and not much decayed, though it has now 
ſtood upwards of 1800 years. But notwithſtanding 
die wall, the Tartars found means to haraſs, and at 
laſt to conquer this country, and unite it with Tarta- 
4 7 ey in the year 1646 ſo that China is now under a 
Truaartarian prince; who is an abſolute monarch. His 
revenues are computed at twenty-one millions Sterling, 
and his forces about five millions. The number of 
the inhabitants is reckoned fifty millions. There are 
m China 1x5 capital cities, whereof Pekin is ſaid to 
— contain two millions of inhabitants. :'T he number of 
F cities of the ſecond rank is ſaid to be 13125 beſides 
| Which there are 2357 fortified. towns. The officers 
Pl ſtate here, as well as in India, are called Manda · 
vit. The Chineſe have no naval e 57 ny - 
©. little ſkill in navigation. | 
"The religion profeſſed in China, is ial tbe farts. 2 
—— Some follow Li-Laokum, who lived, as they fay;:five 
= SO 11 defore . He ravght, "hi God 


* . 


£ was gh: and: had — aber geiles un- : 
der him. People of this perſuaſion are much ad-. 
difted to magic and necromancy, and pretend to make 
drink which give men immortality. Another ſet fol>- 
low Confucius, who lived before Pythagoras, was a 
great philoſopher, and taught many excellent precepts - 
of morality. He forbade idolatry; but his diſciples 
| have erected many temples to him, in which be is 
worſhipped with profound adoration. The third ſort, } 
more numerous than both the other two, worſhip the - - -- 
idol Fo, which was imported from India about ſixty 
years after the birth of Chriſt. The prieſts of this 
lect teach ſeveral moral precepts, with the doctrine of 
tranſmigration ; hold it unlawful to kill any living 
creature; and afficin there is a ſtate of rewards and 1 
| puniſhments after this life. "4 
The language ſpoken in China is very difficult, and-: 
| little ITO by ſtrangers. They have above three | 
| thouſand characters, each of which is put for a word 
or ſentence ; and to this day they have not the uſe of _ 
letters. They write e from the tap to * Mn, oh 
Sag „ | e 


oy GREAT. TARTARY, 


[Great Tartary is Grbaed* between 5 ; and'7 
grees north latitude, and between 40 13 8 
| Es nah 
Great T artary. i is zoo wiles in length and 2000 
miles i in breadth. 6 
Great Tartary is bannded, on the nord, by the 


= Frozen ocean; on the eaſt, by the Pacific ocean; oa 23 
dhe ſouth, by China, India, Perſia, and er . 4 
| ſea and on the weſt, by European Ruſſia. 7 4 
23 5 eee ETERT® 5 be F divided into > four parts * 
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15 . Chineſian e 2. Bala dm EY Tri- 
3 Tartary. 4“. Independent Tartary. 

I. Chineſian Tartary lies to the north of the Great 
Wall, is part of the ur of MG and. has been 
already deſcribed. 

281 Ruſſian Tartary is the Af atic part of the Ruſ- 
| Gan empire; and extends from the river Tobol, on 
the weſt, to the Pacific ocean, on the eaſt, "and 
from the Frozen ocean, on the north, to the river 


. Argun, on the ſouth. This great country, the an- 


cient Scythia, is now called Siberia, has for its ca- 


pital Tobolſkoi, and comprehends a great many pro- 
_ vinces, or rather nations ; the chief of which are eſe: 


eee ) 
a 3 55 Chief T: wine. 
_ . Samoieda, , Mangaſia. 
Oſtiack, „ ee 8 
1 Tobolſtoi, : 170 'ToBOL8KOL 
„ 1 OT 
/ 7. ate, Tamatſka. 
Park 3 33 — 
= Bratſ, BHO UE Tee Bratſki. SI 


This country 3 . name of Siberia only. a nce 


. its conqueſt by Ruſſia. -Hither the. Ruſſians baniſh | 
their ſtate-criminals, where they are obliged to ſhoot 


for their living, or ſtarve. The whole country is full 
of woods, lakes, fens, and marſhy grounds, and thin- 


ly inhabited. The priſoners, however, ſent hither 


from time to time, have introduced manufactures, 

_ nd; tavght the natives the art of huſbandry. 
III. Tributary Tartary comprebends,. 1, the Ulbec 

-"-Facrars, who were conquered by Kouli Kan a 


now. tributary to Perſia, This was the Conn of 


the victorious Tamerlane, who ſubdued 1 molt 4 of 
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the Mogul's empire, where his poſterity Nil reign, * 0 
Samercand was the capital city in the reign of Tas ::--: 
merlane, but Bochara is now the capital. 2. The 
Tartars of Circaſſia, on the coaſt of the Black ſea, are 
tributary to Ruſſia. 
IV. Independent Tartary, or the nations in Tar- 
tary which are governed by Kings or Chams of their 
own, and acknowledge no ſuperior,” are at preſent 
very few. The chief or only nations of this kind 
are, 1: The Mogul Tartars, on the confines of China, 
whoſe Cham is able to raiſe an army of 60,000 men; 
and yet ſome part of this nation is ſaid to be tributary 
to China. 2. The kingdom of Thibet, to the north 
of Indoſtan, whoſe chief towns are Patala, and Ba- 
rentola. Near Patala is a high mountain, on the top 
of which is a convent, where their Dalai Lama, or 
high-prieſt lives. 3. The Turkeſtan Tartars, to the - 
north of the Caſpian ſea, of whom a great part are 
vagrants, and live by plunder. The only Places of 
note here are, Turkeſtan and Taſchkant. It Is: to 
be obſerved of the Tartars in general, that many of 
them have no fixed reſidence, but ſtroll about in bc 
or tribes from place to place, as they find convenient. 

The chief mountains are thoſe of Caucaſus in Cire 
N and the mountains of Stolp in the nortn. 

The principal rivers are, 1. The Wolga. 2. The: „ 
Oby, which receives the Tobol and Irtis. 3. The 
Geneſa, or Jenſka. 4. The Lena. 5. The Argun. 
which divides the Ruſſian ang Chineſian e and 1 
falls into the Lamour. wy 3 
The air in the north is Ws cold, the earth being 3 
covered with ſnow nine months in the year. The 
ſouthern parts are temperate, and produce every kind 
of vegetables, particularly rice, and excellent rhubarb. 

Their animals are rein-deer, beats, Taxa? er. | 
mins, * and fables. | ODE BORA DEN.” 
PT. > EE The . 
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The greateſt; part of the Tartars are | Heathens J 

thoſe on the fronties of Turkey and Perſia are Maho- 

metans, and ſome of thoſe under the Wen govern- 
eat are Chriſtians of the Greek W e 
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"The Aſi aric iſlands lie ſcattered i in the Pacific and | 
Indian ocean, and may be claſſed as follows. 

I. The Ladrone iſlands are about 16 or 20 in num- 
1 the chief of which are, Guam, Tinian, Ma- 
ban, Pagan, Gregan, Gc. They belong to the Spa- 
niards, who have a fort and ſmall garriſon. in- Guam. 

II. The Japan iſlands are, 1. Japan, or Hiphon, in 
* Which the chief cities are, Jeddo, Saccai, and Meaco. 
2. Tonſa. 3. Bongo, 4. Diſnia, whoſe capital is 

Nangaſaque. Theſe four iſlands, with ſome pag 

ones about them, conſtitute the empire, of Japan; 

which, are fifty or ſixty. kings, all vaſſals under Xa 

Emperor, whoſe reſidence is at Jeddo. * His palace is 

| lately and ſpacious. ©» He has an army of 20,000 

borſe, and 100 900, foot, and very large revenues. 

The ſoil is fertile, and they have rich mines of gold, 

ſilver, copper, tin, lead, iron, and marble. Their 

manufactures are Japan cabinets, lackered ware, 
ſereens, &c. They ſuffer no nation to traffick with 
them, but the Chineſe and Dutch. The ſapaneſe are 
great ſtudents of philoſophy, mathematies, ethics, 
pd: oratory... Tbeit language has ſome affinity wien 
the Chineſe. As to religion, they are groſs idolaters; 
they believe : à future ate, and the doctrine of tranſ- 
wigration. Their-prieſts are called Bonzes. 

III. Tbe Philippine iſlands are in pumber! abour f 

22003; of which the largeſt and moſt conſiderable are, g 
_  Lyconia:or Manila, Tandaga or Samar, Maſbate, 

1 man 3 Paragon 1 Ley e N 44 
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4 Sogbu, 8 St Joke, Kolle, Mina: at 
| theſe iſlands, except Mindanao, are ſubject to the 
crown of Spain, whoſe viceroy reſides at Manila. 


Two large ſhips fail annually from the Philippine iſlands 5 


to Acapulco in Mexico with rich cargoes, and in re- 5 


turn bring back ſilver. In theſe iſlands there is a per- 
petual verdure, and buds, bloſſoms, and fruit, are 
found upon the trees all the year round; Vaſt quan- 


: tities of gold-duſt are waſhed\down from the hills by 
the rains, and excellent load-ſtones. are found here. 
The language generally ſpoken is the Malayan. 


The eſtabliſhed religion is Popery ; but as the inhabi- LY : 
tants are made up of ſeveral Indian nations, every re- 


: ligion is tolerated. There are here an archbiſhop and 
three biſhops. T he iſland of Mindanao is ſubject to 
a Mahometan prince, ſtyled. Sultan of Mindanao. 


IV. The Moluccas, or ſpice-iflands, ſituate under 
or near the equator, are, 1 Gilolo. 2. Bachiam. 


* Machiam, wherein is Fort Orange. 4. Motyr. 
5. Ternate, wherein is Fort - Victoria. 
Theſe iſlands once abounded in gre "nds the 
Dutch, about the year 16:2, after conquering the 
princes on theſe iſlands, and making them tributary 
to them, rooted up all the cloves, and tranſplanted 
them to Amboyna, and ſo N e this branch of 
trade. 

V. The Banda or nutmeg ande vize 1. Bends- 


2. Nera. 3. Lantor. 4. Poleron. 5. Rolinging. 
6. Pooloway, whoſe capital is Revenge. 5. Gonapi, _ 


| Wherein is Fort Naſſau. Theſe iſlands abound with 

nutmegs. The mace covers the nutmeg, as the huſk 
does the nut. The Dutch, about the year 1609, in- 
vaded theſe iſlands, drove out both the natives and 
the Engliſh then in poſſeſſion, and ſtill retain them. 


VI. The iſlands betwixt Borneo and the ſpiee- 


; | andy, vir. Celebes or Macaſſar, Amboyna, Ceram, 
f 8 . e 
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'  _ +Flores, Timor, Miſacomby, Bouton, Bouro, &c. 
"Theſe iſlands produce pepper, opium, &c. in abun- 
dance, and Amboyna cloves in great plenty. The 
Dutch too have uſurped the poſſeſſion of theſe iſlands, 


and Banjar Maſſeen. 


* 
* . 


rhinoceroſes. 
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and fortified them in a very ſtrong manner, in order 


to ſecure the ſole poſſeſſion of the ſpice trade. The 


_ + Engliſh, as well as the Dutch, had factories in Am. 
boyna: but, in the year 73 the Dutch made a 


dreadful maſſacre of the Engliſn, and have kept the 


EY 5 dominion of that iſland ever ſince. 


VII. The Sunda iſlands : which comprehend, 

; Borneo, whoſe. chief towns-are Borneo, Caytongee, 
This large iſland produces ma- 
ſtic, wax, tice, caſſia, honey, cotton, camphire, 


ftankincenſe, muſk, aloes, agaric, ſapan, pepper, ein- 


namon, diamonds, bezoar ſtones found in the ſtomachs 
"of wild apes, canes, &c. The coaſt of this iſland is 


| | inhabited by Mahometans, the chief of whoſe princes 


is the Sultan of Caytongee. The nations in the in- 
land parts are Pagans. The Dutch are maſters of the 
beſt ports, and the moſt profitable part of the trade. 
The Engliſh have a factory at the mouth of Banjar 
-xiver. - The principal imports to England from this 
_ Iſland are pepper, diamonds, and other gems. 

2. Sumatra; wherein the ohief towns are Achen, 
Bencoolen, and Palamban. This iſland is ſuppoſed 


f -by ſome'to >be the ophir of the ancients, as being, r! ich 


in gold and emeralds.. Here too are porcupines and 
The Engliſh have factories at Bencoo- | 
len and Marlborough Fort. The Dutch have ſettle- 
ments at Achen and Palamban. The Engliſh chiefly 


import from this iſland pepper and walking canes. 8 
I ye coaſt is poſſeſſed by Mahometan mae ah the. 
5 5 e parts by Pagans. 1 lGET, 


3. Java; wherein the chief towns are, BR 


= Back, Materany and a . he ſoil. | gon 
= | EO ps cee 


Emperor of Materan, the- King of Bantam, and the 
Dutch. But the Dutch have more power than both 


the other two. The capital of the Dutch here, and 
the centre of all their trade, is Batavia. Here and 


in the other ports, the Dutch have a powerful fleet. 


4. The ſmall iſlands of Bally, Lamboe, and Ban - 


ca. The natives of theſe iſlands are bold fellows, 
and make good ſoldiers in the Dutch ſervice here. 
VIII. The Andaman and Nicobar iſlands lie near 


the coaſt of Malacca, in the bay of Bengal. Theſe 


iſles are ſmall, afford no merchandiſe, - but ſometimes 
ſupply the ſhipping with proviſions, The people in 
| Nicobar are {aid to worſhip the moon. 


| Chip, m. 25 ; 1 A. 1 5 75 173 
ces pepper, . tobacco, rice, coffee, coromnmuts, 
plantains, c. The iſland is now poſſeſſed by the 


IX. The Maldive iſlands, viz. Male, Caridow, Rs 


Candufal, &c. . Theſe are ſmall iſles or rocks juſt a- 


bove water, ſaid to be 12,000 in number, and divi- 


ded into thirteen cluſters, called Attolons, or Pro- —- 


vinces. They are under a Mahometan ſovereign or 
ſultan, whoſe reſidence is at Male. The produce of 
theſe iſles is honey, pomegranates, oranges, Gc. 
The ſtraits abound with ambergreaſe, black coral, 
and tortoiſe-ſhells ; but they are much infeſted with 
crocodiſes. Here are alſo found the little ſhells call · 
ed cowries, or blackmeor (teeth, which, ſerye for 
ſmall coin in ſeveral parts of India. 

X. Ceylon, or the Cinnamon iſland, ſſtuated to ths - 


eaſt of Cape Comorin ; wherein the chief towns are, 
Candy, Columbo, Gallo, Jufranapatan, Negombo, a 


Baticulo, Trinquimale. This iſland produces drugs 
of various ſorts, gold, precious tones, and the moſt 


docile elephants; but that which chiefly raiſes the va- 


lue of this iſland, is its being the native ſoil of the 
tree. whoſe bark 1 is cinnamon. The Dutch were cal- . 


ledin ws the natives in the year 1656, to aſſiſt them 
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againſt the Portugueſe; but the Dutch, after: expelling 
Portugueſe, ſeized upon all the lea ports and the 

| coaſt, ſhut up the King of Ceylon in his capital of 
Candy, and have now monopolized the whole trade of 
this charming iſland. The capital of the Dutch ſet- 
: tlements here is the port of Columbo, on the ſouth. 
Veſt coaſt of the iſland. The ſmall iſle of Manar on 


oh weſt of Ceylon hits; a Loo e 
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A Flies is a peniofola elves to Aſſa by the ib mas 
of Suez; and is ſituated between 37 north and 35 
5 degrees ſouth latirude, and between e and 50 
8 eaſt longitude. 1 
Africa is 430⁰ miles i in length, and 4200 miles i in 
| biradth. N | 
Africa is bounded, on hb bort 5 the Mediter- 
' ranean ſea, which divides it from Europe; on the 
970 caſt, by the iſthmus of Suez, the Red ſea, the Rraits 
of Babelmande], and the Indian ocean; on the ſouth, 
20 thie Southern ocean; 1 = on "g's welt, * * 
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Atlangic Geean. | bt opal | 
E | Grand Diviſions. Pte ee 57 2 
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Aby © ©. Fol Ethi- | Ambamarjam. e 
enen ee 
Coat of Abex, e o 
Hibiopiz Inland, No town known. | 
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Turkiſh empire, a great many hingen: and ſome | 


| Pers. | 


i . 4 
breadth. SEE, - 


ſouth, by Aby ſſioia 3 and on the welk; bod fav 3 
"nd the deſert. of Beech 52 7 ÿ 


"Africa comprehends. three! empires, part of ha 


European, forts and ſettlements. _. 0 

The three empires are Abyſſinia, Motiomotojia, 
and Morocco. Turkey in Africa comprehends E. 
gypt, and part of Barbary. The kingdoms and Eu- 
ropean ſettlements will be cee in 1 their ron , 


/ 
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Egy 1 is 6 tuated between 20 o and: 32 1 — — par 
latitude, and between 30 and: 36 degrees ea dend | 


Egypt is 600. miles. in- length, and 150 miles in 


DEL 


Egypt is bounded, on the north, by: the -1 Mediter- 
Tanean ſea; on the eaſt, by the Red ſea; on the 


Egypt is. divided into 8 od Up ay. 

I. In Lower Egypt the chief towns are, 1. „Gd Ol 
Cairo, one of the largeſt cities in the world, ſaid: 76:7 - 20 
contain upwards of a: million of inhabitants. 2. 4. 
lexandi ia, built by Alexander the Great, which is al- 


ſo a great city, and lies oppoſite to the: iſland of Pha- 
ros, on which was erected a light houſe for the A 
rection of mariners, eſteemed for its magnificence - 
ae the wonders of the world. 3. Roſetto; Re 
dee * __ Rtpaett * the Nile, to Deer. x 7 
7 wit” | e 


the 


VV 
the ancient peluſ ju m, ſituate on the eaſtern branch of 
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the Nile. 5. Bulac, on the Nile, a mile weſt of 
Grand Cairo, and the port-town to it. 

II. In Upper Egypt, the chief towns are, 1. Sayd, 
or Thebes, ſituate on the weſt bank of the Nile, 
200 miles ſouth of Grand Cairo. 2 Coſſir, on the coaſt 
of the Red ſea, 300 miles ſouth of Suez. - 

The only river is the Nile, which takes its riſe in 
Abyſlinia, runs through the middle of Egypt, and di- 


_ viding, falls into the Levant by two great branches, 


many miles aſunder at their mouth, thereby forming 
a large triangle, called the Delta. 'When the annual 
rains begin to fall in Ethiopia, which is about the 
end of May, the Nile begins to ſwell, and overflow 
its banks, which continues till September, and then 


5 the waters of the Nile, gradually decreaſe. By this 


inundation of the river, the fields are watered, and fer- 


tilized by the mud left on the ground. October and 


November is the ſeed-time here, and the harveſt is 
in March and April. l 
The ſoil is ſandy, but fertile, weodivies hid, 
TV Ing rice, flax, hemp, oranges, lemons, melons, 
ſugar-canes, dates, plantains, grapes, figs, cucum- 
bers, palm: trees, G. The Engliſh Turkey com- 
have a conſul at Grand Cairo, and import from 
| thence, not only the produce of the country, but alſo 
Coffee, frankincenſe, gum, drugs, Ge. een from 
Arabia, and the eaſtern countrie. 

The pyramids'are a great curioſit ity, Htnuved: on the” 
weſt fide of the Nile, oppoſite to Grand Cairo, near 
the ſite of the ancient Memphis. The baſe of the 
2 covers ten acres of ground, and riſes to 0 
feet of perpendicular height, and meaſures 700 feet 
from top to bottom on the outſide. This, with ſeveral 
other leſſer pyramids. near it, are the grandeſt pieces of. 
| _— WY are to be n on the face of the earth. 
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vaſt extent, where coffing:containing embalmed bodies 


ſtand in nitches, and have been preſerved there, at | 


leaſt ſome of them, upwards of 3 or 4000 years. 
In Upper Egypt, near the lake Moetis, is the ga- ö 


mous labyrinth, ſaid to have been formed out of a 


marble rock, 500 years before Chriſt, in which are 


' twelve palaces, and a thouſand other houſes. Be- 
ſides which, there are ſtill· to be ſeen ſeveral other a- 
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By wbom they were built, when, or for what end, 
is not certainly known,” Near the pyramids are 
the mummy-pits, which are ſubterraneous vaults of a 


mazing remains of antiquity, ſuch as magnificent 
marble pillars, obeliſks, &c. On the banks of the J 


Nile, grows the ruſh papyrus, of which paper was 
| firſt made, and thence got the name. The Nile too 
produces ſome river - horſes, and plenty of eroeodiles, 


of which ſome are twenty feet long · In Egypt too 


are found the fowls called the oſtrich and ſtork. e 
Since the Ottoman emperors became maſters: of _ 


Favi they have governed it by a viceroy or baſhaw, 


% 


ſubmit to the Turkiſh yoke, that they allow the vice-: 


who reſides at Grand Cairo. The baſhaw's power is 
very much limited by the princes of Egypt, who are 
abſolute in their own:dominions ; but yet they fo far 


roy to levy a tribute, but not in proportion to what 
the-country-could bear. The whole revenues raiſed”. 


. 2 


do not exceed a million Sterling; of which two thirgæ 


are ſpent within the kingdom, and not above one 


third comes into the Grand Signior's treaſury. About 


the year 1517, there were a ſet of deſperadoes, who : 5M 


refuſing ſubmiſſion to the Sultan Selimus, were forced 
to retire · into the deſerts, where they lived by rapine and 3 N 
plunder for ſome time, but were at laſt diſperſed/into*  * 


all the countries of Europe and Afia: and this was 


- the origin of the vagrant r race which, fall Toby; Fon” 5 | 


_—_— _ - > ts e.. = 


—_ ws: Agriches =: are a "te; ancient auen jy 
* there are reckoned above ſixty princes of the line of 
tte Pharaohs. - Egypt, for a long time afterwards, 
4 A 3 part of the Perſian empire; and after the death 
gef Alexander the Great, it again became an inde- 
p. 8 for near 300 years, under the Pto{ 
lemies; of whom Ptolemy Philadeiphus collected the 
= Cee library at Alexandria, ſaid to conſiſt of ſeven 
” - hundred thoufard volumes; and the fame prince cau - 
ſed the ſeriptures to be tratiſlated i into Greek, which 
- - trandlation is uſually called the Sepruagint. E- 
after the Ptolemies, and the death of -loupatin dell 
under the power of the Romans; and continued ſo 
faor ſeveral hundred years, till the people, diſguſted | 
with their governors, Tablet themſelves to the Mins 
_- hometan power, in the year of Chriſt 66. 
© © The-religion generally. profeſſed in Egypt is ahe 
1 Mahometan but as the preſent inhabitants are made 
uüp of ſeven or eight different nations, of whom. the 
Arabians and Moors are the moſt numerous, all are 
allowed the free exerciſe of what religion they pleaſe, 
= - The ancient Egyptians were groſs idolaters, worſhip- 
ping the planets, ſeveral forts of birds and beaſts, 
DB 3 and even 3 and onions,: but os 4 black ox, 
3 Egypt v was ee for being anbiently' he Gar — . 
1 learning; and the nurſery uf the arts and ſeiences, | 
E from which Greece and other nations received them. 
*  _ 'Fheancient language of Egypt was the Coptic, which 
; — till Alexander the Great introduced the 
- Greek ; und this continued upwards of 900 years, 
ll the Greeks were driven out by the Arabs ; ſince 
Which mul tlie Arabic or — bas . the 
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0 ER SUPERIOR. 


11 


rbeſe three countries, { en called TS, E. 5 "0 


thiogia, or Ethiopia Superi ar, are ſituated between 6 


and 25 degrees north latitude, and between 20 and - 


5 42 degrees eaſt longitude, tas > 


Ethiopia Superior is 1320 miles in e en 


gth, d 1300 
miles in breadth. _ 


Ethiopia Superior is bounded, on the north, by 


Egypt and the deſert of Barca; on the eaſt, by the 


— 


| ſea ; on the ſouth, | by Inland Ethiopia; ; and on b | 
2 my weſt, oy: the n Wh of Africa, E 9 67 + 


* Abyſlinia, 1 bee. = 55 5 


Nubia, Nubia. 


Coaſt of Aber, d,, aca 4 


Theſe three countries ym DEPT. ©, to band: — 55 
known by one and the ſame name; and as the ward 
Ethiopia ſigniſies the country of blacks, they were 
ſometimes called Ethiopia Africana, in oppolition t wo 
| Ethiopia  4ſiatica, or the country. of blacks i 
Aſia. They and the great inland Ethiopia made * 
country, and were known by one name, viz: Ethiae © 
ia Superior, or Upper Ethiopia; and were ES, _ 
In oppoſition, to Negroland and Guinea, which. 
cientiy got the name of Ethiopia Inferior, 8 
Lower Ethiopia. They were likewiſe ſometimes. 515 
led India, being a name which the ancients gave pro- 
miſcuouſiy to all countries under the torrid zone: but 
at length, upon their falling under different forereigns, 
they came to be 8 2 the e 82 is 
| DO: known MES an 
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8 Cree. 1+... Oy | 
I. Abyinni is a large and populoys. 8 and 
-the preſent inhabitants are not the natives of the 
country, but came from Arabia Felix. "They - have 
a a tradition, that their prince or emperor is deſcended 
from Solomon, by Makeda, the queen of Sheba. The 
country abounds in lofty mountains, betwixt which 
lie extenſive valleys. They have the periodical trains 
in May, which begin when the ſun is vertical, are 
attended with terrible thunder and lightning, and de. 
ſcend in torrents from the mountains. There are 
here ſeveral conſiderable rivers; ; ſuch as, 1. The 
I Nile. 2. The Tacazee. 3. The Mareb. 55 The 
Miaſeg. 5. q he Howaſh. 6. The Zebee. . The 
|, White river. The only den lake is 7 called 
. Derbe. 5 
The ſoil is fertile; and Fields tyo or thice crops = 
. one year of good wheat, barley, millet; and tef. 
1 Mere alſo are dates, figs, grapes, flax, cotton, ſu- 
g gar, ſalt, and ſulphur. Their animals are large, of 
E' Which they have great variety ; ſuch as, oxen, horſes, 
BY 5 mules, lions, tigers, deere panthers, wol ves, fox- 
es, 'monkies, wild cats, civet · cats, bares, rabbits, 
virrels, &c. Gold- duſt, and even grains of gold, 
are waſhed down from the. mountains, and gold- 
Mik "might be found here, if the people knew. how 
79 dig for it. The Turks have ingroſſed the whole 
trade of this country; and they keep ſuch a ſtrict guard 
© pon the coaſts of the Red ſea, that it is difficult for 
avy othef᷑ people to have aceeſs to them. 8 
This large country contains a e af Ling. 
* but nor cities, the people all liring in tents or 
villages 5 ; and all the princes of the ſeveral kingdoms 
are àabfdblute ſlaves to the Emperor, who; is deſp e, 
and ſiyled Negaſcha, that is King of kings an? 
prince being called Negres,- or king. The A aten A 
00+ are a lion ee A a cro „ with * ihys 5 : 
| Tux : 
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cb 5 AFRICA nf mh. 
| Tar LroN or THE TRIBE OF' JUDAH , HATH: o- 
TAINED THE VICTORY. It is ſaid, that the Empe? 
ror can raiſe an army of aà million of men. In he 
= dry eaſon he lives in tents, and is attended with a 
numerous retinue. The tents are very magnificent, Us 
and form aiſpacious camp, that looks like a vaſt city. 
We are told, that ſome of his kingdoms on the ſouth; 
particularly that of Tugra, have of late revolted from | 
him, or have been conquered by neighbouring r nations. 
The religion of the Abyſſinians is a mixture of 
Chriſtianity, Judaiſm, Mahometiſm, and Paganiſm; 
but Chriftianity is the moſt predominant, which chey 9 
pretend was introduced by the eunuch of Queen Can- 
dace, and after wards more fully. propagated by Fru- ot 
mentius, ſent: thither by Athanaſius,” Patriarch of A- 
lexandria. They do not admit of any order fuperior, 
to that of a preſbyter. Judaiſm, they lay; was brought  - *Þ 
in by Queen Makeda, who received it from King So. 
lomon. This Queen is in ſeripture called Queen of 
Sheba, which, it ſeems, was one of the ancient names 
of this country. Mahometiſm was introduced by te 
Arabs. The Paganiſm which prevails here, is to be 
conſidered as the remains of ancient idolatry. and ſu-" 
Perſtition. AF Rs = 
. Abyiſiniaus are 3 but well. ſhaped, ky — 
ving regular features, and briſk lively eyes. T bey KB 
are ingenious, witty, inquiſitive, and nan > 1 | 
The letters of their alphabet ſeem to be a mixture of 
the Hebrew, Syriac and Arabic; 00 the dame cb 8 
maß be ſaid of their language. 42.148 2 en FIR 
II. Nubia has a capital of * ans name, 1 a 
Do large kingdom, but little known. © The» people * 1045 
tod lde in tents and villages. The produce of this 
1 eountty is much the ſame as that of. CONS 1 2 
- their religion alſo is a mixture of Chriſtianity, Judaiſm 
. e and: . The * or th, 
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196 i I. bop. 113 "1 
i "gn maintain 2. ſriet amity and alliance with the 
Buero of Ab yſünia. | 
I The coaſt of Abex is a 3 flip of land e on 
dh weltern ſhoce of | the Red ſea, Which was wreſted 
com dhe Emperer: of Abyſſinia above a century 
ige bythe Turks, who: ſeized. en all its bays and 
paws fron Egypt te the ſtraits of Babelmandel; by 
Which means Ahyſſinia is excluded from all inter- 
dcourſo wich the Red bes, and from trading with any 
vation except the Turks. This lip of land is divided 
from Abyſſinia by a'chein of mountains, ſo ſteep and 
Fragev, that there is no communication but by two 
narrow paſſes, ;'T he Turks call this country Arabia 
Mua, The air is ſultry, and the ſoil envy The 
inhabitants are a mixture of Turks, Arabs, Ethio- 
= and Egyptians ;- and differ as widely in their re · 
and manners, as in their extraction. The 
chief towns art Ski, Arkiko, Walla, Ferrata, 
5 Bailer. The principal iſlands are Maſ- | 
Degilbedara, and Dradata; to which 
A Swaking. a fall iſle e to the PEG that 
n Where: el 54 0 pearl e. i 
ETHIOPIA, INLAND. 
1 Tikiopis Inland, is.4 vaſt country, in the middle of 
_— the torrid zone; bounded; on the north; by Abyſlinia ; 
dena che eaſt, by Ajan and Zanguebar ; on the ſouth, 
 by;Monpivugh, from which. it is divided by the Luna 
mountains; and on the weſt, by Congo and Loango. 
Tui conniry- 8 the greateſt, part of the 
7, cient Ethiopia; ee but is entirely unknown; 
| eee dof it, except that the ſouthern 
_ Pare contains 728 Wy: great lakes, bike e end 
. A1 * ir bs 
* 5 Abe | al parts of: Africa are. @ inzeceſhbe, on 
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account of the i deſctts, the indblerable be, | 
and which is ſtill worſe; the people are found to be o 
fierce, ſavage, and branal in their nature, ſo une 
and forbidding in their manners, and ſo ſhy of all in- 
_ tercourſe with foreigners, that it is no wonder we are 
much in the _ with dr ps to the Rate of 1 
Countries. r ee eee al g 
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kingdom, i bounded,” on the north, by: ik Ab mbc = 
tains; on the enſt, by Zanguebar; on the fouth, by 


Monomotapa z and on che weſt, by. Matainan a 


Benguela. The Portugueſe are in poſſeſſion of the 


1 "on Martin, at the mouth of the river<Cuama, 4 


on the eaſtern coaſt; and have ſome traffick'With the 
Monomugians, but never penetrated inte their coun- 
try; ſo this great kingdom ſtill remains in e 


| meaſure unknown * to 921 eee N _ 
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Mono motapa 18 a Ia emp e, boumded, on "he 55 
borth, by the n wich divides it frem 


| Monomu i; on the eaſt, by Sofala; on the ſourk, by 


the river t Eſprit ; and on the en by the mon- = 
tems of Caffraria, The peop ite black. Thi fo  #| 
ls fertile in millet, rice, Ay I ar-cahes.' The = 
country abounds in oſtfiches, "elephants; geld du, 5 4 | 
— gold: mines. The em eror is a powerful þ priviee, 


Ut 


has ſeveral kings rfibutaty* to him. 


Yo erp are Mogar, Monomotapz, Moſſapa, Fig Butus. 2 


nn Fortugueſe have Tome trafftek with this country, 

_ and are fuck to have converted the emperor, d es 

8 wa nh, any men, from Pagen to e, and wo 
RT | 5 
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had a lace: a6 ground aſſigned them, on hich they 
hade built a fort. This is the ſubſtance of nit ** 
| e Anden of This Or 3 e 
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"ant is ; Gennted between the equator and 12 W 5 
north latitude, and between 38 ang 50 degrees eaſt 
an FEC : 

Ajan's 900 miles in length, ud 300 miles in breadth. - 

- Ajan is bounded, on the north, by the Red ſea and 
the ſtraits of Babelmandel ; on the eaſt, by the Indian 
ocean; on the ſouth, by Zanguebar ; z and on the welt, 
oy Inland Echiopia and the nation of the Galles. | 


_—_—_ 5 * ine. . Chief Towns, 

Eo MA. -- rae Brava, 77 Ont 

1 . e Ml,gadoxa, Bendel. 

* 48 Ades, f 7 f Adea. . Zug 1 q 
we ER Adel, Zela, Doara, Bar- 

"Ad f das, and hers: Guirda- 

1 : | 0 1 5 

1 en W a upon 1 POO now 

E = is a nation, called the Calles, that lies between 
BIG. -- 255 


Thin Salt 3 . all the hi af life, 
. and produces plenty of very good horſes. , The.king 
dom, or, as ſome call it, the republic of Brava, is ld 
to be under ſubjection to the Portugueſe, and to pay 
them a yearly tribute. Moſt of the inhabitants on 
the coaſt are fair, with long black hair; but, in the 
inland parts are negroes, who, intermarryiag : with 
the Beduins, a kind of Arabs, have children that are 
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country are all. wax, ambergreaſe, org "RO: 


5 * e in en is 900 Mahometan. 
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Y ; 


Zanguebar is ſituated dwg the equator 1 23 . ; 


degrees ſouth latitude, and between 34 and 30 degrees 
eaſt longitude. Es 8 
Aanguebar i is 1400; miles in length, and. 359 miles 
* breadth. - 4 x: "TG 

Zsanguebar is bounded, on the north, by Aian ; on 
_ the eaſt, by the Indian ocean; on: the ſouth, 'by the 
tropic of Capricorn; and on che weſt, by os 
en tut * bs 


* — a 
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of Kingdoms. CES Ch Towns. | of 
Melinda, * Melinda. e 5 
Mombaze, 15 Mombaze. [> Miors 
Terra de Raphael, + Montagrate: -- Sl 
; Quilea,'' 4 /! 1 Qelon::: | r OOO: 
+ eee FI LOR Moſambique. 91-2. 
Sofala, „ Sofala. 74 ; 12 1 75 hag 


The air of this coaſt is hot, but * countr; 
well watered with rivers, and fruitful. in rice, mi — 
and maize, which are the principal grain. The coun- 


try is alſo well planted with cocoas, plantains, ſugar- 


canes, oranges, lemons, and other tropical fruits. 
From this country likewiſe - the Portugueſe import 


ſlaves, gold, ivory, oſtrich· feathers, ſenng, Aden; 8 


muſſe, civet, ambecgreaſs, and frankincenſe. 
| "This, country is very, populous, who are chiefly 
negroes, and. the city Melinda is ſaid to congsid 


200,000. inhabitants. The Portugueſe are RG 5 4 F 


of all the coafl, have ſettlements at Moſambique, ind 
a OE. and a E number. of eg princes 
ET AT e "ONE: 


106 6 Gena r. Chap. III. 


5 tributary to them. The religion is the Mahometan; 

_ fome are Pagans; and the Portugueſe have made ſome 
Chriſtians. The Portugueſe ys a is generally 

12 and underſtood all along this coaſt ; but ho 
8 5 wave another language « of their own. 
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aria is ſituated between 24 and 35 1 
"oY latitude, and between 15 and 35 degrees caſt 
longitude. 

Cafffaria i is 1 120 miles i in in length, and 700 miles 1 in 
breadth... 65 
Caffraria is "bounded, on the north, by the Abg. 
| dom of Motiomotapa ; on the eaſt, ſouth, and weſt, 
. by the. great Southerti ocean. 
Z Caffraria is divided into the eaſt coaſt the fouth | 
coaſt, and the weſt eoaſt. 
1 "The eaſt eoaft comprehends Tetra te Natal; * 
where feveral European veſſels have touebed; and 
agree, that it is a plentiful country. The Dutch have 
now purchaſed this ſernkt of land, and are in poſſeſfion 
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i $ 1 8 it. 
I. The ſouth coaſt comprehends the Dutch ſentle- 
| ments, and the country of the Hottentots  * 


1 1. In order to deſcribe the Dutch ſettlements, it 
"= will be proper to obſerye, that the Portugheſe were 
F the firft who doubled this coaſt, and gave the promon-- 
| - tory the name of the Cape of Gbod. Hope, in the year 
1 25 But the Dutch aſter watds, in their voyages to 
md from the Zaſt Indies, viſited this cape ; and at 
| laſt, by 2 treaty With the natives in oy year ow, 
2 . 3 7 hers, and built a ſpatjous and ſtrong 15 
. Town. © Here they have 
| omnes; one at -the Cape, another Ele 
ade, 4 third ede Drakenſton, and a fourth 


. . 
A 
8 : 
1 . 
8 3 
. 
5 


| called. 


am. 0 Are. 165 
| called Waveri/h Colony; fo that the ex of the 

Cape of Good Hope has a conſiderable truſt, and his 
poſt is very important and lucrative. This part of 
| the coaſt abounds in excellent wine, fruits, cattle, 

veniſon, and poultry ; ; but is very ſubject to ſtorms- | 

both in ſummer and winter. Near the Cape are three ey 4 
remarkable hills; namely, the T en, the Lion's- 3 
' "Rump, and the Sugar-Loaf. 

2. The country of the Hottentots lies be bs 
Dutch ſettlements and Monomotapa. Of the Hot - 
tentots there are about twenty different nations : thex 
are a diſtinct people from the Caffres; and their eoun · 
try, though mountainous, is very Fruitful. The Hot 
tentots are naſty in their 1 way of feeding, but are nag. 
cannibals. They affect to make themlelves blacker 
than nature has made them, by ſmearing over their 
ſein with ſoot and greaſe. They live in huts, and 
Leep at night in companies, covered over with mats 
or raw hides. They ſeem to believe that there is one 
ſupreme being; but they worſhip the moon, and de. 
parted heroes, or inferior deities. gs 
III. The weſt coaft, which is wholly inhabited by 
Caffres, is a-mountainous country, and very littl 
known; it extends along the coaſt all the way to 
Mataman. _ _ and all the other coaſts of 5 
frraria, the grai e in December, and our OMe. 
| mas is the — of eir harveſt. 

: Among the animals in Caffraria are the hon, 
Leopard, elephant, rhinoceros, elk, porcupine, ſea- 
cow, and ſtinkbingſem; and amon Ss, fowls are 
nn We" dus & wo, 821 
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reaches from the tropic of Capricorn, almoſt to the I 
tropie of Cancer; and lies between 18 degrees weſt 
and 20 degrees eaſt longitude ; comprehending, 


po 


+ . Subdiviſions. | Chief Towns. © + 
ie , 
2. Benguelas ' Benguela _ 
)))) RB. Hine 
gs. Congo, 8. Salvador, © 
„. Loango, . Loango. _ 1 
FF ù Z—a—T 
8. Guinea Proper, Cape Coaſt Caſtle, 
29. Negtoland, James Fort. 


1. Mataman extends from Cape Negro, in latitude 
16 degrees 30 minutes S. to the mouth of the river 
Bravaghul, a little beyond the tropic of Capricorn, in 
24 deg. S. lat. being 450 miles in length, Foe north 

to ſouth, and about. 260 miles in breadth, from weſt © 
| to eaſt. This is a waſte. and dreary country, with 
which Europeans hate little intercourſe or commerce. 
& . 2: Benguglaextends from the river Coanza, or Cape 

+  Ledo, in latitude g degrees 20 minutes S. to Cape 
Negro, in latitude 16 degrees 30 minutes S. being 
#  about.430. miles in length. This country is fruitful, 
and the land low. The moſt conſiderable. countries 
along the caaſt are Libolo, Aio, Sova Caria, Sova- 
| | Calemba, Sunbis, and Quimbondas. The inland 
| . countries ate ſittle known. At the town of Benguela 
| the Portugueſe have built a fort, which now has ſere::- 
| ral neighbouring villages under its juriſdiction. | 
| ſituated between 5 deg 16 min. and g deg. 20 min. 
„ ſeuth latimde, being about 244 miles in length, This 
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: bl petty ps at 3 and; on this 3 5 
Portugueſe have ſeveral forts and ſettlements, and 
pretend a dominlon over the negro princes in 
their neighbourhood; but yet the Engliſh, Dutch, 
and other European nations, traffick with the negroes, 
and purchaſe ſlaves here, without any reſtraint.* "The . 
King of Angola cat raiſe an army f. 200, ooo foot: 8 
| but they prove daſtardly ſoldiers; for 200 Portugueſe 
have often- routed all his forces: Moſt of the people 
are ſtill idolaters ; their prieſts, called GCungas, ate... 
held in great veneration. The Portu zoeſe have con- 
verted ſome to Chriſtianity, and there 1 18 biſhop" who Fr 
_ reſides at Loando. Ds; 
4. Congo lies betwixt Longe and Angels st 3 
Salvador is the capital, and reſidence of the King? --- , 
Here too the Portugueſe have a ſettlement, and pres © -} 
tend to have converted the royal family and 5 bars x of 
the natives to the Chriſtian religion. 8 xo 
F. Loango has Benin on the north, Micoker on 
the eaſt; and Congo on the ſouth. ' This country 
comprehends ſeveral petty ſtates, who are all ſubject eld 
to one king, and he to the Portugueſe governor. 
This kingdom abounds in poultry, and all ſorts f 
cattle ; allo in elephants, tygers, leopards, civets., {4 
cats; Ge. and here: may be had great quantirievF EEE. 
. teeth and fine furs. 170. 
6. Macoko, called alſo PVT lies eaſt of rose. 
This country is governed by one ſupreme monarch, 
who has many petty kings under him The inhabls 
tants have no fixed habitation, but, like the Arabs; 
wander from place to place, and live by 'plunder; 
They bring ſlaves to the coaſt, and ſell them for = 
falt, > beads: knives, and other ſmall wares.” 71 2 


worſhip the ſun, moon, and other idols; . 4 
7. Benin lies along the coaſt betwixt ane Proc = 
- ow atk Ts one degree to 8 * 7 
tte 
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15 . Gro of 1. "A 
- the equator; Its extent from welt to eaſt is about 
"Goo miles; but its breadth, or extent from ſouth to 
north, cannot be well aſcertained, The land in gene | 
\ pal i is low, and abounds in wild beaſts and game. 
The ſoil produces oranges, lemons, cotton- trees, and 
_ fome pepper. The country js inhabited by ſeveral 
/ rent nations, whoſe princes are all vaſſals to the 
- great, king of Benin, who can raiſe an army of 
100, 00 men. The city Benin is ſituated on the ri- 
ver Formoſa, and is a large populous place. The 
ſtreets are long and broad, and markets of cotton, e- 
lephants Neth, and other goods, are continually held 
in them. The Portugueſe carry on a great trade 
bere, but have no ſettlement, ' The people in gene- 
2 ſeem 3 _ m_ 2 9 the creater of 
HOES idolatrous · One day in the year they ſo- 
Jemnize in commemoration of their de ed friends, 
hn From the remembrance of them. 
8. Guinea: Proper is ſituated between 4 and 10 
ces north lhre, and between 4 degrees eaſt 
r5 degrees welt longitude; being baynded, on the 
e 5 Negroland; on the eaſt, by 1 on 
the ſouth and Sel by the Atlantic ocean. 
Guinen is divided into four coaſts, viz. 1. The 
Sni coal, or Malaquette, as principally producing 
grain. 2. The Jvory-coalt, from the plenty of ele- 
phants teeth ſold there... 3. The Gold- gaaſt, as fur. 
- pibing great quantities of gold · duſt fund in the 
ſands of the rivers. 4, The Slave - coaſt, where. the 
Penteſi number of flaves are purchaſed. - ö 
| I The Englith, Dutch, French, and Danes, have 
| _- Fettlements on diffctent parts of theſe coaſts, ' The 
Princes of the inland country are generally at war 
2 witit the 1 har nations, and bring down ta the 
n ee e them for ” 
„„ 
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to Uk 7 of which the greateſt part are _ 4 
tied to the eolonies and plantations in Ameriea. Tue "2 
country produces all the uſual tropical fruits. $1 
chief animals are elephants, leopards, os, pens 8 
cocks, parrots, and monkeys. 3 
The Gold-coaſt is full of high mountains. The 5 


countries; on the ſouth, ' by Guinea; * 8 a. 
velt, by the Atlantic ocean, 


Galata. 2. TLombut. 3. Agades. 4. Cano 3. 
| . Cafſena, 6. Gangara. 7. Melli. 8. Mandings- 


„The river Ni „ which is: the: . in N ; 
ED : after riſing in ch pia, runs through the middle of 4 
5 E from ealt to weſt, forming the lakew-Bere 


= os, divides: itſelf into three 
de rivers. Senegal, Gambia, and 
& 5 bbs 3 8 anne *The' Lag are 
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prineipal rivers are, Sierra de Leon, and Shorbroy 
and the Volta, The chief capes are, C. St Ann, 
C. Palmas, and C. Three Points, The capital of this 
country, viz, Cape Coaſi Caſtle is under the meridian 
of London. 

The negroes of this country re remutiabith for their 


flat noſes, thick lips, and ſnort woolly hair. They 
are generally crafty, fraudulent, and lazy. Some 


few are Mahometans, but the far greater part are i- 
gil and each PRE perſon. bas his. peculigy | 


9. Negroland, called alſo Nigritia;: is Gtuated bes 


: oily 10 and 20 degrees north latitude; ' and between 
18 deg. W. and 18 deg. E longitude ;: being bounds <4 


ed, on the north, by Zaara; on the caſt, by unknown 
This country contains er cingdomsy: 0 vis. PR T 


9. Gago. 10. Guber, 11. Zegzeg. 12. Zanfara; 
a” Genehoa, "OY Gambia, | 8 4 alot. eee. 


86, Nub, and Suarda; and befote it falls _ abs 
Niger. Cupe ved . 
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RE OGRAPHY. * ö "Chap, m. 
of Fort James, as alſo of td and Go. 


ree, taken from the French in 1758 and 1759. This 
river overflows its banks annualſy, and waters the 
- "cquntry in much. the ſame manner as the Nile ee 


pt. 


This country is. fruitſul in then,” Indian corn, 
Qvineg grain, cocoa-nuts, plantains, and all the tro- 


fruits. The Engliſh traffick with the inhabitants 

for ſlaves, gold, ivory, bees - wax, drugs, and parti- 
: cularly gum-· ſenega. The . are n alen 
e N Rn." „ 
* _ + BOY 2 4 4 R +" 7 N 
* 2 5 — 5 0 

-* Zanra, called alſo the Deſert, is . 2 
20 and 28 deg. 30 min. north latitude, and between 
156 deg. W. and 25 deg. E. longitude; being bound. 
' ed, on the north, by Biledulgerid ; on the eaſt, by 
part of Nubia; on the ſouth, - by Negroland ; ; and 
on the welt, by the Atlantie ocean. 
naara is a large, but a ſandy, ſcorched country, 
more inhabited by lions, tygers, leopards, panthers, 
und ſcorpions, than by men. The inhabitants, which 
ate not numerous, are ſaid to walk in boots, by way 
of fence againſt the biting of the ſcorpions ; and are 
- obliged to light up fires in the night round their habi- 
tations, - in order to ſear away the wild beaſts. 4 LB 

There are, however, in this country, ſome petty 
 levereigns;. called 'Xegues; and ten ibdivifions or. 
kingdoms are enumerared, viz.' 1. Sanhaga. 2. Azaot. 
3. Tegaſſa. 4. Zuenziga. - 5. Gogden, 6. Targa. 
2. Lempta. 8. Berdog.” 9. Gacga. 10. Borna- 
The river Cavalles runs from eaſt to weſt, and falls 
bote the Ailantde ocean, berueen Cape: Bajador and 
| Cape Blanco.. PL Cooney „ 
fr I, he: be ſowhero pan of this country i. fun of 1 
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the middle full of ſtones, and eaſtward it is full g 
moraſſes. From the month of Avguſt till winter it 


rains inceſſantly. It is a country ſo deſtitute of pro- 


viſions, and even of water, that great part of the ca- 
mels which form the caravan from Morocco to Gui- 
nea, are loaden with water, and other neceſſaries, for 
the ſubſiſtence of the travellers. The complexion 
changes here, there being ſcarce any blacks to the 
north of Negroland. The people are 'in general Ma- 
hometans by profeſſion, but moſt of them live with- | 
out "oy e at * , 
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. Biledulgerid i is 6 tuated between 28 deg. 30 min. 
and 32 deg. 50 min, north latitude, and between 
12 deg. weſt, and 24 deg. eaſt longitude; being 
bounded, 'on the north, by Barbary ; on the caſt; by 
Egypt; on the ſouth, by Zaara; and on the welt, by 
| the Atlantic ocean. | 
Biledulgerid, or the land of 405 as the word 9 
nibies, was the ancient Numidia ;- but is now inhabj- 
ted moſtly- by wild Arabs, who reſide in tents, ' and 
. live by hunting and plunder. This country is divi- 
_ ded into twelve kingdoms, all tributary to Barbary ; _ 
namely, 1. Teſſet. 2. Dara. 3. Tafilet. 4. Segel- 
meſs. 5. Thouet. 6. Tegorarin. Theſe" fix are 
_ tributary to the Emperor of Morocco. 7. Zeb, - 
8. Techort, 9. Garcula. Theſe three are tributary 
to Algiers. 10. Biledulgerid Proper, tributary "to. 
Tunis. 11. Gademes, ' tributary to Tripoli: 12 
The Deſert of Barca, where formerly ſtood the 
temple of Jupiter Hammon... The kingdom of Barca, 


from which che deſert has its name, Is reckoned i — 


with. Barbary. | 
This country is very barren, GT: little or 
nothing e dates, or "I fruiBof the 80 trees, 
| 8, 


— 4 
2 5 1, 425 ad. 8 


EM, "Grockapuy, 


Biledulgerid ; on the weſt, by 
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"camels, and oftriches. The people have the.name of 
_ Mahometans, but know * little oF: that or r 
* religion. | 


n+ Fa 


; Barbary i is bounded, on the north, by the Medi. 

terranean; on the eaſt, by Egypt ; on the ſouth; - by 
the Atlantic ocean; 
and comprehends Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, Tae. 


, and ms _ of Barca. 


3 Mo Rocco EMPIRE. 


8 part of the ancient Mauritania, is fitu- 

ated between 28 and 36 degrees north latitude, and 

between 2 and 11 degrees welt longitude. 
| Morocco is 5oo miles 1 in e, an 490: miles in 


2 breadth. 


Morocco is bounded, on the north, 5 wk the fraits 
of Gibraltar; on the caſt, by the river Mulvia, which 
divides it from Algiers ; on the ſouth, by Biledulge- 


| nd; and on the . by the; Atlantic ocean, - 


W 


| Chief T Tor OWNS. Bf | 


Ki ingdoms. 

F . 5 eZ, Mequinez. Mg: 
Nor occo, Eb Morocco. 
„„ 5 | Taradant. 


The other towns of note. are, Tangier, Lallee, 
Ceuta, Tetuan, Erzilla, and Santa Cruz. Of theſe. 


Tangier once belonged to e and Ceuta ſtill 


3 to Spain. | 
The only mountain of! note 10 the great Alan At- i 
Tas, which runs the whole length of Barbary, N 7 
© ns name to .the e „ i a n 5 
* | 43 Be oe 8 7 
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the poets, this mountain was ſaid to iſtelnr this bea- 
vens; and hence Atlas with the world on his ſhoul- 


ders, Hence too, a deſcription of the globe i is fre. 9 


"quently called an Atlas. 
The chief capes are, 1. Cape Three-Forks, in the 
| Mediterranean. 2. Cape Spartel, at the mouth of 
the Straits. 3: Cape Cantin. 
I be air is temperate, and the ſoil produces excel- 
| lent wheat, barley, rice, hemp, flax, dates, figs, rai- 
ſins, citrons, almonds, oranges, pomegranates, &c. 
Their animals are camels, dromedaries, mules, and 
a fine breed of horſes, called Barbs. They ſend u- 
ſually twice a year, in the way of traffick, large cara- 
vans to Arabia and Negroland, conſiſting oa | 


- thouſand (camels, horſes, and mules, Their chief 
manufacture is Morocco leather. They have ſome - 


mines of fine copper. The inhabitants uſe no houſe- 
hold-furniture, but fit and ſleep on a mattreſs 7. 68 
Carpet ſpread on the floor. 
The Emperor of Morocco is an abſolute herelllca- 
ry prince, independent of the Grand Signior ; and has. 
a palace at Fez, which is eſteemed the capital of the 
empire; but he oftener reſides at Mequine?. ' His. 
forces conſiſt of 86,000 men, whereof one half are 
Moors, and the other half negroes. The natives 
are implacable enemies to the Spaniards, and perpe- 
tually at war with them. The inhabitans are all Ma-. 
Ry” but 70 9295 and e are tolerated, 


II. Alelkns. 


"Alices Is comer between 30 and 37 Aae FF 
latirude, and between 1 deg. we and 9 eg E. lon- 
1 9 


5 Algiers is 606 miles in ie th, and; 00 miles 1 in -1 
breadth, 0g by | 
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 Algiers.is bounded, on the north, A the Mediter- 
ranean; on the caſt, by the river Guadalbarber, or 
3 Zaine, or Suf- Gemar, which divides it from Tunis; 
on the ſouth, by Biledulgerid ; 'and on the weſt, by 
the river Mulvia, or r Mae Wich divides. it pe 


Morocco. ids oe Cn 4 NES 


* 


„„er [ic Chief Touts: a1 
55 T remeſan, or Teleſin, Tremeſan, Oran. 

Algier Proper. oat Algiers. Wrede 

ä Conſtantina, ; „ Conſtantina. - 


The Turks now divide this country into eighteen 
provinces, viz; 1. Bona. 2. Conſtantina, 3. Gi- 
geri. 4. Bugia. 5. Algier Proper. 6. Sargel. 
7. Moſtagan. 8. Oran. 9. Harefgol. 10. Human- 


bar. 11. Teleſſa. 12% Tenez, 13. Lubez. 14. 
= Coueo. 15. Miliana. 16. Beni-Araxid. 17. An- 


gued. 18. Tremeſan, or Tremezen. . 

The town of Oran belongs to Spain. The e 
niards finding. this place to be a-neſt of pirates, who 
| infeſted. their coaſt, laid ſiege to it, and took it in 
1509 loſt it in 1708; but again recovered | it in 1732. 
The Algerines {till continue to be great pirates: they 


are greedy of Sein, and cruel 0 ſuch as all was their Y 


hands. 
.._ This country. is mountainous; the fol ge ug ud 
in ſome places the trees are cloathed with conſtant. 


verdure. The grapes are fit to pull in June, and the 


_ figs, peaches, nectarines, olives, nuts, &c. in the 


country, harbour lions, oſtriches, porcupines, buffa- 


* loes; wild boars, ſtags, monkeys, cameleons, G. 
Algiers is a kingdom, or, as others chuſe rather to cal! 
it, a republic, under the protection of the Grand Signior; 
and i is 1 72 a 5 we is 1 ap a: di- 
| van, 


587 


month of Auguſt. The more barren parts of this 


— 


This country was once the famous r 


N 


Pa RR 
van, or council of ſtate, @nſiſting'of go membets, or 


more. The dey is choen by the Turkiſh army in 


this country, which conſſts of about twelve thouſand 


The Algerines are m ly Moors, originally from 


Spain, with a mixture of Turks and Arabs. Here, 


as in Morocco, they uſe no furniture, ſuch as ſeru- 
toires, tables, chairs, &c. In the middle of the cham- 


ber is an alcove, about afoot high, covered with a 
cat pet and cuſhions, whete they lit in the day: time, 
and ſleep at night. There is not one phyſician in all 


this country. The Algerines conſider the uſing of 


remedies for internal diſeaſes, pieſetibed by human 1 
art, as acting in oppoſition to the divine providence; 


The Mahometan religion is zealouſly profeſſed here. 
| 7 „ 5 Tg | | 6, Pe. #62 To „ SOIC OE CO 4 
DR n e, Teas 
Tonis is ſituated between 30 aid 37 degrees nortn 
latitude, and between 6 and 11 degrees eaſt longitude. 
Tunis is 400 miles in length, and 50 miles in breadth; 


Tunis is bounded, on the north, by the Mediter- 


ranean; on the eaſt, by the ſea, and the river Capez, - 
which divides it from Tripoli; on the ſouth, by Mount 

Atlas; and on the weſt, by Algiers. N N 
famous republic of Car- 
thage : the preſent Tuneſe, however, are not the de- 
ſeendents of the ancient Carthaginians, but a medley 
of Goths, Vandals, Moors, Arabs, Jews, and Turks, 


with renegadoes of all nations, forming a neſt of ban- 
ditti and pirates. The capital of this country is of _ 
the ſame name, ſituate in a ſine plain, near the banks 
of a ſpacious lake, oppoſite to the iſland of Sicily, 
and a few miles fouth of the ruins of Carthage. 
_ Phe fall, the religion and government, is the ſame 
Here as in Algiers, The dey, both here and in Al- 
„ 55 1 W 
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giers, being elected by the \rkiſh ſoldiers, is as lia- 
able to be depoſed by them, ind ſometimes: murdered. 
Few of them have a long rein. The Grand Signior 
keeps a baſhaw at r tc be a LEY w check ** 
1 ON” * | 


L % 
ff 
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ra Iv. rarer. 


pol is bounded, on he north, by the Mediter- 
ranean; on the eaſt, by Barca; on the ſouth, by 
Mount. Ailas; ; and on the weſt, by — river Capes, 
which divides it from Tunis. 

This country extends along the more at leaſt 800 
mies, but is not above 200 miles broad in any place 
The capital is of the fame name, and ſtands about 

300 miles S. E. of Tunis. The ſoil is rich; but the 
people here, like thoſe of Algiers and Tunis, are an 


and live by piracy 
This is another nin l or republic, and 
the government an religion the ſame here as in Al- 
giers and Tunis. But the dey here is not ſo abſo- 
lute; for the Turkiſh baſhaw, who reſides here, con- 
by wow his: Pore, and levies 2 tribute on have ſubjects. 


' 


3 Barnes K1NGD 02. 


The 1 of Barca is bounded, on the wo, 
by the Mediterranean; on the eaſt, by Egypt; ; on the 
_ ſouth, by the deſert of Barca, which makes part of 
Biledulgerid ; and on the weſt, by Tripoli —© 
e kingdom of Barca, called alſo Marmarica, is 
ſubject to the Grand Signior. The chief or capital 
city is Derna. The ancient towns on this'coalt, ſuch 
FL. as $I T ee 2 OY Port Soli- 
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man, cc. are auindle into villages, or reduced i to 
heaps of ruins. Jon | | 


Along the foot of ount Atlas, on : the north, is | 

a ſpacious plain, ſaid td be fruitful and well watered. - 

The mountains yield fruits, but no grain; and the. - 

woods are full of all ſorti of wild beaſts. | 

. Contiguous to Barca ow the weſt, is the gulf- of | 

ancients, a bay infamous for 

ſhipwrecks, and its ſhores for thieves, and deſolation, 

as not a drop of freſh water is to be found for four 
days journey between Tripoli and Barca. Hence Vir- 

gil calls it epi * N 80 


AFRICAN ISLANDS. 


On the E AS T. : 
ants. 5 Cbief Towns. 2 
Zocotora, „ . De 
Babelmandel, Babelmandcl. 
Madagaſcar, © St Auſtin. © 2 8 
Comotra ind, CCC 
Bourbon, Bourbon. 
Mauritius Iſlands, - Mauritius. 55 
Almirante. 5 55 5 5 
On the SOUTH-WEST. aſe | 
St Helena, _ St Helena. 


Aſcenſion Iſe. 


St Thomas, „ Vw st Thomas. - e | 
T” Anaboa, on « hs AO N 121 5 =_ 
5 Prince's Iland e e 75 EY 
- Fernandopo. „ „ 5 5 


St erg 5 st Matheis . 
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CANARY ISLANDS. 


| Iſlands. . Chief Towns, 
= Grand Canary, Palme. / 1 
Tieneriff, Bt Chaistapher . 
,,, die -: 
_ Gomera. . 55 „%% „„ 
Forte Ventura. e 
Lancerota. joy. En IE 
e j 


MADBIRA 1514 


0 Madeira,  , '**. | Funchal, 
Porto Sancto. „ . 


= The AzoKns; 0 WESTERN T5L4508, 


„„ Kind Towns. | 
. = St Michael. | 5 
. „„ 1 1 
3 F Angra, Said tos bus 

- Gratiola.” „ i 


0. 
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Faysl. OT art OH © ft no 
Flores. NE 7 5 1 81 
Corvo. „ 
ena, 33 3 eaſt of ca e . is 
— by | fg whoſe prince is fo . to the 
Zerif of Mecca, This iſland produces frankineenſe, : 
_ gum-tragant, aloes. Ships ſometimes put in here, in 
their paſſage to India. : 

Babelmandel commands the entry to the Red ſea; 
in other reſpects it is of little value, being a barren. 
ſpot of ground, not five miles round. 

Madagaſcar. is a very large iſland, but es! is no 

European ſettlement in it. The people are Arabs, 
= their religion a medley of Mahometiſm, Judaiſm, 
and Paganiſm. The petty princes make war upon one 
another, and ſell the priſoners ney: take for flayes to 
European — 0-5, 

Comorra iſlands, four in . in the channel 
betwixt Zanguebar and Madagaſcar, are inhabited by 
negroes, of the Mahometan religion, whoſe petty 
_ princes are {tributary to the Portugueſe. Our ſhips 
bound to Bombay ſometimes. call here for cefrelh 
nents; and are hoſpitably uſed. 
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Bourbon, called alſo Maſcarena ite, lies 300 miles * 


eaſt of Madagaſcar, abounds in foteſts of ebony and 


palm. trees. The French took poſſeſſion of it in 


1664, and it ſerves them for a place of. refreſhment - 


in their voyages to the Eaſt Indies, but bas no good: 


harbour. 1 | 
„Mauritius, or "HE 8 N. E. of Bourbon, was 
once ſubject to the Dutch, who called it Mauritius - 
in honour of their ſtadtholder ; e it is nox poſſeſſed 
pK 70 rene . Fey 
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Almirante iſles lie off the coaſt of Melinda, are nu- | 
merous, but ſmall and inconſiderable., Sip 
St Helena is a ſmall, but fruitful, healthy iſland, a- 


bout 400 leagues to the weſt of Benguela. The 
ſhores are very ſteep and high. The Engliſh Eaſt-In- 


dia company are proprietors of the iſland, It was ta- 
ken from the Dutch in the year 16752. Here the 
Engliſh ſhips to or from the Eaſt p eg Pat: in for 
freſh water and proviſions, 7 
Aſcenſion iſle lies 200 leagues N. w. of St Helena, | 
has a good harbour, but is not inhabited. Our Eaſt- 


India ſhips ſometimes put in here for freſh water. 


There is a place here called the Po/?-office, where it 


is uſual to leave letters put up-in a cloſe-corked bottle, 
which the people of the next _ been and leave 
5 another! in its room. 


St Thomas, Andboa, Prince's iſland, uns ape 
ad St Matthew, are all ſmall iſlands, and belong to 


r Portugueſe. They furniſn their ſhipping with 


freſh water and proviſions, as they paſs by, but are 


: not gonſiderable on any other account. 


The Cape Verd iſlands are ſubject to Portugal, Sd 
were diſcovered in the year 1640. The iſland Fogo 

s a volcano. Sal and ſome others of them make 
* quantities of ſalt by the heat of the ſun, They 
get this name as Jying to the weſt of SPE Verd in 
Negroland. 

The Canatics FR upon the coaſt of Biledulgerid, 
and belong to Spain. From the purity of the air and 


2 m6: fertiliry of the ſoil, they were ancjently called 
Fortinate. From them the Engliſh import annually 
- 10,000 hogſheads 0 of rich Canary wine. They abound 
. Jin 'melons, 'citrons, oranges, Ge. fir, dragon, and 
palm trees. On the iſland Teneriff is a very: * 
mountain, called Pico or Peak, in the form or a fu- 
s 5 loaf, s at the > diſtance of e Theſe 
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iſlands were at Giſt; planted by the Carthaginians, but 

lay afterwards po ret from the reſt of the world 

for many ages; and when the Spaniards diſcovered 
them in the year 14035 they found people there; but 

_ theſe could give no account of their anceſtors, were 
maſters of no ſcience, and did not know there was 

any country in the world beſides their own. The 
firſt meridian by the ancient geographers was ulually 
fixed at Ferro or Teneriff, 

The Madeira iſlands lie to the weſt of ee gf 
they belong to'the Portugueſe, - by whom they were 
planted in the year 1425. They Ry plenty of 
Madeira wine, malmſey, and tent. 

The Azores, or Weſtern iſlands, lie 300 leagues 
welt of Liſbon, and belong to Portugal. Theſe iſlands 

are mountainous; very fruitful however in corn, wine, 
and ne) but ſubſet to violent * A 

A LY KE Rn I. e. A. 
Aerica, or wh Weſtern Contineity is G 8 be- 
tween 80 degrees north and 58 degrees ſouth la. 
_ and between 35 and 145 ON weſt longi- 
. tude, i 

America is apwards of 8000 miles in length, and 
its greateſt breadth about 3000 miles. 
America is bounded, on the north, by the a 

and ſeas about the Arctic pole; on the eaſt, by the 

Atlantic ocean; on the ſouth, by the Southern ocean; 

and on the welt, by the Pacific OO which divides 

28 from Aſia. 

The northern parts of Ameries are far from being 
fully: known. The eaſtern coaſt indeed has been ſur- 
; all the way from the 78th degree of north la- 


Aide to Cape 3 the moſt e part of 
; 5 50 0 2 a America; 3 - 3 
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America; and the weſtern coaſt is alſo known all the 
way from Cape Horn to the 46th degree of north la- 
titude; but all the parts to the north of this, on the 
weſtern ſide, are hitherto undiſcovered; nor is it 
known whether America joins with the northern parts 
of Aſia, or whether it be ſeparated therefrom by ſea. 
It is indeed the general opinion, that there is a paſ- 
ſage from the Atlantic ocean by the north of Europe 
and Aſia to China, and this is called the North. eaſi 
paſſage. It is alſo the general opinion, that there is 
ſome, paſſage from the Atlantic ocean by Hudſon's 
bay, or Davis ſtraits, through the northern parts of 
America, into the Pacific ocean; and this is called 
the North-weſ# paſſage. But though theſe paſſages 
5 _—_— long ſought: for, neither of them is yet 
Sond. it) 0 I Roan ß] 
By what means this great continent came to be in- 
| habited, is very. uncertain. , Some imagine, that it 
was at firſt peopled from Tartary, or the northern 
parts of Aſia, by way of the north pole; and ſuppoſe 
the inhabitants to have paſſed from the one continent 
to the other, either by ſome tract of land not yet 
known, or to have travelled aver ſeas of ice. Others 
E —_ ſuppoſe, that America was peopled ariginally 
| from Carthage. The Carthaginians, as formerly. ob- 
fſerved, very early ſent colonies to the Canary iſlands ; 
and if any ſhip. bound to the Canaries had happened 
to miſs her way, ſhe would have been carried by the 
trade. winds directly io the coaſt of America 3 and 
=. the art of navigation was then fo little known, that 
we people could never have found their way back 
| again. Whatever be in theſe conjectures, certain it 
As, chat upon the Europeans firſt landing in America, 
|  -they: found the country full of inhabitants and wid 
beats, ſuch as lions, tygers, wolves, rattle-ſnakes, &c- but 
veither corn, wine, nor oil, nor any Wee ple, | 
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: 1 48, . a RY oxen, COWS," aſſes or 
horſes. The natives were groſs idolaters, 2 
no ſcience, had no records of their origin; and any 


tradition they had among them, reached no f 


dack than about 1200 years. 

America, called the New: Warld, continue. Fo 
- known from the creation to the year of Chriſt-1492; 
when it was diſcovered by the renowned Chriſtopher 
Columbus, an expert ſailor and able mathematician, 


a a native of Genoa, in the ſervice of Spain. This | 


Columbus having got a perſuaſion: that there muſt be 
land to the weſt of Europe and Afriea, applied firſt 
to his native country of Genoa for. ſhips and failors, 


in order to go and make the trial; but was refuſed. 
He next applied to Henry VII. of England, and to E 


manuel of Portugal; but his propoſal by both theſe 


princes was treated as chimerical... He had next re- 


courſe to Ferdinand of Spain, and after long attend · 


ance at that court, he at laſt, by the intreaty of the 
Queen Iſabella, obtained three ſmall ſhips, ſer ſal! 

from Spain the 3d of Auguſt, and arrived at one “,. 
the Bahama iſlands, called by him Str Salvador: the 
17th of October 1492. He afterwards ſailed to 


Cuba and Hiſpaniola, and then returned to Europe. 


The Spanjards, in 1497, employed Americus Vel. 


putius, a Florentine, to fail to this new. world, in or- 


der to make further diſcoveries. Americus -accord- 


ingly ſet out, and in different voyages. diſcovered he 
Caribbee iſlands, Mexico, and Brazil; and from him 
the new world got the name of America. After this, 
te other powers of Europe, particularly the Engliſh, 
the Dutch, the Danes, the French, and the Portu- 1 
3 gueſe, equipped fleets for this new world planted: colo- £3: 


4 Mien, and made ſetilements in it. 


5 The mountains of America are . EY a tvrpri- Ne 1 
= fig _ and cu Fn ace be matched by E — 
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of thoſe in the other parts of the world; particularly 
the Andes, which reach all the way from Terra Fir- 
mia to the ſtraits of Magellan, running a length of 

| Hear 4300 miles; and their height is ſuch, that paſ- 
ſengers take ſeveral days in travelling over the loweſt 
parts of them, and ſuffer greatly from the exceſlive 
cold and purity of the air. The rivers too in Ame- 
 fica are by far the largeſt in the world, for breadth, 
depth of water, and length of courſe. 

The ſoil in America is extremely rich, and an- 
ces all the plants, grains, fruits, and trees to be met 
with jn any part of the world ; beſides an infinite va- 

riety of other productions peculiar to itſelf, which 
are not found, or will not thrive, in any other couns 

But the 'value of America riſes ſtill higher, when 
* conſider the inexhauſtible mines of gold and ſilver, 
tze vaſt quantities of Pearls, emeralds, and ys 
Found there, 

America is natiirally divided by the inhms of Da- 
lien or Panama into two large peninſulas, which, 
_ with the iſſands, make three grand diviſions, viz, 
1. North America. 2. South America. . The A- 
+ may par my be 5 


g = we | NORTH AMERICA. 


- North 1 AM comprehends; "4 The Spaniſh & do- 
ie 2. The Britiſh colonies. 
1. The Spaniſh dominions are, 1. ou Mexico, 


> Sucks es. And, 3: Florida. Hl} 
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| Ola Mexico; called alſo New Spain, is Ftusten be. 2 
4 kween 8 and 28 degrees north latitude, and 1 
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55 miles i in breadth. 
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Old Mexico is 2000 miles in length, und 60⁰ 
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Old Mexico is bounded, oh the north, by New! 
Mexico; on the north-eaſt, by the gulf of Mexico; 
on the ſouth-eaſt, by Terra Tirma; and on the fouth- 


weſt, by the Pacific ocean. 


Old Mexico is divided into three audiences, viz 
tat of Galicia, that of Mexico Proper, and that X* 
Guatimala; and each audience is ſubdivided 1 into me 


vinces, as follows.” 


| "nl Audience of Cale. 


oh Chief Towns. 
_ Guadalajatras: 

AZacatecas. % 554 a 'Y 
St Buben. i 
Cinoloa. 1 bs; 1 
| Culizean. 61 2 faxed o& 


en . 
1. Guadalajarra. 
2. Zacatecas. 
3. New Biſcay. 
4. Cinoloa. 

5. Culiacan. 
6. Chametlan, 

b INE en EL, 


1. Mexico RS 
2. Mechoacan, 
23. Panueo,''” 
F. Guaxaca, 
6. Tobaſco, 
5. Jucatan, 

8. Chiapa, 85 


. 5 Xaliſco, 


| Audience of Mexico. "Te As 


Bats Mechoacan:. a vita. 
ITampie. 45 
5 "Walks, Vera c. 


vw * Ire . 
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. | Audience of Ge ED 
we ee . . i 2 Chief Towns. 5 
1 Verapaz, 0 85 ps.” 9 
2. Guatimala Proper, Guatimala. 
. Honduras, Valladolid. 
bt; "Nicaragua, . © - Leon. 
. Coſta Rica, 195 e | 5 
"MN *%. Veragua, | oy PE, Santa Fe. 


This country is ; mountainous, but the 4 thore 
is flat, abounding with moraſſes, and is overflowed 
in the rainy ſeaſon. The trees are cloathed with 

rpetual verdure, and bloſſom and bear almoſt the 


whole year round. The cotton and cedar trees, and 
the tree which bears the cocoa or chocolate nut, a- 


bound here. The logwood grows chiefly in the bays 


of Campeachy and — The cochineal inſect 


is bred here too in great numbers. | Here likewiſe are 
* gold mines. 

The veſſels that carry. « on the wade between Old 
in and the Spaniſh dominions in America, are called 
e and regi/ter-ſhips, and are generally large, 
and of conſidetable force. Two ſhips arinually come 

from Manila in the Philippine iſlands to Acapulco, 
richly. laden. The cargo of a Manila ſhip conſiſts of 
— diamonds, rubies, ſaphires; of cinnamon, cloves, 
"mace; nutmegs, and pepper; of the rich carpets of 
3 the camphire of Borneo, the ivory and ben - 
jamin of Pegu, c. Theſe cargoes are carried over 
land from Acapulco to Mexico, and from thence to 
Vera Cruz, in order to be ſhipped for Spain. 
This country is NN by a viceroy ſent from 
ola Spain, who reſides at Mexico, and is as abſolute 
as any prince in ae, He has a large revenue; 
but rags * exp _— but five mow 2 
9 


* 


"The Spaniards, in 1 ene of Mexico, and 


other countries in America, committed tertible bar · 4 
barities. They are ſaid to have maſſacred upwards | 
of fifteen millions of people in leſs than fifty years. 


Miſſionaries too were at laſt ſent over to convert ſuch 
of the natives as were left alive ; but inſtead of uling 
the ſoft methods of inſtruction and perſuaſion, they 


dragooned them into Chriſtianity, driving them by 
| bundreds and thouſands into the rivers to be baptized. 


Mexico, the capital of this country, is a large city, 


extremely populous, and greatly admired for ſpacious | 


ſtreets and elegance of the buildings. The cathe- 


| ral is a moſt magnificent pile, with its cloiſters, and 
. dwellings of the clergy, and is ſaid to have been 
ſixty years in building, Popery is here eſtabliſhed, 


with an inquiſition. They haye ; an 88 thir- 
teen 8 and an a univerſity, - | Cs 


3 


u. New Mgx1Co. 


"New Mexico i is ated between 28 1 46 degrees 


north latitude, and een 104 and 130 degrees welt N 
longitude. 


New Mexico is 20 2000 miles in length, and 1600 4 


; miles i in breadth. - 


New Mexico. is „ on ths, nah. 1 un- 


| Known lands; on the eaſt, by. Florida : on the ſouth, 
by Old Mexico ; ; and on 0 wel by: the Sg 


2 ocean. oy . 
. . „ APY 
BEE ” Dates „ (Sie Toons 5 
New Mexico Proper, | 8 gane Fe. 2 88 
ee 1 Antonio. py 
ae Sonora, . 8 - 44: „ ei, 
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For a long time paſt, California wis eſteemed an 
|  ifſand, but the Spaniards bave now diſcovered it to 
ben peninſula, which joining with the main land, 
makes art of New Mexico. 

The air of this country is temperate and the ſoil fertile, 
excepting California, which is mountainous, craggy, 
and barren. There are here ſome rich ſilver mines, 


the principal whereof are thoſe of St Barbe. There 


- Was a pearl-filhery at California; but it is now found 
5 i . anſwer the expence. 
Spaniſh governor | refides at Santa Fe, which 


5 i I e r al 4 and the miſſtonaries have been 


ahive in cheir endeavours to convert the natives 
10 opery ; but hitherto with no great ſucceſs. They 
Conſider the Spaniards as . and abhor porn 
them and their — . 


II. FLonDA. RE: 


* 
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„ Florida is ſi ated been 25 and 40 degrees north Jati- 
due an between 1 2 and and 105 degrons welt longi- 
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_ Florida i is 1400 roles 1 in length, and 90 miles i in 
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„Floride i is ka; an the north, I Cantda; on 
| the eaſt, by the Britiſh colonies, and the Atlantic 
F  occan; on'the ſouth, by the gulf of Mexico ; and 
on the west, by New Mexico. | 
The only FS of this large country the Sputdeds 

are in poſſeſſion of, is a ſmall tract to the north of 
Cape Florida; in which the chief town is St Au- 
guſtin, defended by a fort at a little diſtance from it. 


2 The other parts of this country are inhabited by In- 


- dian nations, ſuch as the Creeks and Cherokees, on 
the eaſt of the rider Miſſiſippi; and the C a 


= Indians on the Weſt of OD 


* m. : 
The French, in the year 1718, took poſſeſſion of 
the mouth of the river Miſlifippi, built New Orleans, 
erected ſome forts, and advancing up the river, hae 
ineroached on the Spaniſh territories. on the weſt, 
and the Britiſh ſettlements on the eaſt. The country 
thus ſeized upon they call Loviſiana, and changing 


| the name of the river Miſſiſippi, they have FARE it 


St Louis. 45 
The A palachian mountains, weſt of Carolina, are 


the moſt. e in this country. There are 


here ſeveral fine rivers, whereof the Miſſiſippi and the 


Ohio are by far the largeſt. The Ohio takes its riſe 


'near lake Erie, and, after : cor of ſome hundred 
miles, falls into the Miſ 
ther rivers, are ſtored wit Ft. The coaſt i is ſandy, 
but the inland parts abound in all ſorts of grain, tim- 
ber, and fruit trees. The natives are bigotted ido- 


| laters, very ſubtle and diſſembling, beyond all otber 
Americans, and at the lars time ny and COura- 


© 
TAE BRITISH COLONIES. 

15 ER” - Chief Towns. _ 

: 5 New Britain, and Rup 's Pty: Fort Nel. 
New Wales, n. | 

2. Canada, VEBEC. e 

3 * mii 
4. New England, Boſton, "meh; 

By 5. New Yorl 5 . 4 New York. 5 85 5 5 3 
5. New Jerley, Btl. 
= 7. Penſylyania,  - . Philadelphia. FOR 

8. Maryland, una 3 
tf Sales 8 amiburg] 
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115 {AY Barram, and New! Wares. 


a Britaib, including New Wales, is ſituated bes 
| "Wow 50 and 70 degrees north latitude, and between 5 
00 and 100 degrees weſt longitude. 
F New Britain, &c. is 1600 miles in length, and 
1200 miles in breadth. 
New Britain, Sc. is n on the north, by 
unknown lands about the pole; on the eaſt, by Da- 
visꝰs ſtraits, and the Atlantic ocean; on the ſouth, by 
the bay and river of St Laurence; s and. on the welt 
by unknown lands. | 
The traits or inlets on this DEP" are, 1. : the Qraits 
of Belliſle, betwixt Newfoundland and the continent. 
2. Hudſon's ſtraits. 3. Davis's ſtraits. © 
The extenſive ſea, called Hudſon's bay, cviitalns a 
number of leſſer bays, as James's bay, Button's bay, 
the Welcome, Wager bay, Repulſe bay, and Bat- 
„I 1 | 
Several attem apt; have been made to find a paſſage 
through Hudſon's bay, Baffin's bay, and Davis's 
e into the Pacific ocean; but hitherto without 
ſuyeceſs; though Capt. Ellis and others, who failed in 
this enterpriſe, from the tides happening ſtill eatlier 
ie further on they went, and from ſome other appear- 
nances, concluded, that there is ſuch a paſſage, and 
hat poſterity would probably diſcover it. 
New Britain, properly. ſo called, is bounded on the 
| welt, north, and eaſt,” by Hudſon's bay, Hudfon's - 
n and the Atlantie ocean, the ſouthern part 
F whereof is called Eſkimaux, and the northern part 
labrador. The country to the north of Hudfon's 
1 ſtraits, js called North Main. The tract of. country 
1 on the weſt coaſt of "Hudſon's bay, here moſt of 
1 the Ei ſettlements ate, Is FRE: of way, and 
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is now called New Wakes, ould divided into North 2 5h 


and South Wales. e 
Iybe principal ſettlements belonging to the Engliſh . 
Hudſon's bay company, are Church- hill, Port Neſſon, 


Ne Severn, and Albany, on the weſt ſide of Hudſon's _ |; 


bay; and Fort Charles, Fort Rupert, and ſome. 
others, at the bottom of the bay. 
The ſouthern parts of New Wales and New Bri; 
"rain, produce juniper, birch, poplar, fir, and other 
kinds of timber, but no grain. The northern parts 
are full of high mountains, and perpetually covered 
with ſow and ice. The wild beaſts are elks, ſtags, 
rein- deer, bears, typers, buffaloes, wolves, foxes, 
| beavers, otters, lynxes, martins, ſquirrels, ermins, 
wild cats, and hares. The fowls are geeſe; buſtards, 
_ ducks, partridges,. &c. The fiſh'are whales, morſes, 
ſeals, cod-fiſh, white fiſh ; and in the rivers, * 
perch, carp, and trout.. 
. he natives come down once: exery ſeaſon. in ca» 
noes to Port Nelſon, Church-hill, Oc. and trade with 
the Engliſn- The importance and extent af this com- 
merce may be gathered from this, that, in the year 
1742, the number of beaver-ſkins brought down to 


Port Nelſon and Ckurch-hill, e to ze, 1 


beſides 9000 martins. 
This country was 1 e by Sebaſlian Cabot Z 
for Henry VII. King of England, in 1498; and Mr 
Hudſon viſited the > land ſea in 1607,: whence it got . 
the name of Hudſon's bay, but no Engliſh governor . | 
vas ſent over till 1684. During the war in Queen 


Anne's reign, the French reduced all the Engliſh „ 
tlements, except Albany; but they were again reſto- 


red by the treaty of Utrecht in 1513. The inland 
parts of this country are but little known the fero - 
city of the'natives, and the coldneſs of the climate, 
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Cunada is Gevated denen 40 and 58 am north : 
: latitude, and between 70 and 105 degrees weſt longi- 
de. - 
Canada is 1800 miles in length, and 1280 miles! in 


broudth. 

Canada is bounded, on the north, by Hudſon's bay 
and New Britain; on the caſt, by Nova Scotia, New 
England, and New York ; on the ſouth, by Thorns; ; 
- andonthe weſt, by lands unknown. aſl to 
This country has its name from the great river 
. - Catada, now called 87 Laurence, which rum from 
Veſt to eaſt, through the middle of it, and falls into 


\ the Atlantic ocean. This e in its courſe, fornis 
| _ "ſeveral great lakes: the chief of which, reekoning 
from weſt to eaſt, are, 1. The lake of the woods, 
near its ſource, a. Lake Superior, below which i 5 a 
ee.ataruct or water-fall, called St Mary's falls. 
Take Michigan, or Tllenois. 4. Lake Huron. - 
Lake Erie. 6. Lake Ontario, or Frontiniac. There 
are other two conſiderable lakes to the north of New 
Took, called Lake George and Lake Champlain, the 
Vater from which rang; directly e and falls into 
8t Laurence rive. 
Betwixt lake Erie and lake Ontario, i is oh a 
= ous' cataraR called the Falls of Niagara, where the 
Whole river, about 360 yards in breadth, tumbles 
| over a rock or precipice 137 feet in perpendicular 
beight. The noiſe of this fall is heard, and the miſt 
or imoke raiſed by it ſeen, at the diſtance of many 
miles. The ſmoke in fun- ſhine forms a: beautiful 
. Goods going 5 or doun * ins when 
2 


3 355 
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b 111. Ane _ ws: 
come near to the falls, muſt be put aſhore, eurried 
h by land to thejether fide of the falls, and again ſhipped; 
and henee the falls are called the Carrying-place: And 
here it is to be obſerved, that beſides the great fall 
above deſcribed, there are below it ſeveral other ſmail 
falls or caſeatles; which. lengthen the 8 . 
to the extent of ſeveral miles. 2 
This country is divided by the river St Lavtence- 2 
into North and South Canada, both which ate inhabi» . 
ted chiefly by Indian nations; the moſt conſiderable 
and beſt known of which are the five nations of the 
Iroquois, who inhabit the countries on the eaſt and 
north of the lakes Erie and Ontario. Theſe ear 
commeneed a friendſhip with the Britiſh nation, 8 4 
| have ever ſince been conſidered as a barrier to our 
northern colonies againſt the inourſions and depreds- 
| tions of the other Canadians. North Canada is moun- 
KF  fainous, cold, and barren; but South Canada * more 
level, warm, and fertile. 
The Engliſh were the firſt who Aiſcotental this cou 
; try, in the year 1498; but the French, in 1608, came 
in and took poſſeſſion, The chief. towns are, De. 
bee, on the north fide of the river St Laurence, aud 
Montreal, built on an iſle ſixty lea _ further up the 
river. The French, in order to ſecure the poſſeſſion 
of Canada, or New France, as they called it, entered 
into alliances with the natives, intermarried with them: 
and with a view to cut off all intercourſe and traffick 4 
'betwixzt-the natives and the Britiſh-colonjes; and in-— 
| groſs the whole trade to themſelves, they etected a 
Chain of forts all the way from Quebec to the fiver 
Ohio, ſuch as Crown Point, or Fort Frederick; dn 
Lake Champlain, and Ticonderoga, on Lake George, 
Fort Frontiniac on the Lake Ontario, Fort Niagara, + 
near the falls of that name, and Fort du Quefne, now ́? 
. near . l of the — GC. 8 
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"6. * on K N v. Chepe nl 
The French proceeded ſtill further, 1 by a mon 
ſtrrous barbarity, employed the natives in friendſhip 
with them, to go down in flying parties and haraſs the 
Britih back ſettlements, to attaek houſes in the night · 
time, and murder, ſometimes ſingle perſons, ſome- 
+ tines whole families, and paid them a large ſum for 
every ſcalp they brought ; purpoſing by this means . 
gradually to weaken, and at laſt to ruin and extirpate 
"the whole Britiſh colonies. #418 
The Britiſh, alarmed at theſe 8 made 
200 inet and remonſtrances to the court of France; | 
but had no redreſs. Matters at laſt came to an open 
rupture, and a war betwixt Britain and France on 
cis head broke out in 1756; in which the Britiſh | 
have been ſo ſucceſsful as to take every fort the || - 
French had erected in North America, moſt of their \ 
Iſlands and ſettlements both in the Eaſt and Weſt In- 
dies, and alſo in Africa.” The town of Quebec was 
reduced by the Britiſh troops under General Wolfe, 
though with the loſs of that gallant young officer, in I 
the year 1759 ; and Montreal was taken the year fol - . 
lowing by . Murray, under General Amherſt 
by * means ee is now in 1218 e of 
ae Britain, „ l 
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8 5 II. Nova $coria... 
OPS Sebi, 6064 4 1 is RET 5 | 


= P 43 And 49 degrees north latitude, and between R, 

f 8 and 72 degrees weſt longituſe. . 
a Scotia i is L308: wiles i in Tength, and 400 wie, | 0 
b 5 in ee 3 . 5 Y 


Nova Scotia is e on the Sl by * ri- Þ 
* ver St Laurence; - on the eaſt fand- ſouth, by the gulf 1 
of St Laurence, and the Atlantic ocean; and on the 8 
= 9 1 48 New . and Canada. "4 rack 
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Su VW. . AMERICS | 
Nova Scotia conſiſts. of a peninſula on the 3 
and a pretty large continent on the. north. The pe- 
ninſula is divided from the continent by Fundy bay. 
In- the peninſula. the chief towns are, Annapolis 
- Royal, H ifax, Minnes, and Chenigto.; to which add 
Canſo, upon an iſland to the eaſt of the peninſula. | 
. The continent, at leaſt the greateſt part of it, is _ 
' 2 foreſt, and has no towns. 

The chief mountains are a chain of bills, which run 
along the ſouthern ſhore. of the river St Laurence, ; 
= called Lady Mountains. The principal rivers are, 
Minage and Riſgueche, which fall into the gulf of St 
Laurence and the rivers of St John and Penobſcot, 
which fall into Fundy bay. The leſſer bays are thaſe 

ol Griffon, Gaſpee, e Chenigto, Green; ond. 

Chebucto. 
I'!hbe air in this cduntry is 1 the timber i is fic 
bor, building ſhips, and the ſoil, as far as it has been 
cleared of wood, and cultivated, is proper for 
hemp and flax, and in proceſs. of, time all manner of 
5 naval ſtores may be had here. GE 
In the reign of Queen Anne, the French, over· ran 
| "iis cquntry'; ; but it was reſtored to Great. Britain at 
| the peace of Utrecht; and in 17 14, A regiment Was 
"Tent dver to take poſſeſſion” of Annapolis. In the year 
1740, upwards of three thouſand families went over 
from Britain and Ireland, ; and built the town of Haltji= 
fax iu Chebucto bay; and ſeveral imbarkations bave 
been made for Nova Scotia. ſince that time; ſo that 
this colony begins now to make ſome figure; .th 


"they were greatly diſturbed and haraſſed by Ts F . ; 
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e is fituated between 41 FR) 15 FOR 
my ſatitnde, and between Fo and 73 degrees Weſt 
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New Evphiid is 356 miles in dera, awd $66 wiſe 


in breadth. 

New England is bourided, on the north, by Nova 
Scoch; ; on the eaſt and ſouth, by the Atlantic e 
1d 00 the weſt, * New. York. . | 


{ GoveHMhdntts. So 
1. New Hampilitre, 
WY ge- _— 
+ Rhode iſland, and Pro- 
2 vidence plantation, 1 Newport. | 
4: Connecticut colony. | London, Wei. 


lis county, rad coal! 16 geberahy tow ; 


Io further up, and toward the north, mountainous. 


Tbe principaf rivers are, 1. Connedticur, 2. Thames. 

3. Patuxent. 4. Merimac. 5. Piſcataway. 6. Saco. 

2. Caſco· 8. OR, '9. Petiobſeot, ot TFenta-· 
onet. 5 

ebe eher ei ure, C. cos Marble Head, 

Anne, C. Fetkck, © \ Porpus, C. Eliſabeth, and 

<< Small Point. ras. 


25 the winds bolſterous. The ſoil is Tich, and pro- 


duces maize, or Indian corn, peaches, cedar, e eyprels, 


pine, and fir. The fir- trees furniſh the royal navy 
of England with maſts and yards; and from theſe and 

- Other trees are drawn pitch, tar, roſin, turp . 
Sum, and balm. the 9 775 is a ne 
1 e 
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Chap. Il. AN ER 0 
5 The,peopls of NewEogland eng gf MN by ſean 
with the Britiſh ſugar colonies, and with the Dotch a—ð 
Surinam, to which they export horſes, ſalt proyiſions, 
deal- boards, pipe · ſtaves, hoops, and ſhingles; and | 
bring home ſugar, rum, and molaſſes. 
be four provinces of which New Eagland only: 3 
have different conſtitutions, and diſtinẽt governors. 9 
In the Maſſachuſets colony the crown. appoints the ie b 


e 


vernor. New 1 ſhire has a a cps 2 | 


9 4 


ny o 
| 7 ne may 7 be a or 5 95 1 the. Britiſh 
_ parliament, 
New England was dilzorared by Sir Francis 1 
in 1580, and eſtabliſhed into a colony by the Englimm 
in 1585 ; but was afterwards. peopled chiefly. hs the 
Puritans, who, by the hard treatment they met with _ 
in the reign of King Charles I. were {Bi to ſeekan, | 
aſylum in this part of the new. world. They built LY I 
Salem, Dorcheſter, Charles town, and Boſton, which. , 
is now. the capital of New England. The number 
of people in this country is computed at 350,000. _ 1 
The inhabitants in general, like their anceſtors, arg _ - 


very lter in 1 of e | 2 
| : 2 | oo V New. You, K. a {4 $99, 15 3 Wh 5 0 : 


1 Lark is ſituated between 41 25 44 degrees . 
north latitude, and between 73. and 76 degrees welt. 
longitude. 
New York is 200 miles in length, and. 100 mile, 
in breadth. 5 
New York i is enn on he b by 1 . 
N by New. England, on F the fo, by New | © | 
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| 428 en e weſt, by pa river, "which. 
id it from Penſylvania.” 1 3 3 
he chief towns are New York towards the lauch, 

. and:Albany..towards the north. 
This country le- very froitful, py addin" in 
I . "a and horſes. Their exports to the ſugar- iſlands, . 
are flour, pickled pork and beef, fiſh; '&c.; and 
b to 'Extrope” they. 855 Ach, Hogwood, whale, ci and * 
1 New York is P » rol government. Tbe King Ty 
Great Britain appoints the governor and council, and 
the inhabitants * the general e, or body f 
commons. 8 0 

This country was diſcovered by Mr Hudſon, and 
ſold by him to the Dutch in 1607; who thereupon - 
took poſſeſſion, and called it New Holland. But af. 
terwards the Engliſh gave the Dutch to underſtand, 
khat this country was their property, and that Mr 
Hudſon had no right to diſpoſe of it. The Dutch 
- Sang they. could not N their claim, gave up 
. their pretenſions at the peace of Breda in 1667 ; and 
the Engliſh taking poſſeſſion, called 5 New w Pork, 
: from . TR Duke a York. | : 


br + 
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"Now Jerky is ſituated between 39 and 41 FRO 
"Uh  ngeths latitude, | and between 74 and 76 degrees weſt 


2 X . e 5 . j 
hb en; h, and 190 miles 


Nie Jerſy i is 120 miles in ! eng! 
1 in breadth... + CT 
Ne Jerſey is bounded, on he pike 91 1 
1 ;York 3 on the eaſt and ſouth, by the Atlantic 'oCean ; - 
1 and. on x the Fur ks 5 Pres Ys IRR. divides 3 It 
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EY ns Provinces. 8 


The Jerſeys, viz. Faſt and ' Weſt Jerſey, and he 


_ Faſt Jerſey, Eliſabeth. e 
Weſt Jerloy, _ - Burlington, | . 
Long Ry * Southampton. | 


"Abenre 7 


P 


Süden part of New York, are low, flat countries; 
but the northern parts of New York are rocky, moun- 


tainous, and covered with - woods. The principal 
_ rivers in New Jerſey and New York are Hudſon, - 
Delawar, Mohawk, en Raritan, and Mane. | 
8 | 
The" fil in New Jerſey 15 nacher better cha? Ia 
New York, and produces all ſorts of . witngk 
horſes, black cattle, hogs, furs, ſkins, an 


* 


pipe ſtaves. 


They export to the ſugar-iſlands corn, flour, beef, 
pork, and fiſhy for which they receive rum, ſugar, 


Sc. They export alſo dried, fiſh to Spain 
timber to Portugal; and whale oil and done 8 Grout 
Britain. 
Ne Jerſey is aße a 95 government: be Nigg 

of Britain appoints the government and council, 2 J 
the freemen of the province elect the Aſſemdiy, . 3 
body of commons. The number of cee is: 4 


and Italy; 


reckoned about 16,00. onus, 


When King Charles I. was bebeldel! in 16349, WET "2 
public affairs were in confuſion, the - Swedes ſeized 
upon, and took poſſeſſion of this country, and called? 
it New Sweden; but King 
from this ſettlement, and, made them ſenſible, that 

e whole coaſt was the property of the En lich. 
The five nations of the Iroquois, who lie to the I 

TY north and weſt of New York, are governed by ar +: 
ces of their own, called Sychems./. The Iro - 
acknowledge a Supreme Being, whom they ſtyle, Fn 
ah of the . but their notions a hen 
1 8 5 800 iN 
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Charles II. forced them 
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| Fenn is ſituated: between 3 * : 
— 1 and between, 74 | 38 de degrees. welt: 
0 ude. 
cnſylyania i is 200 miles j in ban and, nearly the 
fame, in hreadth 


Penſy ltnis is bounded on the north by Canada; en 


. the eaſt by Delawar river, which divides it from t 


5 Wenz, a0 on dhe ſouth and weſt, ne, 


1 N : 1 : > : | Chief 7 0W) 
. e 
e . 1 deen. 


Cheſhire, 1 ei 3 oe 
-. Newcaltle, . 8 
Kent, e 1 


Sölſen, 1 Tewes. 


"This country. js flat onthe cou, 1 FU gl. 
{ ly towards the e utains he's Sad 
| | e principal rivers are the lawar, . 
| | ng, ang the Skoelkil. ent tf 
Thus foil, the produce, and; commerce, of this. 
| epuntry, are much. the ſame. as in thy, Jerſeys and 
| New York. This is a flouriſhing colony, and is in- 
| habiced by upwards of 250,900 people, of 1 


nations, languages, and refigions, uiz. 


F mans, Dutch, Swedes, French refugees Sc, but of : 
All. the ſects, the Quakers oY the.mo ee 3 


1 


'B e Dutch; as formerly. obſerved, had vſurped. 
Z the dominion. of New York; and the Swedes that of = 
e Jerk 3. and e e . into Pen- 
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nis J Bir Upon the reftoration 1 Fa keln 
to England, in 1667, King Charles JI. mate à grant 
of them to his brother James, Duke of York; and 
the Duke of York after wards diſpoſed of them to un» 
der among whom William Penn, a Qua- 
ker, ſbi bf Sir William Penn, the Engliſh Admiral in 
the Dutch wars, got Penſylvania. ITbe other under- 
proprietors [afterwards reſigned their 1 ap to the 
. > crown, whereby New York and the s became 
royal governments; but William e lade the. 2 
grant made to him, and had it confirmed by a charter 
from King Charles II. in 1680. 
Mr Penn went over to America, afferabied the 7 
ſachems or princes of the native Indians; tirade a pur - 
chaſe of the ſame country, and of ſome other terri- 
tories from them. He then ſet to work, * the 
name of Penſylvania to this country, and founded the 
city of Philadelphia, upon the plan of old Babylon; 
which now contains 2000 houſes or upwards, and - 
about 13,000 inhabitants. The heirs of William | 
Penn appoint the governor, and his council ; but the 


houſe of A paz are choſen mY the freemen * \ 
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| and is ſituated between * 5 04 4 4s Ate — 
körch latieode, and between 74 4 78 78 degrees wet 
longitude. hs | : 2 
5 % Fs is 140 tniles 16 length, add 13 5 il fo t 
7+ re k ES 
Maryland is boubded: on the netth, by Noce ; . 
© "bn the eaſt, by the Atlantic ocean; on the ſouth, by 
Patomack river, Which divides it fro m Virginia; and / 
on the welt; by the Apalachian mouptdlis;. 5 
Fa 3 divided 1 * bay inte two ; 5 
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1 228 . „ Op 
* at Jen Counties. 5 . * Towns... . 
A , 1 | Somerſet. . 
4 7 - ar Dorcheſter, _ Dorcheſter. > at pls 
3 . Talbot county, > „„ 
or 248 Cecil We, A No Town. 95 oy 5 
5 . Wen Diviſion. 5 
i in 6 "Th, St Mary's county, St Mary 1 
2. Charles county, Briſtol. bs 
9 8 3. Prince George county, ' Malterkout. 8 x 
PEA 4. Calvert county, - + . Abington,” * 
. *. 5. Anne Arundel county, Annapolis. 
7 6 Bakimore ant: 3 5 Sa 0 
oh "The * on the coaſt are Iow. but kill 6-7} 


- mountainous up the country. The chief rivers are, I. 
Potomack. 2. Pocomac, 3 . Patuxent. 4. 8 | 
| Cheptonk. 6. Wye. 7. cheſler. 8. Saſſafras. g / 
Ccomoca. 10. St George. 
The air in this cobntry'is ("A hot in 8 
| and equally cold } in winter. The ſoil-is fertile,-and 
\ - produces grain and fruits of almoſt every kind; but 
tte chief produce of this colony is tobacco. Tbe 
3 live; in fa all over the country, but 6 
chiefly on the banks of rivers, or on the ſea-coalt, 
| "bor the convenieney of ſhipping. Moſt of the 
tobacco in Maryland, is of the, kind called Aro- 
3 1 noke,. and is generally ſent to Norway, Swede Den- 
1 3 . ther northern, pars of Europe., 2 
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_ imports from Maryland about 40,000 hogſheads of to = 


bacco annually. The number of white inhabitants are 
| about 40,000, and the negroes ypwards of 60,000. 
Maryland was always reckoned part of Virginia, 
till the year 1632, when King Charles I. made a 
grant of it to Cecilius Calvert, Lord Baltimore, of 
the kingdom of Ireland, and called the country Mary- 


land, in honour of his Queen, Henrietta-Maria, daugh- | 


ter of Henry IV. King. of France. The firſt imbarka- 
tion for this country was made in 1633, and the 
colony ſoon became populous and flouriſhing, and 
the government was framed after the model of Eng- 
land. The governor and his council are appointed 
by the crown, which conſtitute the houſe of lords, 


and the counties ele& the members of the aſſembly, 


or lower houſe. Lord Baltimore's heirs ſtill continue 
| proprietors of this plantation, and draw a conſider- 
able revenue from it, by a duty allowed on each 
hogſhead of tobacco exported, by the ſale of 'uncul- 
tivated lands, and from a e plantation belonging 
to the family. - 

Ihe eſtabliſhed religion is that of the church of 
England; the miniſter's ſtipend is paid in tobacco, 
and levied by the ſheriff, amounting generally. to 


20, ooo pounds, value about 100 l. Sterling. There 


are here alſo a fen ee eee 
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Virginia. is ; ſituated. between 36 and 2 degrees” | 


north latitude, and. between 76 and 80 e 


longitude. 
Virginia is 240 miles 3 in n length, and 200. miles in 
breadtb. „ 


Virginia is pada; on the WS by Dans 8 
TIE) which divides 1 it from Maryland; on the caſt, 
{5 | FF | 
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by the Atlantic ocean; on the ſouth, by Carolina; 
and on the TOP! the DP mountains. 1 


8 155 195 . 1 „ 
1. 8 13. Warwick county. 
2. Lancaſhire. 1 York county” 
3. Weſtmoreland, 15. Princeſs Anne eounty. 5 
4. Richmond. " 16. Norfolk county. . 
F. Stafford.  - 17. Nanſamund county. 
6. Eſſex. 1038. Ileof Wightcounty. 
7. Middleſex.  _ © 19, Surry count. . 
8. Glouceſter. 20. PrinceGeorge county. 
9. King and an 21. Charles county. 
3 county. n. Henrico county. _ 
3 10. King William county. 23. James county. 
| . 31. New Kent. e Acomae county. Y 
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N Vir nia there are few towns; Janjds-town and 
Willian wurgh are the ebief. The planters re · 
ſide on their farms, and have their houſes contiguous 
to ſome river or creek; where ſhips or boats come al- 
| nol to their doors, 5nd: take in their lading. 

On the coaſt, and for an hundred miles up the eoun- 
- uy, the lands are low, and ſcarce a hill or ftone to 
be met with. The prin ncipal rivers are, 1. Potomack, 
about ſeven miles broad, and navigable for near 200 
miles: it has falls, but they are far up. 2. Rappaha- 
© NOC, a lefſer river. 3. York river. 4. James river, 
about two miles over, and navigable at "caſt 80 miles 
om the ſea. Near the mouth of this river is Cape 


bs 3 Henry. Oppoſite to which, on. the ma PG; lies ie is 
Lupe Charles. e 
5 FP Tbu in Wirginia, the 3 is my warm; ; e | 
e remely cold, but very | ſhort; their rivers are 
— * r Ml tings: frozen over. hoes FINK produces _ bar + 
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flax, Indian corn, with grain, fruits, and —_ a1 
kinds: but the ſtaple commodity is tobacco; of 
which the kind called fweet-ſcented, grows chiefly 
on James and York rivers. The quantity of tabac- - 
eo imported year P to Great Britain from this colony, 
amounts to it leaſt $0,000 hogſheads. 
I The eſtabliſhed religion is that of the church of 
England; the number of pariſhes is about fifty. four; 
the ſtipend to each miniſter is ſettled at 16,000 pounds 
of tobacco, levied by the ſheriff, beſides fome per- 
quiſites. In this colony are two Preſbyterian, and 
three Quaker meeting houſes. There are in Virginia 
upwards of 100,000 free inhabitants, and more than 
double that number of white ſervants and negroes. 
Sir Walter Raleigh took poſſeſſion of this country 
in the year 1585, and from the Virgin-Queen Eliſa- 
beth, called it Virginia. This is now a very flouriſh- 
ing colony, andi is a royal government. The governor | 
acts as king, the council ſupplies the place of a houfe 
of lords, and the houſe of repreſentatives the com- 
mons. The governor, by his commiſſion from the 
crown, is lieutenant · general of all the forces in Vir- 
gigia, which conſiſt of about 20, ooo militia; and in 
each county he appoints 9 . lieutenant- colo- 
gel, and naher. 9 5 215 1 
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2 longitude. 614. vn dls 9 
RE Carolina i is _ miles in length, and 400. o miles in 1 
; (breadrh, Ta 


; the eaſt, * the Adi ocean 3 on'th — 
| : ＋ og 2 e river 1 
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| 4 Firer r St n which divides it from Spaniſh Florida; 
nnd on the weſt, by the Apalachian mountains, or ra- 
: 5 ther the river Miſlibppi. C | 
Carolina is divided into North Carolina, South ca. : 
5 , and 1 and "_ again en as 
follows. 8905 

Nonrn CAROLINA 

Bs ' Counties. * Fo  Glief Te ung. | 
Bath county, 


Sm 1 0 Towns, 
13 e in e 
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sourn ener 


= | Clarendon in part, VC are Shes. 

E- © © - Craven-county, - Chꝛriſ.· Church. > 20 
Berkeley count,, No ͤ town.. 
C.olleton county, 5 Chatles- Town. 

Sf is, : Granville county, . - => Port Royal. 
| Georg 0 „ J » Frederica. - 


57 nee | 


The ads on 3 chad are © all flat; the bills ac 
about 100 miles up the country, and continue to riſe 
all the way to the Apalachian mountains, which are 
about 1 150 miles diſtant from the ocean. The prin- 2 
F. 'eipal rivers are, 1. Albemarle, © 2. Pentaguen. 3. 
| MNeuſe. 4. Cape Fear, or Clarendon river. 5. Wa- 
1 Teree. 6. Santee. . A 8. Cooper. ;Col- 
5 . 10. Cambahee. 1 bas 12. Abe. 
mwaba. 1 1%, St John. All theſe riſe in the Apala h ian 
3 2 5 mountains, and fall into the Atlantic ocean 
| The heat here is more troubleſome in 5 Ry : 
thay the cold in winter. Tis foil is c and pro- 

"ks, 
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1665, made a grant of this whole country to eight 
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duces 3 of every kind.. Mulberry-arevy, 2 
| grapes, and olives, thrive wonderfully. Silk, wine, 
oil, and indico, might be raiſed here to great 'perfee- « 1 
tion. Britain imports | yearly from this country 
| 60,000. barrels of rice, 70,000 deer-ſkins, 20, 
barrels of pitch, .70,000 barrels of tar, and 2000 bar- 
rels of turpentine, beſides a great deal of other goods. 
Carolina, though early diſcovered by the 2 
Was not planted till the year 1670. King Charles, in 


.noblemen : but ſeven of theſe, in 1728, reſigned their 
right to the crown ; and. Carolina is now-a royal $0- 
vernment ; only the heirs of the Earl of Granville are 
ſtill in poſſeſſion of the grant made to that nobleman. 
5 South Carolina was for a long time much haraſſed 
by the incurſions of the Spaniſh Indians; to prevent 
which, it was judged neceſſary to extend the Engliſh 
plantations further ſouth, all the way to the river St 
John, and fortify the frontiers. This was done ac. 
cordingly in the reign of King George II.; in honour 
of whom the new province or colony, nd called 3 
Georgia ; ; which is divided from Spaniſh. Florida 
by the river St. John, and from South Carolina 5 
the river Savannah. On this laſt river are now. buijt 
ſeveral towns, namely, 8 Savannah, Ebenezer, Fen ew 
and Sg: | Ee ral” 
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LT he Span dominions, ; Lie . de | 

[oc -+ rin St Seleader. 
2* Guiana, | is, > 24.3 Maldon." oy £9 5", 
te The: todian countries, 5 ; when Towns. 8 
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Tae Firma is ſituated. between the nite; and 
12 degrees north latitude, and berween 60 and 82 
eas e weſt longitude. | 

Terra Tirma! is 1400 wiles i in length, and 700 miles | 

3 i breadth. 

4 Terra Firma is bounded, on the north, by that 

paart of the Atlantic ocean called the North Sea; on 

*the eaſt, by, Surinam ; on the ſouth, by Amazonia 
and peru; and on the weſt, by ab. Pacific ocean n and 
e e 


5. e * Provinces. OLD pes I © Chief SLED 

. . e e e poet o Bello, Panama. 1 
2 Carthagena, Carthagena. . 
3. St Martha, St Martha. 


I ele n ch, io de ia Hacha. 

E- 5. Venezula, 7 . | | Venezula, n AR bs 
8 Comana, \ ha Comana. et 
e Andaluſis uſia, er Pa- Tan.” 2 
3. New Granada, Santa Fe de Bagota- 
5 . enen : 5 8 3 eee 3 5 


| This 0 country | is full of high 8 90 of 
i © which! gre ſeen at ſea 200 miles. In Carthagena a 
chain of mountains take their riſe, and run — 
| "confines of Peru, as far as the ſtraits of Magellan 
called Les Cordelleira's des Andes. The princips i 
| rivers are, 1. Darien; 2. Chagre. 3. Santa Mast. 
4. Rio * or 5 5 hart war of 6. 
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„ Chap, 1. - Are e ; 23K 
| The: coaſt is ſandy and barren; but in the inland. "A 
— parts the ſoil is rich, producing corn, ſugar, tobacco, * 
cotton, fruits of all kinds, balms, gums, and drugs. 
. Here alſo are ſome copper and ſilver mines, emeralds, + 
 fapphires, pearls, and gold duſt in the rivers. 
This country, called Terra Firma, or, The Spas 15 
niſh main, was ſubdued by the Spaniards about the 
year 1514, after a great deal of bloody werk, in 
murdering ſeveral millions of the natives. It was call. 
ed Terra Firma, as being the firſt part of the conti. 
nent that was diſcovered, all the lands * 
| your to . being iſlands. 
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Peru is listed between the equator and 2 5 3 
ſouth latitude, and between 60 and 81 en weſt 


longitude. 4 
JC 500 miles in lengthy and 500, miles i „% 


FF \ 7 f 
Peru is bounded; on the north, by Popayas:; on. 
| the eaſt, by the Andes; on the ſouth, by Chili ; and - i 


on | the weſt, by the Pacific hn. tat 
Nees „ | Chief "bi. R 7 
r | —_ Fare. * WS 
Lima, b het 5 Lima, Cuſco, Callao," . 2 23 "1 
Mn Chareos, | 1 Fotoſi, Foreo fot 1 


„This — run the oh length of South 1 
ca, and are almoſt perpetually covered with ſnow ; 
and yet among them are ſeveral volcanoes; Betwixt 
the Andes and the weſtern ſhore: is another chain of 
lover mountains, called the Sierras. The rivers on 
the weſt fide are ſmall,” being rather torrents than ri- 
vers; but there are two extenſive lakes, namely: Tha 5 
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mmm eighty leagues round, and Puri, not much 
. 

- "The: plains on the hore” are ſandy and barren; but 
the ſoil in the inland country is very rich, producing 
maize, wheat, balſam, ſugar, wine, cotton, cattle, 
deer, poultry, parrots," wildfowl, lions, bears, ty- 
gers, monkeys, &c. - Their ſheep are large, and work 
' as: beaſts of burden. Another extraordinary animal 
here is the vieuna, or Indian goat, in which is found 
the bezoar ſtone, celebrated for expelling poiſons, 
The province of Quito abounds with cedar, cocoa, 
-and palm-trees, and the kinquenna, which affords the 

' Peruvian or Jeſuit bark; as alſo the ſtorax, guaiacum,, 


and ſeveral other gums. and drugs. Gold and ſilver 
mines are found in every province, but thoſe of Po- 


toſi are the richeſt. There are likewiſe mines R 
quickſilver, and of gems and emeraldes. 

Peru was diſcovered by the Spaniards in 1514 as 
was not conquered and ſettled till 1533. The natives 
| had been governed for ſome hundreds, of years by a 
race of kings or emperors, called Incas, whoſe reſi - 
dence was at Cuſco, whete the royal palace is ſtill 
ſtanding, and ſaid to be no — inferior to any in. 


-- -Farope-” 1 


2 he government of 'the incas is ſaid to have been 
ggulated by good laws, and Peru under them was 
moſt civilized : nation in America. In their reign, 
1d was plenteous as the ſtones in the ſtreets, and 
85 me houſes were covered with plates of it. The 
mountain of Potoſi alone is ſaid to have yielded to the 
Spaniards, the firſt forty years they were in poſſeſ- 
e two thouſand millions of pieces of r 
The native Peruvians were idolaters, many of 


: whom worſhipped the ſun. Moſt of them now. are ; 
converted to the Popiſh religion. The Spaniſh viee- 
1 uk regale e . very n to earth- 
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world; in compariſon with which the Alps are but 


FF . 
Gap. Il. ARAI ls 223, 
quakes. In 25 are two archbiſhopricks, nd ſeves. _ 
ral biſhopricks. | The number of the en 1 5 
tants is computed at oc | 
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Chili is of 5051 between 2 5 and 45 1 outh : 
1 and between.” 7 5 and 85 1 welt long. 
* Ee. | 

Chili is 1206 miles in length, and near 600 miles 
in breadth. 

Chili lies on both fides the Anders andh is a = 
on the north, by Peru; on the eaſt, by La Plata; on 
"as ſouth, - by Patagonia and on the RY by-1 the 
Facifie ocean. 1 7 


Provinces. 2 chief Towns. 

'$t Po Baldivia, Imperial, 
La Conception. | 

Cuyo, 98 8 Ihn de Fronticra. 


The coaſt of Chi ili is a high bold more. About 30 5 a; J 
miles within land, are the hills called Sterra's; ank 


beyond them the Andes, the higheſt mountains in the 


Chili . 1 


hillocks. The principal rivers are, 1. Salado.'2, Co). 
. Plapo. 3. Guaſco. 4. Coquimbo. 5. Govanadore. > 
6. Chiapa. 7. Valpariſo. 8. Maypoco. 9. Maule. 
10. Itata. 11. Bobio. 12. Imperial. 13. Baldi- 
via. All which fall into the Pacific ocean; and, like 
_ thoſe of Peru, are rather torrents than rivers. The 
chief lakes are, Tagatagua near St Jago, and that ß 
Paren. The ſmall iſles on the coaſt ares La 1 3 
Chiloe, and Juan Fernande. > ol 
The ſoil on the weſt ſide of che Andes is much ©, y 
beiter than on the caſt, and eee ds —_ =» 
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E ons, flowers of al forts in e Wi 5 
and eopper mines; and gold- duſt waſhed down from 
the hills abound here more than in any other part of 
America. Here alſo are found. talk or iſiaglaſs, and 
' azure-ſtone. | 
The Spaniards made ſeveral attempts to reduce this 
country, but with no great fucceſs, till the year 1541, 
. when they built the capital St Jago, now the reſidence 
of the Spaniſh governor, and a biſhop's ſee; and after- 
Wards Coquimbo, La conception, Im perial, and Baldi - 
via. The natives are remarkable for wit, Cle e and 
patience; and the Spaniards to this day have never 
5 2 able totally to ſubdue them; they continue ſtill 
maſters of part of the inland Oye They are 
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= Ia 8 called alſo- Paragua, is ſituated between, | 
1 2 and 37 degrees ſouth latitude, and between 50 

And 7 7 e. weſt longitubde. 
1 La Plata Is 500 l in length, nd 1000 miles 

= breadth.” 

La Plata * bounded; on it north, boy pen PE 

Wo eaſt, by Brazil; on the ſouth, by e 5 
1 on Fs wo 5 by Peru and * N 


Chief Towns. 4 
” Adbinpalen.- : 
L St Anne. 9 
2 157108 Reyes. a 5 | 4 jo 
eos FF 1 
Ip Rio ela Plat, 1 g 1 a. 


- 


BW "This country conſiſts of extenſive plains, 3 I 
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leagues over, except on the caſt, where it is ſeparated = 
by high mountains from Brazil; and on the weſt are 
the Andes, which ſeparate it from Peru and Chili. 
The principal rivers are, the Paragua, which riſes 
out of the lake Xaraya, receives the Uragua and the 
Parana, and with theſe united ſtreams falls into the 
Plata, and empties itſelf, under the name of the Pla- 
ta, into the Atlantic ocean, below Buenos Ayres. 


| Theſe rivers annually overflow their banks, and wa- 
ter this level country, in much the ſame ae as 


the Nile does Egypt, | 
La Plata is a moſt deſi ae cl od cod PE 
the moſt fruitful countries in the world. The cotton 
and tobacco produced here, with the herb called Pa- 
ragua, Which is peculiar to this country, would a- 
lone be ſufficient to form a flouriſhing commerce. There 


5 are here alſo ſeveral gald and ſilver mines. The Spa- 


niſh Jeſuits are ſovereigns of that part which lies be- 


tween the river Paragua and Brazil. 


Buenos Ayres is the moſt conſi derable ſea-· port 
town in South America. It is ſituate on the fouth 


ſicde of the river Plata, fifty leagues within the mouth 


of it. The river is ſeven leagues broad here. This 
is a large town, and a biſhop's ſee ; and from 
this place a great part of the treaſure of Chili and Pe- 
ru is exported to Old Spain. Aſſumption, the capi - 


tal, is ſituated near the confluence of the rivers Plata 
and Paragua, and is the reſidence of the Spaniſh go 


vernor. The natives of Tucuman are faid to have 


wooden houſes built on wheels, which. cher hurl 
from place to Placer as occaſion requires. 
3 The Spaniards firſt diſcovered this country io the 


| year 1515, and founded the town of. Buenos Ayres - | 


in 1535. Moſt of the country is: ſtill inhabited by 


85 native Americans, who are groſs idolaters, worthip- " 
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J Ping the fun, moon, ſtars, thunder, and lightning; 3 


J Z © dat che Jeſvits boaſt, that they have now made a I ard 
© wt of Wenn good Roman Catholics. vY : 
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P Brazil. © 1 
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- Brazil Ga to Portugal; and is stel W 


. as equator and 35 degrees fouth latitude, and be- 


tween 35 and 60 degrees weſt longitude. . 


Brazil is 280 miles in 1 
: breadth. | 
3 e is eg on the Kd, by the river Ama- 
20m; on the eaſt, by the Atlantie ocean; on the 
| ſouth, by the river Plata; and on the weſt, by. a 


chain of mountains, which divide it t from Spaniſh A- 
5 e and Amazonia. e 


th, and 700 miles in 


0 5 Captainſhips. PW ON Gif Towns. 
WW˙̊ʒlItli Belim. | 
2. Marignan, "as. 
CCC 
8 the Petagues, St Luc. 
J. Rio Grande, | be | Tignares. | 
©** 6. Payraba, Payraba. 
EE Capt. | 
. 1 Pernambuco, _ Olinda. „ 
. 38. Seregippe, 1 \ Seregippe. 0 15 2 
Rr . 0 A i er SALVADOR... 
e Paya. he 
TP 12. Porto e Porto 1 


13. Spirito Sancto, Spitito Santo. 
14. Rio Janeiro, of ST N A CA: 
15. St Vincent, JJ 17 FEAT: 
. 9775 e 2 St Salrador, - „ 
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tains. The principal rivers are, 1. Siara. 2. Rio 


- ap. Mf. * TA 7 


There are a few ſmall ifles on the coal}, whihs | 

bie ſometimes put in for proviſions, viz. Ferdans, "I 

do, St Barbara, and St Katharine. 

The land is low upon the coaſt, and a far way p 
the country, but upon the weſt ſide are high moun- 


Grande. 3. ec 4. Tamara. 5. Rio Real. 
6. Rio St Antonio. Ilheos. 8. Rio Dolce. 
9. Pariba. 10. Rio 0 The chief capes ate, 
© Roque, C. St Auguſtin, C. Frio, and C. St Mary, 
The air in this country is hot, but bealthy, and 
the ſoil exceeding fertile in maize, millet, rice, fruits, 


faffron, balſam of cupivi, ginger, - indigo, amber, 


reſin, train-oil, cotton, tobacco, fine ſugar, * brazil» - 
Wood, c. Here alſo are mines of gold, ſilver, and 
0 diamonds, and a great quantity of excellent cryſtal, 
and jaſper. This country alſo abounds in cattle, 
bucks, apes, parrots, and beautiful birds, The ri»  } 
vers and lakes are ſtored with Kilb, and there is a. 
Whale. fiſhing, on the coaſt. 
The coaſt of this large country is ouly known; the 
nathees ſtill poſſeſs the inland parts; whereof thoſe to- 
wards the north are called Tapuyers, and thoſe in the 
_ ſouth Tupinamboys. Theſe natives ſeem to have 
little religion, and no temple or place for public wor- 
ſhip; but yet are ſaid to believe a future ſtate, and 
have ſome notion of rewards and | germ a - 
this A cf 
„ 47 "TO Portugueſe diſcorured: this country in this year - 
_ 1500, but did not plant it till the year 1549, Wen 
== took poſſeſſion of All Saints bay, and built the 
city of St Salvador, which is now the reſidence of 
the viceroy, and archbiſhop. The Dutch invaded 
Brazil in 1623, and ſubdued the northern province; 
but the Portugueſe agreed, in 1661, to pay the 
"Dutch * tuns of N to wn a intereſt 2 
| N A 5 : I 
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iw chis country, which. was accepted, and the Portu- 


: gueſe have remained in e en of all 
a * ever fince that time. 05 | 


m Gun 5 


a} is ſituated between 1 and 8 hens north 

1 and between 50 and 60 degrees welt lon- 
itude. 

N Guiana is 600 miles i in length and 480 miles 1 in 


© breadth. 


Guiana is bounded, on the north and eaſt, by the 
' Atlantic ocean; on the ſouth, by Amazonia ; and on 


the weſt, by Terra Firma. 


Guiana is divided into Guiana Proper, and Cari- | 
biana. 

I. Guiana Proper is the inland part of this coun- 
try, and is inhabited by Indian nations. It is ſaid 
there are ſeveral conſiderable cities in this country, 
particularly Manhoa, near the great lake - Parima. 
_ Aecording to Sir Walter Raleigh, there is plent of 

gold here; but neither the Dutch nor French 

Jer w ha found it qut. 

II. Caribiana is a tract of country. along Fg 84 
ond „ whoſe produce i is ſugar, tobacco, cotton, dy- 
ing woods, c.; and is divided into Indian, French, 
and Dutch Caribiana. - | { 
I. Indian Caribiana extends along the coaſt from 
North Cape, near the mouth of the river Amazon, 
to Cape Orange. The Engliſn, in trading with the 
natives, have often viſited this coaſt; and are now 
well acquainted with it, The tides are very high, 


and often overflow the country, which obliges the 


natives to build their tents on growing trees, like fo 
_ birds neſts. 


2 French albu extends Jong the coalt from 


' Chap. III. AN ERTeA. 
Cape Orange, about 240 miles to the north. The 


WEE * 


French eſtabliſhed a colony here in the year 1625, 1 


and now call the country Equinedlial France. The - - 
chief town is Caen, built on the iſle Cayenne, near 
the coaſt, This iſle is about 20 miles! in length, and 
10 miles in breadth. | 
3. Dutch Caribiana, or, as it is often calls, Dutch 
Guiana, extends, along the coaſt, from Equinoctial 
France to the river Oronoque. The Engliſh once 
had ſome ſettlements in this en e but they were 
ceded to the Dutch by the treaty of Breda, in the 
year 1667. Their chief towns are Surinam, Fort 


Zelandia, and Paramaribo. - "This! om * now in « 3 


_ flouriſhing condition. | 
+ The Dutch, beſides their ſetthoments on the. con- 
tinent, are in poſſeſſion of ſeveral iſlands, viz. Cu- 
raſſon, Bonaire, and Aruba, near the coaſt of Terra 
Firma; alſo Euſtatia and Saba among the Caribbee 
iſlands. The iſlands of Curaſſou, Bonaire, and Aru- 
ba, have ſome ſugar · farms and ſmall plantations of 
fruits on them; but theſe iſlands are not ſo mueh e- 
ſteemed for their produce, as on account of their 
convenient ſituation for trade with the Spaniſh Weſt 
Indies. The iſlands Euſtatia and Saba produce ſu- 15 
ga Sc. as the other Caribbee iſlands dos 
The Danes are in poſſeſſion of the little iſle of st 
Thomas, which is ſituate between Porto Rioo and 
5 W pd and this i Is FRE their Hare or ACTION. > | 
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IV. The INDIAN Coumraiks. No 


| The Jodie countries here meant are thoſe which : 
Continue in the ſole poſſeſſion of the natives, or in 

| which there are no European ſettlements ; and are 
1 only: two, e Amazonia, and Patagonia, at 
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de is favates between 1 . 3 ey 
1 5 degrees ſouth latitude, and between 3⁰ and 76 | 
| degrees weſt longitude, | 
Amazonia is 1200) miles f in leogth, and 960 miles : 
in breadth. | . 
| - Amazonia is "DAE e's on 9 21 north, by e Fir- 
ma and Guiana; on the eaſt, by · the Atlantic ocean 
and Brazil; on the dh. by La nf 35 and on the | 
| well by Fern. 
he rt diſcovery. of this country was radia by: 
| Franciſco Orellana, about the year 1540, who co- 
from Peru, ſailed down the river Amazon all 
— hong to the Atlantic ocean. He obſerved, on the 
banks of the river, .companies of women. in arms, 
and from. thence took occaſion to call the country 4. 
mazonia, or, the land of. the Ama zones; and gave 
the name of Amazon to the river, which formerly 


” = had been called Maragnon. It was found however, 


afterwards, that theſe women were not ſoldiers, but 
_ that it was a cuſtom in this country, for the women, 
in time of war, to attend their huſbands, and carry 
their arms. e 

From the Moms 55 Ovellens,: and 8 made | 


1 Ge, his time, it appears, that the Amazon is by far 
1 the greateſt river in the world. It runs a courſe from 


welt to eaſt of about 5000 miles; and receives near 


200 other rivers, many of which have a courſe of . 


or 600 leagues, and ſome of them not inferior to the 
Danube or the Nile. - The: breadth. of this river, in 
_ many places, is two or three leagues; and at its 


YL mouth, where it diſcharges itſelf by ſeveral channels 
into the Atlantic ocean, almoſt under the equator, it 
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lizes the adjacent country. 
The Indian nations inhabiting this wide country; 


are very numerous; the banks of every river almoſt 


contain a different people, who are governed by 


petty ſovereigns called Cacigues; and theſe are diſtin - 
guiſhed from their ſubjects by coronets of beautiful : 


_ feathers, 
The fair ſeaſon ar is Abont ho tas of this ſollti- 


0 ces, and the wet or rainy ſeaſon at the time of the e- 
5 — which is always attended with terrible 


ms of thunder and lightning. The trees, fields, 


and plants, are verdant all the year round. The ſoil _. | 


is extremely rich, producing corn, .grain, and fruits 


of all kinds, cedar trees, brazil-wood, oak, ebony, 
logwood, iron - wood, dying woods, cocoa, tobacco, 
.  ſugar-canes, cotton, caſſavi- root, potatoes, yams, 


N ſarſaparilla, gums, reſins, balſams of various kinds, 


e · aples, gvava's, bonana's, G. The fareſts = 


ſtored with wild honey, veniſon, wildfowl, and 
rots. The rivers: and lakes abound wakes filh "all 


ſiorts; but are much infeſted with crobodiles,.: alliga- 5 1 


tors, and water · ſerpents. 


The Spaniards made e to wiv hits 8 1 
| country; but always met with ſo many difficulties, 
and diſaſters, as rendered all their deſigns: abortive. 


The Portugueſe have ſome ſmall ſettlements 


part of the coaſt which lies betwixt-Cape:North: and 
the mouth of the river Amazon; but, this excepted, | : 
the natives are in the ſole poſſeſſion. of all the county. 
| They are idolaters, and worſhip the images of their 
ancient heroes. In their ee oy; a y __ 
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| the mouth, it is 30 or 40 fathoms deep. In the rain 
ſeaſon it overflows its bapks, and ſo waters and ferti -. 
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2: PATAGONIA.. 


- Patagonia is 8 berinzen 4 5 Re 57 degrees 
90 minutes ſouth latitude, and Wenn 70. and 5 
degrees weſt longitade. e 
ane! is 7 80 en in date and 300 wiles i in 
breadth. 
| Patagonia i is bounded, on the 5 15 by chm; Ty : 
the eaſt, ſouth, and vel, by the Adantc and Pacific ET 
ee bb 
Ferdinand anlbe a Portugueſe, in the Gs 
"of Spain, *firſt diſcovered this country; at leaſt he 
was the firſt that ſailed through the ftraits called by 
his name. Magellan paſſed theſe ſtraits in the year 
18619; and hence Patagonia came to be divided into 
cContinent and iſles. The continent is often called 
Terra Magellanica; and the largeſt of the iſles, from 
.a volcano in it, is called Terra del. Fuego, the moſt 
ſoutherly point of which is called Cape Horn. To the 
eaſt of Furgo lies States ifland, and the paſſage be · 
\rwixt Fuego and it is called the: [traits of La Maire. 
There is another patſage between States iſland and 
another iſland more to the caſt, called Brewers ſtrait. 
Ex paſs pos in their ny round Tape 
orn. e e : 
- 2,216 This: comtry is ; Full of . which are 
— with ſow moſt part of the year. The ſtorms |- 
af wind, rain, and ſuo here are terrible, and far ex- 
derd any thing of that kind in thĩs part of the world. 
. oll is is very barten, and at the ſame time uncul- . 
1 * - Upon the firſt diſcovery. of Magellan ftraits, 
- . the: Spaniards built farts, and ſent ſome colonies thi - 
iber; but moſt of the people periſhed with cold and 
1 hunger; ſince which time no lettlements babe been at · 
Se e here _ any ihe baten . 
* The 


mY 


The natives ew in thatched huts, and x wear no 
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| cloaths, notwithſtanding the rigour of the climate, 5 


They live chiefly on fiſh, and game, and what the 
earth ſpontaneouſly produces. They are of a taway 
complexion, have black hair; and are a brave, active, 


hardy race. Their arms are bows and arrows head» 


eld with flintss We know nothing of ale overt 


ment or religion, 


„1. AMERICAN ISLANDS. 
The 3 iſlands may be reduced to fix . 


viz. 1. The Canada iſlands. 2. Bermudas iflands. 
3. Bahama iſlands. 4. The Great Antilles. 5 T he Of 


dhe Wunde. 6. The Links Antilles. FEY 


2 


5 0 I. The Canara ISLANDS. 


. | Nandi. by = | Chief. Taxitarss : | 
1. Newfoundland, ö 1 . N 790 
+ to Cape Breton, 0 Loviſburg · 

3. 8 John, No Town. 

4. Anticoſti, N e No Town. = 


1 Newfoundland lies off the mouth of $ 1 8 
river; and is 350 miles long, and about 200 miles 
broad. This ifland: was diſcovered by the Engliſh in 
1497. but was not planted till 1610. This is a 
mountainous, cold, barren country, covered win 
now a great part of the year; but has ſeveral good 
bharbours, and upon its coaſt or banks, the greateſt 
cod, fiſnery in the world. Seven hundred ſhips are 
loaded with fiſh upon theſe banks every year, and car- 
ried to Europe. The French had once ſome ſettle , 
55 e e but the whole iſland was ceded to Bü. 
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tain at the peace of Utrecht in i 913- There are not 
above 500 families who reſide here in the winter; 
but in the time of the fiſhin „ there are not leſs chan 
10,000 people on the ifland. For a long time paſt 
the French have had a large ſhare in this fiſhery, and 
the Britiſh part of it is cõmputed to have increaſed 
the national ſtock by 300, oo0 l. Sterling annually. 
Add to this, that it gives bread to a multitude of * 
ple, and is a great nurſery for ſailors. 

2. Cape Breton lies off the coaſt of Acadia, or No- 
va Scotia, is 140 miles long, and upwards of 50 
broad, and abounds with timber. The Britich took 
11 from the French in 759. | 

3. St John lies to the welt of Cape Breton, and 5 
Ae is ſituate in St Laurence bay: both abound 
with good paſture for cattle. There is another iſland | 
in St Laurence river, called Orleans, below Quebec, 
- All theſe are in the poſſeſſion of the ite "my their 
being” maſters of LON. 
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ts SE > bands ISLANDS. Fs 
The Bermudas hands lie 5 or 600 miles 440 of | 
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Clintons in Carolina; and are a cluſter of ſmall _ 


iſles, in number about 400. They are allo called 
Summer J/lands, from their being diſcovered by Sir 
George Summer, who loſt his ſhip on them, in 1609; 
and ever ſince they have been in the poſſeſſion of Eng · 
land. No part of the world enjoys a better air, or 
more temperate climate. The number of inhabitants 
is reckoned about 5000 Whites, beſides negroes. The 
8 iſlands put together contain about 20,000 acres: | 
"they abound in fine cedar, fleſh, fiſn, fowl, and gar- 
dei productions. The chief of theſe iſlands are, St. 
. 925 | David, Leland, - gran Long, Bird, 
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Cooper, and Non -ſuch. The capital of all is this Fo. 
W of St George, on the iſle of that name. 
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The Bahama, or Lucaya iſlands, lie to the caſt of 
Cape Florida, between 21 and 27 degrees north lati- 
tude, and between 73 and 81 degrees welt longitude.” 
They are ſaid to be 500 in all; but a great many of 
them are very ſmall, being rather rocks than iſlands. 
. The largeſt are Bahama, Lucaya, Androſſe, Provi- 

dence, Eleuthera, St Salvador, Long Ifle, Crooked 

Iſle, and Inagna. The iſland St Salvador was the 

land firſt diſcovered by Columbus in 1492. The 

illand called Providence, in latitude 25 N. and longi - 
tude 78 W. is now planted and fortified by Great 
Britain- The Britiſh have alſo plantations on two or 
three more of theſe n W che * are not inha - 
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W. or ANTILLES. 5 85 
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1. ; ada) pany.” 1 81 775 o, Havanna. We 
St Domingo, Port Lewis 

| 2. Hiſpaniola, Sp. 05 ap. Cape Fango. 8 7 80 
3. Porto Rico, Spaniſh, „„ 


"uw St lago as * 


35 8 amaica, | Britiſh, ego, or gs ORD. 
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oh; Coba i is e in he Aujerlvie foggt: 


1 10 and 23 degrees north latitude, and between 74 bd 


37 degrees weſt longitude; and is 800 miles long, and 
70 miles broad. The Havanna is a capacious, ſecare 
| harbour,” where the galleons from Carthagena and | 
Vera Cruz rendezvous' on their return to Spain. The 
. and moſt of the e of diſtinetion 1. -F 
Y illan 
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4 5 rid here. There runs a tidge of hills thro“ 
the Aale of the iſland, and theſe are pretty well 
” planted with timber. The produce of the low grounds 
is maize, caſlavi-roat, tobacco, ſugar, cotton, indigo, 

ginger, aloes, and long - pepper. There are a great 

of parrots here. 

EY Hifpaniols i is ſituate 50 miles caſt of Coba, being 
3 from it by a ſtrait, called the Wi CE 
| Paſſage; and is 400 miles long, and 230 broad. 1 

In the middle are mountains well planted with foreſt» + || 
|  brees, The low grounds produce ſugar, cotton, in- 
diigo, tobaccq, maize, and caſſavi- root. The Spa- 
' niards, in conquering this iſſand, are ſaid to have cut 
eff three millions of natives. The French finding the 
Alland thin of inhabitants, took poſſeſſion of the weſt- 
ern and northern parts; but bad no legal title till 1697, 
| when the weſtern half of the iſland was ceded to tem 
| by the treaty of Refwyck, The ſugar in the weſtern | | 
diviſion is ſaid to yield the French 200,000 |. Sterling 
yearly, and the indigo about half that ſum. The 
number of the people in the iſland js computed at 
30, ooo whites, 58 190,000 negroes and mulattoes. 
The chief towns belonging to the Spaniards are, St 
Domingo, the reſidence of the Spaniſh governor, and 
| Conception de la Vega. The chief of the French 
towns are, Petit Guavas, Logane, Port Lewis, and 
{ Cape Frangois. The French have two ſmall iſlands, 

\ Tortugas on the north, and Vacca on the ſouth, © 

Porto Rico lies 54 miles caſt of Hiſpaniola; 

* a is 120 miles long and 60 broad. The Spaniards, 

is ſubduing this iſiand, are ſaid to have cut off Goo, ooo 

- Batives.. She number of its preſent inhabitants is 

5 ok above 10,000: The produce of the iſland is ſue 
|. gar, ginger, cotton, caſſia, maſtic, oranges, lemons, - 
| - te and hides. Tbe capital is Porto Rico, or St 
3 Job, duale ante non de of the e * 
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ſmall iſle ;olned to the continent by a Pr 


is the reſidence of the NT governor, and a © - Re 


ſhop's ſee... 
To the eaſt of Porto Rico i is a cluſter of 12 ſmall. 
illes, craggy and uninhabited, belonging to Spain, 
| Called the Virgin Iſlands. 
4. Jamaica lies ico miles ſouth of Clibe, and 2 
miles weſt of Hiſpaniola, is of an oval form, 1 
140 miles long, and about 60 miles broad. The na- 
tives were extirpated in a cruel manner by the Spa- 
niards, who kept poſſeſſion of this iſland upwards of 
160 years, till Oliver Cromwell took it, and annexed 
it to the Britiſh dominions, in 1656, Port Roya was 
| formerly the capital, which was deſtroyed by an earth» 
quake in 1692. This iſland produces the manchi-. 
neel tree, mahogony, palms, cocoa trees, dying woods, 
ſiugar, chocolate, oranges, lemons, citrons, cotton, 
indigo, tobacco, ſalt, ginger, pimento, gugiacum, 


_ china-root, ſar ſaparilla, caſſia- fiſtula, tamat indes, &6. 


The annual exports from this iſland amount to 20,0 
hogſheads of ſugar, 4000 puncheons of rum, 200 
bags of cotton, belide a vaſt quantity of molaſſes, 
pimento, ginger, c. The governor and councilare 


appointed by the king; and the repreſentatives, r 


members of afſembly, by the freeholders. The ge- 
vernor's ſtanding falary is 25001. Sterling; the Af. 
ſembly vote him as much more. The Jews :eantih- 
biurte a large ſum. All which, with the perquiſites f 
bis office, amount to about 10,000 l. Sterling yearly. 
An law-propoſed in the We wu be "OM mn 
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ED "The Caribbee iſlands ; are divided into: the He 1 1 
and windward iſlands, . a8 the ae that lie OI 1 


ok Gro nu. 1 Chap. II. | 

| - the Virgin Iſtands and Martinico, are oaled: Leeward 
Mad; but Martinico, Granada, and all the iſlands 
x tuate betuirt them, are » called Wi ndward Iſlands. : 
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tig 11 0 . land, us 60 a as . f 

1 Lg. narrow tract of land, winding and twiſting like 

char animal; and is about 20 miles-long and 10 broad. 

The Engliſh. pianted this iſland in the year 1650. It 

ahbounds with cattle; produces ſome tobacco, bat not 

| q 5 nch ſugar; and e not many inhabitants. 
"3 E a] ODS: RL Santa Crus, dete, 
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and Wee were French 3 the 1a * 


which, namely, Marigalante, upon the redudtion. of 


Guadalupe in 1759, ſubmitted to the Britiſh govern- 
ment. The other four iſlands are ſmall and inconſi- 5 


derable, having few or no inhabitants. 
St Kitt's was planted by the Engliſh in 1625. Tbis 


is a ſmall, but fruitful, iſland, producing yearly 10, 0 


hogſheads of ſugar, beſides cotton, and ginger, and in- 


digo. The number IF. inhabitants is * at 
9000 whites, and 25,000 negroes. 

Barbuda is the property of the codrington fly; 
The inhabitants chiefly mind the raiſing of grain, an 
breed: ng cattle. 

Nevis is a little ſugar-ifland, and was POD in 
1628. It is ſaid to contain Sooo hies, and 1 2,000) | 
negroes. 

Antego was planted * the Englich } in 1636, is af 


| acircular form, and about 20 miles broad; agd pro- 


- duces yearly about 16,000 hogſbeads of ſugar, belides 
ſome ginger; cotton, pine-apples, and plantain. The 


inhabitants are about 7000 whites and 20,000, neared. | 


They are very ſcarce of freſh water. 
| Montſerrat is a ſmall iſland, and produces WE Og 
indigo and ſugar. Its mountains are covered with ce 
dars. The Inhabitants are about 500 whites, and 
| 10,000 negroes. 

Guadalupe | is a nw iſland, abovt.. 66 miles long... 
and 33 broad, very fertile, producing yearly 8 
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hogſheads of ſugar, beſides rum, cotton, indigo, gin- * : 


ger, &c. This iſland formerly belonged to France, 


and was planted | in 1632. The-Bcitith are now in 2 


poſſeſſion, who reduced it by force of arms in 1759. 


Martinieo is a large iſland, about 60 miles lor £--Y 
30 broad. tis well watered, andvery fertile, pro ucing 
annually 6 60 or 70,000 hogſheads of ſugar, belides 
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„ cocoa, N 3 ginger , 29 [ 
and 


es 61 en have, IN 
and coffee. This Wände multer 16;606 5 
* delades FW or ooo negroes. But, nat withſtanding 
Ai, it Was 1105 by the Britiſ troops and faitors, 

under General Monkton and Admiral Pv in Fe· 
bruary 1762. e dig Ve 
Barbadoes is a large -iNland, about 45 miles long, 

. and 1 5 broad; is very fruitful, producing - annually = 
aʒbout 25,000 hoglheads of ſugar, beſides rum, mo- 
|. | lafſes, cotton, indigo, ginger, pine · apples, guavas, 
plantains, oranges, citrons, &6. The Englih took. 
. ..polſeſſion of this iſland about the year 1625. The 

Prelent number of its inhabitants is about 20,000 
Whites, and 100,000 negroes. T here is a college e- 
* at Bridgetown. T he ' governor of this ſlind : 
bas a revenue of about 5000 L. Sterling. e 
Dominica, St Vincent, St Lack, Grivada, Gra. 
Aillos, 'obago, are ſmall iſlands, had been ſeized. 
upon by the French, but are all now in the poſſeſſion 
..of Great Britain. Dominica was taken from the 
French by the Britiſh troops under Lord Rod; and 
All the reſt, upon the redu&tion of Martinico; ſubmit- 


died 10 the e arms f his Britannie rn 1 
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The” ' Little Antilles, called alſo the. Setfvithto 
* I aut, lie off the coaſt of Terra Firma; whereof 
42 dome belong to Spain, ſome to the French, ſome are 
uninhabited,” and ſame belong to the Dutch. 1. The 
Spaniſh illands are, Trinidad, Mar, arite, Cubagua, 
nd Orchilla. 2. The French iſlands are, Cayenne, 
n Toertüga. 3. The uninhabited iſlands are Blan- 
dc, Roca, and Aves. g. The Dutch iflarids; are, 
Bonaire, Curaſſou, and Aicha. Theſe Dutch! _— | 
Are va In themſelves, but, N 5 
red; "Ivy are h lone for carry 288 0 
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* che ae e trade which the Dutch FT: with Ter. 
| ra Firma, or the Spaniſh main; particularly with the 
country and town called Caraccas, , in the province of i 
"TOONS. e 5 | "+ © WEI "A 

„„ Spaniards hae 2 7 iſlands. near r Porto- bello, 
viz. Golden iſland, Ille of Pines, Samballas iſles, and 
| Baſtimentos iſles. ' „ | q 

5 1 the: Pacific ocean, under the equator, 400 miles 
Vet of Peru, are a cluſter of iſles, called the Galli- - 5 
',  pago iſlands. The other iſlands in the 1 1 75 ocean, "2 
and South ſea, have already been een 5 
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1 | Beſides the countries hitherto deſcribed, 8 are 
* a great many whoſe coaſts only have been 2 1 
and theſe are called Unknown lands; of which ſome 7 
lie towards the north pole, and fore cowards the 
1 ſouth pole. Fo . : | 5.5 2 5 
FF © The unknown lands 0 the north pole are, 13 
Nora Zembla. Spitzbergen. 3. Gree 
=: 4 The land of Jeſlo. | 1 
The unknown lands towards the ſouth- pole, are, 
7 I. New Guinea. 2. Papos land. 3. New Brieaine. 
- ER 5 Net New Holland. 5. Carpentaria. 6. Solomon's | 
- iſland, 7. Terra de Spirito. 8. New Zealand.  - 4 

i ens iſland. 10. Sr iſland. 11. Tat 
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